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On the Management of Harvest Work. 
Sir, 


Tue harvest quarter is always a busy period with the corn 
farmer, calling for the utmost exertion of his abilities, and like- 
wise for no small portion of his judgment and attention. At 
that period, the labour of the season may in some réspects be 
considered as winding up, therefore meriting increased diligence 
on the part of the cultivator ; because an error then committed 
can scarcely afterwards be rectified; whilst, at the same time, the 
beneficial consequences of good management in the preceding 
quarters may in a great measure be sacrificed, if the concluding 
processes are executed in an imperfect or defective manner. 
Reflecting upon these circumstances, I am induced to trouble 
you with the following desultory remarks on harvest management, 
thinking they may be.of some use to many of your readers. ‘The 
most superficial observer will acknowledge, with me, that there 
is much room for improvement .in every branch of harvest work, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of large towns, where, from a 
full supply of manure, the crops are of the greatest weight and 
value. It is curious, that the occupiers of inferior soils are gene- 
rally much more attenti¢e in the processes of reaping and gather- 
ing of corn, than their more fortunate neighbours, who are plac- 
ed upon better lands ; though, prima facie, it would appear that 
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the crops of the latter are entitled to receive a greater share of 
the farmer’s notice, being more capable of defraying any increas. 
ed expense which may thereby be occasioned. 

In the first place, as wheat is the most valuable grain cultivat. 
ed by the farmer, the usual processes attendant upon the harvest. 
ing of this grain, shall shortly be noticed. 

Cutting or reaping. —Wheat ought not, on any account, to be 
allowed to stand till it is quite ripe ; because, independent of the 
hazard from high winds, mach ob the grain will shake or drop out 
when carrying to the stack-yard. In cutting it, the reapers should 
Jevel their sickles upon the ground, and not take too much at one 
stroke, otherwise a great part of the straw, and all the straggled 
heads, will inevitably be lost. Small sheaves are also best, being 
sooner ready for the stack-yard, and permitting the grain to be 
more equally dried. Indeed, one length of straw is sufficient for 
the binding rope ; though the most of people use ropes of two 
lengths, and, what is worse, allow them to be filled to the utter. 
most extremities. A double rope may be made of a proper 
length, if well taken up at the neck; but, unless that circun- 
stance is attended to, large sheaves will less or more prevail, 
even under the eyes of the most active farmer. Another rea. 
son may be urged in favour of small sheaves, namely, that they 
are more easily managed at the stack and in the mill-barn,— 
circumstances of considerable importance, especially when the 
gtain is to be separated from the straw. 

Carting or gathering.—The time required for preparing wheat 
for the stack-yard, depends entirely upon the kind of weather re- 
ceived at the period in question ; but, as a general rule, it is bet- 
ter to give it rather too much than too little field-room ; because, 
though this grain rarely heats, in the way very common with bar- 
ley and oats, it will, if too soon carted, continue soft and out 
of condition, till the spring quarter arrives ; to the great loss of 
the owner, if he markets it at an earlier period. If the straw, how- 
ever, is clean, and the weather dry, wheat will, in general seasons, 
be ready for stacking in six or eight days after cutting, especially if 
the sacks are not made of an uncommonly large size. It must be 
observed, that though large stacks have their defects, yet that 
many benefits follow from building corn in that manner, provit- 
ing it is in keeping condition. A given quantity is thereby soon- 
est brought into the stack-yard; a larger portion is preserved from 
atmospherical influence, %.e. from wetness, whether proceeding 
from rain or snow, than when small stacks are built ; and less 
damage is sustained from birds and poultry. Besides, large stacks 
are covered at a comparative less expense, and in a more durable 
manner, tHan practicable with small erections. 
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Building and covering stacks —A good builder is a most valu- 
able servant, because much grain may be lost by a negligent one. 
The first quality of a good builder, is to hing (flope) the sheaves 
well; and if this is duly attended to, no stack will suffer damage 
in the most adverse weather, even though it should be imperfectly 
covered. Attention to Ainging the sheaves is necessary from the 
foundation,—but particularly fo at the easing or intake ; becaufe a 
defe&t there may ferve to drown the whole ftack. Neatnefs in 
building, is the fecond quality of a good ftacker, there being no- 
thing more defirable about a corn farm than to fee a well arranged 
and conftruéted ftack-yard. For covering the ftacks, well drawn 
{traw ought to be prepared ; though this is now a more difficult 
matter than formerly, when corn was thrathed by the flail. The 
only remedy, when the {traw is fhort or broken, is to thicken the 
cover; though in this way the ftack has rarely a neat appearance. 
Small well-twifted ropes of tough oat ftraw fhould be ufed to lace 
down the cover; and thefe being applied in the lozening or dam- 
board fafhion, will fecure the cover under the fevereft tempeits. 
If the ropes flacken, as they neceflarily will do when the ftack is 
comprefled, pains ought to be ufed in retying them carefully. 

In the second place, the harvefting of barley fhall be confidered. 
This grain is more difficult to manage than either wheat or oats, 
being fofter in the ftraw, eafier mou burnt, and altogether unfit 
for ftacking, unlefs in a very dry ftate. In addition to thefe difficul- 
ties, grafs feeds are generally fown with barley, which often ren- 
ders the prefervation of the crop a matter of difficulty, unlefs 
in feafons uncommonly favourable. Barley ought never to be 
cut when in a wet ftate. In the very beft feafons, field room for 
aconfiderable time is abfolutely neceflary; and one good way 
of bringing it into condition, is, not to tie it when firft cut, but 
to leave it loofe, or what is technically called broadband, till the 
partof the theaf expofed to the air has been deprived of the natural 
moifture. It is a great improvement, and forwards the winning 
procefs, when the fheaves are turned over previous to being tyed 
up; but the danger of allowing grain to lye long upon the ground, 
mult always be remembered before thefe proceifes are hazarded. 
Atall events, a regular examination of cut barley, whether on 


_ the ground.or in the theaf, is indifpenfably called for, if the own- 


et wifhes to have it harvefted in good condition. 

In the third place, a few words may be neceffary with regard 
to the harveft management of oats. The fodder of this grain be- 
ing a Valuable article, much care is called for to cut oats in a pro- 
per ftage, that.is, when they are neither fo green as to hurt the va- 
lue of the perfect article, nor yet fo ripe as to extraét the whole, or 
tven the greateft part, of the nutritive virtue from thefodder. ‘The 
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early varieties of oats are apt to fhed, when allowed to ftand lon 
uncut; therefore, it is the beft way to cut them rather a little 
quick than otherwife. Thefe early varieties ought not to be cut 
wet on any account, becaufe they are very apt to fprout, which is 
not nearly fo much the cafe with the late forts, chiefly owing to 
the advanced period of the feafon when they are reaped. Late 
oats may be gaited in fafety at any time when the reapers can 
ftand the weather. Perhaps this is an excellent practice with all 
Jate oats in every diftri€t where they are not completely ripened; 
feeing that, by following it, the ftack-yard procefs may be greatly 
forwarded. In ftacking either oats or barley, it is of advantage 
to have a funnel from the open fide, and to carry an opening up 
the heart of the ftack, from the bottom nearly to the top. In this 
way, foul air is thrown off ; and as both oats and barley are apt to 
be too much comprefied, confequently to gather a portion of heat, 
this will be eafily diffipated by the funnel, before it accumulates to 
any mifchievous extent. It is rarely a fafe meafure to build oats 
or barley into fuch large ftacks as wheat, unlefs the ftraw is 
patticularly dry,—a circumftance which feldom occurs in this 
northern part of the ifland. 

In the fourth place, the harvefting of peas and beans may be 
noticed. In fome feafons, efpecially in thofe where peas and 
beans take on a fecond growth, a very long period mutt elaple, 
after the cutting procef:, before they can be carried with fafety to 
the ftack-yard ; but, in other feafons, or fuch as thofe experienced 
in the two preceding years, the harveft procefé of thefe grains is 
not tedious, nor accompanied with the flighteft diffichlty. 

Cutting or reaping.—Beans and peas ought to be as ripe as 
poflible before they are cut; otherwife they thrivel or cling very 
much, which impairs the quality of the grain, and leflens its ve- 
lue. They ought to be cut very low, beans in particular, on 
account both of corn and fodder, and not to be tied into theaves, 
till the fucculence in the ftraw is quite exhaufted. When beans 
are in drills, the correét method is to give every reaper one drill; 
according to which method, more work will be done than by any 
other.. If fome peas are amongft the beans, as is generally the 
cafe, one man makes ropes of them for fix or eight reapers, ac- 
cording to the weight of the crop; and, where peas are wanting, 
ropes of oat-ftraw are previoufly prepared, and laid down behind 
the reapers. Great vigilance is called for in the overfeer, {0 # 
the cut beans may be regularly roped ; otherwife, the after talk 
of tying the fheaves will not be an eafy one. After lying ups 
the furface for fix days or fo, it is cuftomary.to tie and ftook the 
{heaves on end ; and in this fituation beans will ftand the moft ad- 
verfe weather for a long time, providing regular attention is be- 
ftowed to keep them afoot. Peas are much eafier danoge than 
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beans; and the only fure prefervative is, to make fheaves of a 
{mall ize; in which way, much injury may be avoided. 

Carling or gathering.—The only direction required on this 
head, is, never to bring either beans or peas into the ftack-yard, 
unlefs the natural moifture of the plant be not only completely e- 
vaporated, but alfo that the fheaves be free from wetnefs of ever 
kind at the time they are carried. If this rule is negleéted, the 
moft difaftrous confequences will follow, rendering both corn and 
ftraw in a manner ufelefs, and caufing fhame and confufion to the 
owner; which may always be avoided, by exercifing attentive 
management. 

Building.—Beans and peas can rarely, except in particular dry 
feafons, be built into very large ftacks ; nor is it either prudent 
or neceflary that they fhould be fo built ; becaufe a large ftack, if 
thrathed all at once, muft produce too much fodder at one time, 
which, of courfe, becomes Iefs palateable to the working ftock. 
If a ftack of beans or peas furnifhes ftraw for two weeks con- 
fumption of the horfes upon the premifes, it is of a fuitable fize ; 
and a ftack of this fize will feldom be a {mall one. 

With regard to building and covering, what is mentioned re- 
fpe€ting wheat, is equally applicable to {tacks of every other grain. 
Itmay only be repeated, that a well built and neatly covered 
Rack-yard, is the greateft ornament of acorn farm. Indeed, the 
corn farmer who is carelefs and indifferent in thefe matters, will 
uniformly be found defective in other branches of management. 
Moft of his other operations are out of fight, or at leaft known 
only to his neareft neighbours; but his ftack-yard is expofed to 
the infpe€tion of every vifitor that is about him, and of every per- 
fon who paffes his doors. Should pride, or, more properly {peak- 
ing, regard to charaéter, not ftimulate him to the performance of 
duty in the one cafe, we may fafely believe that innumerable du- 
ties ate negleéted or imperfectly executed in the other. 

Finally, let me mention, and I do it with much fatisfaétion, 
that the practice of reaping in a comparatively perfeét way, has 
rapidly fpread over many of the beft cultivated diflriéts within 
thefe tew years paft. ‘Io fober and confidering men, no circum- 
ftance can appear more wonderful, than to fee a farmer endeav- 
ouring to cultivate and manure well through the feafon, fo as he 
might raife a good crop, yet that the fame farmer, at the period of 
harveft, when Providence had bleffed his endeavours, by fending 
him a good crop, fhould allow a parcel of mad people to rufh up- 
on his fields, and to mangle and hafh them down, without re- 
garding the expenfe of cultivation, or the lofs of corn or flraw 
incurred in confequence of fuch madnefs. ‘This is a fubject 
which may afterwards be enlarged upon; but, in the mean 
timey lam, yours, &c. ARATOR. 
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On the best Rotation of Crops for light Land Aug; 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Essay on the Question, ‘ What is the best Rotation of Crops for 
light Land ( Wheat being one), in a late, and rather a moist 
Climate ?’ 

At prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus equor 

Ventos, et varium celi prediscere morem 

Cura sit, ac patrios cultusque habitusque locorum 

Et quid queque ferat regio, et quid queque recuset. Ving, 

In cultivating the ground, two objects ought always to be 

kept in view: the first is, that there may be obtained from it 
the greatest quantity of the most valuable produce; the other, 
that this produce be obtained in such a way as least to exhaust 
the soil; in other words, that the care of the cultivator, while 
prompted by an evident interest to the pursuit of present good, 
be so guided by discretion as not to dry up the sources of future 
and more lasting advantage. ‘These principles, which bear upon 
the face of them sufficient evidence of their soundness, are the 
only basis on which any rational scheme of cropping can be 
founded. The alternation of white and green crops, which is 
now sufficiently understood as the leading feature in every judi- 
cious rotation, points directly to them both; and it is the clear- 
ness of views with respect to them, joined to a suitable practice, 
as well in the minor details, as in those great outlines, that chief- 
ly distinguishes the active and intelligent husbandman from the 
merely vegetating slave of indolence and hereditary prejudice. 

Every thing, here, it must, however, be distinctly understood, 

depends upon thus going into detail. A mere general acquaint- 

ance with the modes of procedure, is nothing, in agriculture. 

‘fhe important part is, to apply the principles that are known, to 

actually existing cases; and to provide against exigencies that 

may very readily be overlooked in theory, but of which the real 
consequence would eventually force itself on the observation; 
and cannot be undervalued without the most imminent danger. 

The manner of cropping on particular grounds, will necessarily 

require to be varied with numerous circumstances of time, place, 

soil, climate—with diversities as well laid by nature, as founded 
in the condition of society, which it would be no more prudent 
to lose sight of, than it would be reasonable in a man beginning 
to build, to take no account whether he had found a suitable 
foundation. ‘The question now proposed for consideration, pre- 
sents a collection of circumstances of this kind; to provide for 
the meeting of which, without deviating from the general prin- 
ciples of good husbandry, is the object of the following inquiry. 

* Of various rotations that might be thought of in that view, 
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none is perhaps more deserving of attention, than a four-shift 
course, proceeding thus— 
1. Turnips. 2. Barley or oats. 3. Grass. 4, Wheat. 

In this course of cropping, short and simple as it is, there 
seems to be nothing wanting for obtaining the best returns in the 
given circumstances. If the land has been recently in tillage, or 
if the way has been opened for the rotation by a previous crop of 
oats from lea, the proposed course may be entered upon imme- 
diately, and with every prospect of success, both because the 
crops of which it consists are in a happy degree suited to the 
supposed situation, and as they are made to stand to each other 
in a relation, upon the whole, also favourable to the general re- 
sult. 

It will not be necessary to prove, that at the foundation of all 
good husbandry must be placed the thorough cleaning of the land, 
and the keeping of it in a state as free as possible of weeds. It 
is equally ascertained of what infinite consequence, for this pur- 
pose, is the culture of a turnip crop on all light dry lands. Sub- 
stitutes for it, in this respect, to a certain extent, it might in- 
deed be possible to find ; but there is no crop, with which we are 
acquainted, from the raising of which, on the description of 
grounds to which it is applicable, the whole of the same ends are 
so effectually to be gained, that, on heavier lands, are obtained 
from the use of naked fallow. While thus, independent of i: 
own particular value, the beneficial effects of a turnip crop ex- 
tend throughout the whole period of the rotation, it is with par- 
ticular aptness that the place therein assigned to it is (where that 
alternation is to be adopted) immediately before a crop of bar- 
ley. The complete tilth and mellowness of the ground, so pro- 
perly aimed at in the preparation for that crop, cannot well be 
procured in a manner nearly so advantageous in any other way, 
as it may, with a very moderate share of direct expense, merely 
by being taken after turnip. The operations attending the cul- 
ture of that valuable root, necessarily induce a degree of pulve- 
rization in the soil on which it has been raised, that cannot fail 
to facilitate very much the formation of a proper bed for the suc- 
ceeding barley, and which will be far from being useless, should 
the characteristic circumstances of the situation be in that excess, 
or should it, from other causes, be rendered necessary, or most 
proper, to have the turnip succeeded rather by oats.* ‘Though 
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* A climate, such as that supposed, is undoubtedly far from fa- 
vourable for the growth of barley. But as the opposing qualities 
are not understood to be in a degree to prevent the culture of wheat, 
a kind of grain to which they might appear not less adverse, it was 
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the hardy oat might, without the intervention of this preparatory 
crop, arrive indeed at maturity, and yield too a considerable re. 
turn, yet, even for it, the benefit of a previous cleaning of the 
land is far from problematical, and is especially indispensable in 
the view of sowing down with grass-seeds, which, in either of 
the cases alluded to, is the crop next to follow ; and it would be a 
waste of time to show, that, in such an arrangement, there is in 
any event no want of attention to its interests ; it being well un- 
derstood, that the white crops which have been mentioned are, 
in the order they stand, precisely the very best and the most suit- 
able stepmothers for grass-seeds. It may also be added, that, 
from the early period of the season in which grass is usually cut 
and removed from the field, the most favourable opportunity will 
be afforded for finishing the sowing of the wheat (which con- 
cludes the course), at such a time as to admit of its perfect 
growth and ripening. — 

It may be objected to the proposed rotation, that the most va- 
luable crop in it, the wheat, is thrown at the furthest distance 
from that other crop, the particular object of which is to clean 
the ground, and, by its meliorating influences, to prepare it for 
future fertility. The manure bestowed,* which, by every rule 
of good management, will fall to be given in the rst place to 
the turnip crop, will, it may be thought, have so far exhausted 
itself, ere the following wheat one be put into a situation to 
be benefited by it, that a considerable deficiency may, in conse- 
quence of this, be reckoned upon in the returns. ‘The objection 
is not without weight. But, on the other hand, it is to be re- 
marked, that the wheat crop, though not immediately succeeding 
the turnip one, is not placed at any very great distance from it; 
that it could not, in fact, if sown in autumn, be placed nearer 
than it is; and that, being divided from it only by one white and 
one green crop, the prospect of success is sufficiently flattering. 
‘The danger is not indeed unknown, to which wheat is liable 
when succeeding immediately to grass; but the degree of this, it 
is to be observed, is reduced almost to nothing in the case of 
grass that is suffered to remain so short a time in the ground ; for 
little, surely, need be apprehended, either from roots,’ or from the 
generation of vermin, on the tender lea of such a crop, especially 
as the second cutting, with the united influence of a hot sun and 
preparatory cultivation, may be considered as sufficient to correct 
any incipient bad quality in the ground. 

Let 


judged unnecessary, on their account, to throw out of view entirely, 
here, a crop, of which the use might often be convenient, sometimes 
perhaps highly advantageous. 
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Let it be recollected, at the same time, that it might be diffi- 
cult, either by disposing the crops already enumerated in a dif- 
erent order, or-by introducing others in addition to them, to 
form an arfangement that would be on the whole more advan- 
tageous than that proposed. If turnips are to enter into the ro- 
tation at all, it is quite obvious that they cannot be off the ground 
so as to admit of an early sowing of wheat. After potatoes, 
beans, peas, or other green crops that are rgmoved from the fields 
in the autumn, it is possible that the object here to be had ia 
view might be more nearly effected. But it could seldom hap- 
pen, that after any, even of these, a crop of wheat could be put 
into the ground so early as the 20th of September, the period 
fixed upon as that by which it would be desirable, in the given 
circumstances, that the wheat should be sown. Various other 
advantages would at the same time be lost, by the substitution of 
another in place of the turnip crop. Independent of the high 
place which this holds as a cleaning crop, it is apparent that the 
situations are few, in which potatoes could be profitably cultivated 
to a great extent. Beans are adapted rather to very heavy than 
to light soils; peas, besides being otherwise precarious, are of 
very little avail in respect of the melioration of the ground ; ~ 
in addition to all, the important uses served by a turnip crop i 
the feeding of cattle, and consequent increase and nigherernent 
of manure, it would not be easy from any other quarter so per- 
iectly to supply. 

The same reasons which thus stand in the way of the substitu- 
tion of any other green crop instead of turnip, in the proposed 
— appear evidently, though in a smaller degree, to oppose 

the admission of them into it even by an enlargement of the 

course. ‘The only considerations that could be supposed to ope- 
rate in favour of such an extension, being either conveniency, or 
increased profits ; and neither of these, | ‘so far as has appeared, 
seeming very clearly to be gained in the present case,—nay, an 
increase of difficulty, as one result, being pretty obviously to be 
thrown by it in the way of adherence to the ine point taken 
here as of almost necessary observation ; it is difficult to conceive 
upon what grounds a cultivator, guided by this rule, could be 
induced, generally, to make any change of that kind. What 
would bel improper to fix upon as part of an established plan, it 
is however readily acknowledged may often be very conveni- 
ent, in conformity with particular occasions, to have recourse to. 
Such a rigid adherence to system as would exclude the most <is- 
tinct regard to any circumstance, of whatever kind, that should 
call for occantonal variations; weuld indicate no great acquatutance 
with 
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with the exigencies of agricultural life, and would be ruinous both 
to the respectability and the best interests of the profession. A 
grass crop misgives at some time, let us suppose. The danger of 
this is probably less, after barley especially, than after any other 
grain. Still the case may occur; and if it should, what is to be the 
consequence? Is the entire produce of that season to be lost? 
Surely not. May not a crop of peas, for instance, rather be ta- 
ken? and, that as much good as possible may be drawn from a 
source confessedly bad, if it should appear that, by a mixture of 
beans in sufficient quantity to support these, the driil system can 
be advantageously introduced on such an occasion, the benefit of 
it certainly ought not, and, in proper hands, will not, be lost to 
the land. Is it required, in like manner (and it generally will be 
so), that some potatoes should be raised for the family use? Is 
the want felt, of an additional quantity for the carrying on of 
stock, in the interval between the end of the turnip crop and the 
rising of the grass? Or, do adventitious circumstances offer a- 
dequate inducement for a still more extended cultivation of them? 
—the judicious farmer will be at no loss to accommodate himself 
to such exigencies. In short, the general plan of management is 
to be considered rather as a rule never entirely to be lost sight of, 
than as one which must always, in its minutest particular, be ser- 
vilely obeyed. It is not, that no deviation can ever occur: it will 
be enough, that these do not violate the principles on which the 
rule is founded ;—that the diverging steps be taken with caution; 
—and that a path be ever kept open for return. 

It will perhaps ere this have occurred, that the occasion will very 
generally be felt for a departure from the system proposed, more 
radical than any alluded to. ‘The idea is far from improbable, that 
nature delights in variety ; and that, for obtaining, therefore, from 
the land the greatest and most valuable produce which it is capable 
of yielding, it is a circumstance not wholly inept to the purpose, 
that a change should take place from time to time even among such 
crops as, in regard to their effects on the soil, may be described as 
of one character. ‘This, however, it will readily be perceived, is a 
matter of inferior consideration to a question respecting the extent to 
which crops of any kind may be taken, without the exhaustion or 
ruinous deterioration of the ground, ‘That lands naturally of the 
richest quality, especially if situated in the vicinity of a large town, 
from whichabundance may be drawn of the most fertilizing manure; 
—that such lands may, ie a time almost unlimited, be retained 
jn a state of tillage without becoming unproductive, may be true. 
But it is still more certain, that this could not be the case on the 
generality of light lanis, which neither have those stamina ip 
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themselves of original vigour, and which, in by far the largest 
proportion of instances, are not situated within the reach of artifi- 
cialaid. Itis true, that, even on the lowest supposition, there will 
be still to reckon on so much manure as may be produced upon the 
farm; a resource certainly not inconsiderable; and which, with care 
in the management highly reasonable to be bestowed, may be so 
much extended, as to serve with sufficient effect every purpose ina 
very creditable order of cultivation. It would only be deceiving 
one’s seif, however, to imagine, that, in such circumstances, an 
uninterrupted course of cropping could very long or advantageous! 
be sustained. It would undoubtedly be necessary that the land 
should at intervals be suffered to rest, and to acquire, from time, 
that degree of reinvigoration which, in the case supposed, it might 
be dificult otherwise properly to give. In considering how this 
melioration is to be effected, it will be necessary to revert to the a- 
bove stated form of rotation; upon which, as the other inciden- 
tal strokes, so this feature of greater permanency and importance 
may, when the occasion requires, be impressed without any con- 
siderable difficulty. ‘The change will, in fact, still amount to no- 
thing more than an extension of the course. After the wheat of 
the last year, the ground, agreeably to the principles laid down, 
would at all events fall to be occupied, as the two next successive 
crops, with turnips and barley. This order being then conti- 
nued just as before, it will only be necessary, instead of grass for 
cutting, to lay down the second barley with pasture grasses. ‘The 
land being thus brought into a condition for feeding cattle, it may 
be retained in that state for such a number of years as are judged 
sufficient to accomplish the object proposed. It will then be rea- 
dy to be broken up anew; when the same procedure in every re- 
spect may be followed out, as in the first entering on the pro- 
posed scheme of rotation. 

While, from the remarks thus made, it will have appeared how 
readily any neceflary or expedient alteration may be introduced 
and grafted upon the firft laid down order of cropping, the in- 
quiry will no doubt have almoft, in the fame inftant, generally 
prefented itfelf,—With what degree of change, in refpeét of 
the returns of produce and expenfe of labour, is it to be fuppofed 
that fuch alteration may commonly be found attended ? Or, to 
{tate the matter in a way more appropriate to the prefent purpofe, 
as in every cafe there will be an expenditure of money, it is in 
the ordinary courfe of the bufinefs of the world that the defire 
thould be felt of afcertaining, in fome degree, the extent of this, 
with its proportion to the profits that may afterwards be the re- 
ward of its due application. A dire€tion of thought fo natural 
and fo prevalent as this, feems to have fome claim to attention : 

and 
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and though it is not ¢oncealed from us how much, in difcuffions 
of that fort, will always belong to the province of conjeture and 
gratuitous affumption, efpecially where the fubject is agriculture, 
it is not to be conceived but that, even here, fome found informa- 
tion relative to fuch topics may be obtained. During the profe- 
cution of the inquiry, in any event, an opportunity will be found 
of adverting to the fteps by which the propofed rotation can be 
commodioufly introduced, as well as of alluding, as may feem ne- 
ceffary, to any facilities or difficulties, which, during its progrefs, 
may be expected to ftand in the way of, or to facilitate fuccefs. 

Suppofe, then, a perfon entered into poffeflion of a farm of a 
certain definite extent, fay of about 200 Scots acres. Suppofe alfo 
that this land, from former indifferent management, is rather in 
bad order : and let the &tuation of it, in the firft inftance, be con- 
ceived fuch as to give at once a ready market for the feveral arti- 
cles of farm-produce, and an unlimited command of manure for 
the improvement of the foil. In fuch circumftances, it will un- 
doubtedly be the firft obje& of the cultivator, to bring his lands 
with the greateft poflible expedition into the moft perfect ftate of 
culture ;—in other words, to eftablith, throughout the whole of 
them, without delay, that form of rotation which he hall con- 
fider the moft judicious. A neceflary confequence of this will in- 
deed be, a great enlargement of the expenditure within a given 
time; but the ultimate profit will be proportionably increafed, fince 
the returns will be more fpeedy, as well as more confiderable. 

The extent to which land may be fuppofed deteriorated from 
previous bad treatment, admits of fuch an endlefs variety in de- 
gree, that to lay down any general ftandard to come into ufe on 
every occafion of this kind, is neither practicable nor to be expect- 
ed. It will be fufficient for the prefent purpofe to confider a cer- 
tain proportion of the farm, to the amount, for inftance, of three 
fourths of the whole, as in a ftate of exhauftion by long conti- 
nued tillage. The remainder may be fuppofed to be in a {tate lefs 
worn out; that is, under grafs of feveral years old, but overrun 
with weeds; and in a condition far from defirable in grounds laid 
out for pafture. An approved rotation for the whole may be en- 
tered upon by the third year, in confequence of the following pre- 
paratory arrangement. 

FIELDS. 

Years) A B Cc D 

1, Oats, Fallow & Potatoes, Turnip, Barley or Oats. 

2. Turnip, Wheat, Barley, Beans. 

3- Barley, Turnip, Grafs, Wheat. 

In this order of proceeding, it will be obierved that the firt 
ftep upon that part of the land in which there are ftill fome fta- 
ef mina 
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mina to be wrought upon, is to take from it a crop of oats. The 
roots of the grafs being in fome degree reduced by that means, 
the further pulverization of the foil, as well as the cleaning of it, 
is to be effe&ted by the culture of the fucceeding turnip, which 
may be regarded as opening upon this portion of the grounds the 
propofed rotation. 

On the fecond divifion, naked fallow and a potatoe crop are to 
lead the way to wheat. ‘The extent to which thefe former are fe- 
verally to be cultivated, may vary probably with different circum- 
ftances, unneceflary here to be attended to. Let the proportion 
of each be eftimated at a half; and let the fuperior value attribut- 
ed to that part of the wheat coming after the fallow, be fuppofed 
to compenfate, at leaft in fome fmall degree, the want of a crop 
in the preceding year. 

In the third divifion, the rotation to be purfued is entered on at 
once ; as is alfo, indeed, the cafe in the fourth; only that, in re- 
fpeét to this latter, the common introductory cleaning crop hav- 
ing been left out, it will be proper, inftead of laying down with 
grafs, to fubftitute a crop of drilled beans after the barley or oats, 
with a view to the melioration of the ground. 

The ftate of the expenditure, connected with this preparatory 
procefs, may ftand thus. 

First Division. 
Charge. 


Culture for three 
years - 

Manure for tur- 
nip, with cart- 


L. 375 


age - = = 625 
Seed for the dif- 
ferent crops - 112 


Rent - « = -« 


L. 1712 


Charge. 
Culture for three 
years - - 
Manure to be ap- 
plied in first & 
third years - - 9387 
Seed - « « «9 
Rent = = 600 


L. 375 


L. 2011 


Discharge. 
50 acres oats, 
atisi, . .- 
50 do. turnip, 
ai10h « = « 

50 do. barley, 
at 18h. «= « 

0 


L.650 0 


500 


0 L. 1800 
Subtract L. 1712 1 


0 


0 
650 0 
0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


Gain L.87 10 0 


Second Division. 
Discharge. 


25 acres pota- 


tees, at 15h = LL. 


50 do. wheat, 
atdo. - - 

50 do. turnip, 
at lol - 


O—TI.. 1625=L. 3£6:5: 


iv 
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Third Division. 
Charge. Discharge. 
Culture for three 50 acres tur- 
years - - L.375 0 0 nip, at 104. - L.500 0 
Manure for tur- 50 do. barley 
nips - - - 625 0 0 or oats, at 
Seed - - - + 11117 6 12, - - - 600 0 
Rent - - - - 600 0 0 50 do. grass at 
. 10. - - + 500 0 


cepuailiguligiiatastbing L. 1600 0 
L.1711 17 6—L. 1600=L. 111:17:6 loss. 


Fourth Division. 
. Charge. Discharge. 

Culture for three 50 acres barley 
years - - L.375 0 0 or oats, at 

Manure - - - 468 15 0O 8l..- - - L.400 0 

Seed - - - - 204 7 6 50 do. beans, 

Rent - - - - 600 0 O at 6. ~- «- = 300 0 

0 

0 


50 do. wheat, 
at 160. <) «\.-5'780 
<centismecnguiciliaebiite L. 1450 
L.1648 2 6—L. 1450=L. 198:2:6 loss. * 


Which 


* In forming this estimate, it will be observed that five ploughs 
are considered to be employed in cultivating the farm, maintained 
each at an expense of 100/. per annum. Some hints as to the man- 
ner of calculating this expense will be found in the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, vol. I. p.46., vol. V. p. 9. &c. 

The quantity of manure understood to support cropping for four 
years, is taken at 25 double cart-loads per acre, valued Ciaclading 
cartage) at 10s. per load. When there is to be any difference in re- 
spect to the number of years, a proportional allowance must be made 
in the rate. ; : ; 

The rent is fixed at 42. per annum. The following are the pro- 
portions observed as to the quantity and prices of seed. For oats, 
the rate is 14 pecks, at 24s. per boll; for barley, 12 do., at 30s. ; 
(where these crops are stated to be convertible, the average price is 
taken); for wheat, 3 firlots, at 40s. per boll; for beans, 5 do., at 
24s.; for turnips, 2 lib., at 9d.; for grass, 18 lib. clover at Is., 
1 bushel rye-grass at 3s.6d:; for potatoes, 2 bolls,. at 8s. 

The returns are generally rated low, on account of the supposed 
bad condition of the ground at this period ; though, both here and 

throughout, 
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Which feveral balances being added together, and the deduc- 
tion made of the gain on the firft divifion, the refult is 6081. 7s., 
which is the fum that will be funk during the bringing of the 
land, in the firft inftance, into fuitable condition, and introducing 
on it the propofed rotation, even without taking into the account 
the reward that fhould neceffarily be allowed for the rifk incurred 
in the mean time, and the {kill and induftry employed by the far- 
mer, or, without any allotment being made to meet the neceffary 
expenfes of his family, his outlays of money, or the various inci- 
dental exigencies of the farm. On all thefe grounds, there may 
well be added the further fum of 6ool., which, with the former, 
making a total of 12081. 7s., will, in addition to all the other ex- 
penfes annually to occur, remain as a burden to be anfwered by 
the profits under the propofed fyftem of cropping. 

From the above, it appears, that, by expending the fum of 
1200l., or thereby, upon a farm of 200 acres of arable land, ca- 
pable of carrying turnips, barley, clover and wheat, the whole of 
it may be brought into a hufbandmanlike condition in the fhort 
period of three years. Thofe concerned muft judge for them- 
felves, whether fuch a rotation is an eligible one or not, under the 
circumftances of foil, climate, and markets. The rotation may 
be varied and extended confiderably ; but enough is already faid, 
to fhow the propriety of adopting fuch a one as is now recom- 
mended. A. M. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on various Sulyects. 
Sir, 

As you were pleafed to infert fome trifles I fent you, (no doubt 
becaufe, at the time, not provided with better fare), I truft to a 
recurrence of the like circumftance, and hope the following will 
get a place in your interefting Mifcellany. 

In fupplement to your correfpondent Clown of Aberdeenshire, 
(No. XXXVI. p. 455.), I recommend broom to the attention of 
your chemical friends, for the manufacture of drink: it is fufhi- 
ciently narcotic, diuretic, and ebriating :—and are not thefe the 
beft properties of barley-juice, whether fermented or diftilled ? a 

proo 


throughout, as it is the value of the growing crops that it is calcu- 
lated from, this may be estimated rather higher than would have 
been given by a stranger, in respect of the assistance that may be 
had in managing them from the servants and horses, whose whole 
maintenance and wages have been otherwise accounted for. 
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proof of the one, its powers are afcertained as a cure for the 
dropfy. Dr Mead himfelf relates that he cured a dropfical patient 
by a decoétion ‘of broom, after being thrice tapped. For the o- 
thers, its virtues were well known to every alewife, when in the 
praétice of brewing her own drop of drink; and I doubt not thofe 
gentlemen may fall upon means of difpenfing the effence in differ. 
ent pleafant and portable forms ; and perhaps each perfon may be 
able to carry a flort allowance in a corner of his {nuff or his vine- 

ar-box. . 
: Broom, it is faid, was introduced into Galloway about 1650, 
from Ireland, by Mr Heron of Heron, as a food and fhelter for 
iheep and cattle during the extremity of feafons,—and, I believe, 
with good effet. ‘Ihefe animals certainly eat it; and, befides 
fatisfying hunger, it makes them dizzy, ftupid and fleepy ; and 
I appreherid fome of your readers will be able to vouch with me, 
that, to be once fufliciently in this ftate, is often equal to feyeral 
meals. 

Now, for that great defideratum, the uniformity of weights 
and meafures, fo anxioufly defired by all, but hitherto an infur- 
mountable difficulty, I have a cure infallible: But that mult be a 
fecret till I have fecured my patent ;—without this, counties may 
refolve, and Parliament legiflate, ad infinitum, in vain. When 
good neighbours cannot eafily obtain ftamped paper for bills and 
receipts, they muft make memorandums on plain paper, or per- 
haps take one another’s honeft words. In like manner, when mea- 
fures ordaitied’ are not at hand, people muft take “fuch as they 
have. 

My fecret (but you muft not fpeak it) is merely to give to 
every perfon who has an old meafure, a new’one for it, making a 
glorious bonefire of the caft ones, which could not exceed 20 or 
30,0001. ;—6s. a head on our population ;—furely a bagatelle in the 
prefent times, when 

What meafire orweight may be refolved on, feems indifferent, 
fo be it is uniform ; but, on account of our great and increafing 
conpexion with England, the Winchefter buthel. and hundred- 
weight feem preferable; and this is already the, meafure in our 
border counties, as the Englifh acre is for land; which is a- 
greeable tothe exprefs articles of union 1707. Article 19th re- 
quires that the fame weights and meafures fhall. be ufed through 
the united kingdom, as then eftablithed in England 5 but it feems 
requifite thefe fhould be fquare, not round: ‘The. fquare ones will 
be lefs coft ; and, if well hooped, and bound at the corners with 
irony will laft long, while every one, pofiefled of a foot-ryles may 
be able in a moment to detect impofition, 

Our 
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Our peat-fuel is frequently fo difficult to-dry, as not to have its full 
effect. I think it perfectly practicable, at a moderate expenfe, to 
finith the drying on kilns, either in fmall quantities at a time, or 
in whole ftacks. A common kiln~pot feems all that is neceflary :— 
Qn the ribs of this kiln let one or more courfes of peat be fet on end; 
or the ftack may be finifhed for winter, adding link to link at plea- 
fure. Cover with dung, fo as to let the heat and fmoke circulate 
through the whole, and efcape only at an oppofite end from the kiln. 
incline to think the difference of expente for carrying peat dry, 
and half wet, will more than balance the expenfe of this labour. 

The meritorious efays of Count Rumford will fhow the different 
value of fuel moift and dry ; and the time will perhaps, ere long, 
artive, that many perfons will have even dry peats toafted regularly 
before being ufed, as the baker toafts his wood in the oven the night 
before it is ufed, or the perfon of tafte toafls his oaten cake. 

All fuel muft not only be dry and heated, but have a tendency 
to char, before it burns; as a candle muft warm and melt before 
it afcend into flame. 

I beg leave further to notice one glaring vexation, which, to be 
redreffed, furely requires only to be known to thofe patriots who 
have power. It is, that though our intercourfe with Ireland is fet 
free from duties on horfes and cattle, we are fhamefully interrupt- 
ed with expenfes, cuftomhoule-fees, and lofs of time,—while phy- 
fecal interruptions are harafing enough. Purfuing a fwindler, I 
had to pay ahout 18s. 6d. of fees for leave to embark and difem- 
bark my poney; and, returning late, it became neceffary that it 
fhould remain all night in the hold; and what it fuffered there, 
during fo long a peried, in a noxious air, of which no one can 
conceive the feverity who has not witneffed it, I cannot exprefs. 
I can only fay, when it came out, it did not fcem half its ufual 
ize, and was feeble and dejeQed beyond belief. 

With beft withes, I am, Sir, your very humble fervant, 

Dumfries-shire, 18th February, 1809. j.G 


P.§. If you pleafe, you may add, to what you faid of Rob 
Roy, the following anecdote, which was conimunicated by Max- 
well of Straquhan to the minifter of his parifh, about the year 
1767. Maxwell had joined Roy at the time a price was fet on his 
head, and a party of the military were in fearch of him. 

One time, Roy, Maxwell, aud others, were quaffing whifky in 
the parlour of a Highland fheiling ;—in comes the officer and his 
party. The officer, on invitation, joined Roy; and the foldiers 
went into. the kitéhen. The officer proclaimed, of courfe, the 
wicked a€tions of Roy, and how much he would give for a fight 
of him. Roy added to the officer's ftatement, and faid, as he was 
lately in fuch a place, very near, be thought it poflible the officer 
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might be gratified. Roy obferved that, when the foldiers went 
into the kitchen, they left their mufkets out-fide the door. After 
a while, flipping out, he gave a fignal; and his party came—feized 
the arms—and made the officer and party prifoners. is wasa ftory 
of an hour long, when detailed by Maxwell; but, as the perfon who 
heard it is now of very advanced age, he recolleéts no more. 

If any of your correfpondents could give a concife account of 
Roy, or the heirefs 
He ftole from the Border, 

' To keep his houfe in order 5 
the trial, &c. with dates ; I am perfuaded it would be interefting 
to many of your readers—as would a general account of his clan, 
the Macgregors. * 
~ Cowal was one of his centres; and I have reafon to believe 
the fong might there be obtained, befides information relating to 
thefe marauders,—black-mail oppreffors of all within their reach, 
whether they cultivated the ftubborn glebe, or lived by their flocks 
and herds. We are almoft as defirous to be acquainted with thofe 
devils who oppofed agriculture, as with thofe better angels who 
promoted it. J. G. 


. TO. THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

OIR, 

Ir is now univerfally acknowledged, that good roads are effen- 
tially neceffary for the improvement of any country ; therefore, as 
it may amufe, nay, perhaps, inftruét, in fome points, many of 
your numerous fubfcribers, I fhall, without further apology, offer 
you an extract of a curious old pamphlet, entitled, 

* Prorit, CONVENIENCY AND PLEASURE, 
TO THE WHOLE NATION, 
Being 
A Rational Difcourfe lately prefented to his Majefty, 
; Concernin 
The High-Ways of England. 

By Tuomas Mace, 
One of the Clarks of Trinity-Colledge Chappel, in Cambridge. 
* To mend high-ways, loe, here the way is thewn ; 

No better way than this, fhall e’re nown : 

A fitm and certaip way, of no great‘coft; ~ 

To all wayes elf, their labour’s wholly loft. 

The old way, ne’re could do’t, ’twas meer deceit, 

As may be prov’d it was a very cheat. 

* Printed for the public good, in the year 1675. 


, 


© The 


© The trial here alluded to, is pretty fully detailed in the Scots Magazine for 
July 1752. From it,-the ftate of fociety in this country, at the time, may be 
ferably well afcertained. N. 
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© The Orden of the Work in Three Considerations. 


‘ First, That all high-roads might be reduced into two coach 
or cart traéts, allowing convenient fpace between, which (if thofe 
two might be certainly kept firm and good) would be fufficient 
for all fervices and occafions of travel whatevcr. 

© Secondly, That thofe two tra&ts be drawn fo ftraight as the 
fituation of the ground will afford all allong, for feveral good 
reafons. 

‘ Thirdly, 1 moft humbly conceive, it might be extremely necef- 
fary, t!\ 4 (after this two traéts are perfectly compleated) there was 
a law made for travellers to fome fuch purpofe as this, viz. 

© That all travellers, either with coach, waggon, wain, cart, or 
horfe, coming to the city of London, fhall keep in the right-hand 
tract, coming. 

‘ And in their going from the city of London, fhall likewife 
keep in the right-hand going, viz. on the contrary. 

© The benefits and conveniences of thefe three confiderations 
will be infinite and unconceivable. 

‘ If there were a fmart law made, to keep al! irregular troubles 
fom perfons in an orderly way of civility in their travel; and alfo 
that their punifhment might be almoft fo quick and fure, as their 
affront and injury given; then, without doubt, all quarrellings and 
diturbances, which in that nature are daily committed in con: “‘t- 
ing for the way, (which too often proves mortal, or of very bad 
confequence to many), muft needs ceafe. 

‘ Befides, there is another very great benefit by this law, which 
is, that no man fhould be peftered by giving the way (fometimes) 
to hundreds of pack-horfes, panniers, whifflers, coaches, waggons, 
wains, carts, or whatfoever others, which continually are very 
grievous to weary and loaden travellers; but more efpecially near 
the city, and upon a market-day, a man having travell’d a long 
and tedious journey, his horfe well nigh fpent, fhall fometimes be 
compell’d to crofs out of his way twenty times in one mile’s rid- 
ing, by the irregularity and peevifh croffnefs of fuch like whifflers 
and market-women; yea, although their panniers be clearly emp- 
ty, they will ftoutly contend for the way with weary travellers, be 
they never fo many, or almoft of what quality foever. 

* Who if by fuch a law were ordered all of them to keep in 
one tract or way, (which they might fo well do, as not, and no 
convenience to any one of them im the leaft), I fay, what an in- 
eftimable benefit might all ttavellers enjoy by fuch a law? which 
could be prejudicial to no man, nor to the lea{t occafion of poit- 
hatt-bufinefs, but an affured furtherance. 

* For, if the ways were but thus kept certainly firm, eee 
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and good ; if any man had a mind to travel fafter than that per- 
fon which is juft before him, how readily and fafely might he ftep 
out of the way, and pafs him by; and fo as readily ftep into the 
tract again at pleafure, without the leaft danger of deep cart-rutts, 
or fuch unreafonable high ridges, which now are not poffible (in 
many places) to be paffed over, without menifeft danger’ both to 
man and horfe. 

‘ Nay, Ihave often known many travellers, and myfelf very 
often, to have been neceffitated to ftand ftock-ftill behind a ftand- 
ing cart or waggon, in moft beaftly and unfufferable deep wet 
ways, to the great endangering of our horfes, and neglect of im. 
portant bufinefs; nor durft we adventure to ftir, (for moft immi- 
nent danger of thofe deep rutts, and unreafonable high ridges), 
till it has pleas’d good Mr Carter to jog on, which we have taken 
very kindly. 

* The great neceffity therefore of fach a law, I do conceive, 
will be moft defirable and gratefull to all travellers, who fhall thus 
be affured to travel in peace, fafety and quietnefs ; fo that, in his 
never-fo-long a jousney, he fhall not once be difturb’d or put out 
of his way. 

‘ Befides many other pleafures and conveniences, which F fhall 
forbear to mention, but leave them to travellers to difeourfe upon, 
when this moft happy day fhall thew irfelf; that then the high- 
ways, and the law for travellers, fhall make all this’ (and much 
more) complete, gratefull, and fatisfa€tory. 

§ The Order of the Law. 

* And as to the order of this law of travellers, if any perfon 
fhall happen to be in the contrary way, it thall be his part to go 
out of it, and give way to his oppofite, or otherwife he may be 
compelled. 

* But if any one fhall be quarrelfome, and oppofe, or force any 

other traveller (who is in his right-hand lawfull way) out of it, or 
injure him upon that account : 
_.© Then that perfon fo oppofed, forced, hindred, or grieved, 
(upon juft complaint and proof made to the next juftice of peace, 
conftable, or head-officer of the very next town), fhall have his 
cafe immediately heard and adjudged, according to the truth of 
the evidence ; and that the perfon fo offending hall immediatly 
forfeit, and be compelled to pay fo much to the party ieved or 
injured, and fo much to the poor of that parifh where the cafe is 
tried : Or, for want of fuch payment, his horfe may be diftrained 
upon till fuch payment be made. | 

‘ Lastly, As to the more eafy effedling of the bufinefs, it cannot 
but be thought much mote feafible, to miintain only two tracts, 
which fhall conftantly lie ftraight, and as it were in a line, than 7 
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mend and maintain ways which lie crofs, intricate and confound- 
ed, as moft of our ways throughout England do. 

‘ In the mending of which there is fuch ftrange irregularity, by 
the common menders, that they (in a manner) lofe the greatett 
part of their gravel or {tones ; now laying one load here, and then 
another quite crofs, five or fix cart-ways afide, and in a contrary 
tract; whereas, if there were but only two cart-traéts, they might, 
with far lefs trouble and coft, but infinitely more eafily and effec- 
tually be mended, and moft certainly be for ever maintained ; and 
with a reafonable charge: As here following, moft plainly, 1 fhall 
make appear. 

‘ The manner and means by which this fo needful and _profit- 
able work may moft certainly be effeGted, with much eafe, 
and no great coft. 

‘In all humility thewing, 

‘ That your Majefties wayes are not only unpleafant, cum- 
berfome, and grievous, but alfo very dangerous to the lives and 
limbs, both of men and horfes, is obvious and apparent to all 
travellers. 

‘ And in that it has been, and is ftill judg’d impoflible to have 
them bettered, and to continue them fo, is {till the greater grief. 

* The confideration of which, has been an occafion unto me to 
exercife my thoughts fo far upon the matter, as thus to conclude, 
and afirm the contrary, viz. 

‘ That it is not impoffible, but very feafible and eafie, both to 
have them well mended, and to continue them fo for ever. 

* Yet I muft needs fay, that according to the old, common and 
general way of mending them, it is abfolutly impolhible, yea, al- 
though there were an hundred times the coft and pains beftewed 
on them, as is yearly beftowed. 

* My reafon is this; becaufe the matter (viz. the cof and pains) 
isnot fo much. confiderable, as the manner and order of doeing it. 

« The way of doeing is the only thing, 
Which here prefents itfelf unto the King. 

‘ Now, as. to a more particular explanation, it is to be confider- 
ed, what, and how many caufes there are of the badnefs of thefe 
ways; And they are chiefly four, 

‘1st, Mire, flime, or dirt. 

‘ 2dly, Deep cart-rutts with their high-ridges. 
‘ 3dly, Unevenneffes and holes. 

* gthly, and lastly, loofe ftones. 

— four things being reCtified, your ways mult needs be 
good. 

* The firft thing therefore to be done, (which was never ne- 
glected by the old way), is to cleanfe the ways thoroughly from 
aut, before any gravel or tones be laid on. 

U 3 © Likewife 
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© Likewife all the cart-rutts to be cut down, and carried quite 
away; they being only the flime, greafe, or (as I may better fay) 
the very oy! expreffed, by the continual grinding and {queezing of 
the cart-wheels, which (according to the old way of mending) 
were feldom or never taken away, but only beat down, and put 
into thofe deep holes, and carterutts; which, with fome fivall 
fprinkling of gravel, in fome places only, or a few ftones, or bafe 
ill-favour’d rubbith ; and all this (very diforderly and confufedly) 
was the principal and conflant way of mending the high-ways, 
And thus were they concluded to be well mended; but indeed 
were made worfe thereby. 

© For, fo foon as the great glut of rain comes, the cart-wheels 
having made way for its reception, inftead of being hard and firm 
ground, (which it ought to be), it becomes a quag, or a bog. 
And this is one main caufe of the badnefs of our high-ways, in 
reference to the two firft inconveniences, viz. mire, flime, or dirt, 
with deep cart-rutts and ridges. 

© Now, if thefe two were firft re@tified, as I have declared, 
viz. taken quite away, the other two might with much eafe be 
amended, as here I fhall declare. 

* For example,— 

* Firlt, then, let it be fuppos’d that the ways are thus prepared, 
fo that there were neither dirt, nor the flime or greafe of the cart- 
wheels ; and that I might plainly fee all thefe deep-holes and un- 
evenneffes, I would not doubt but very well to mend them all, 
both tolerably and fufficiently, without the coft of one load of 
itones or gravel ; only by this means, viz. 

‘ Let but my labourers cut down with their mattocks, all thefe 
adjoyning uneverneffes, (which are good ftones and gravel in 
moft places, only ill laid), and fill up thefe holes with the fame. 

* Thus only fhall the ways be ten times better than they were, 
and firm enough for prefent and future ufe, if they might be 2l 
ways fo kept clean. ‘ 

* For the ways, if the dirt were taken off, would in a grea 
meafure mend themfelves, with a very little looking to. 

© Yet I would not be miftaken, as if I did intend no other 
mending but this. No. ‘This is but to fhew how (without the 
colt of any new gravel or ftones, &c.) the ways may be made far 
better than they are, or ever will be, by all the labour and colt 
they ufually beltow upon them time after time. 

* But now, alter this thorough cleanfing (and not. before), | 
would have all thefe hollowneffes fill’d up with the beft gravel or 
ftones that poflibly can be got for that purpofe ; and where there 
is urgent need, fome wood, but not much. 

' * For still I believe (by the way which I shall direct for the 
constant 
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constant care in looking after the ways, when they are once truly 
mended) if there were neither wood, stones, nor gravel, but only 
good hard earth (nay plow’d lands themselves) the ways could 
not possibly be very bad at all; no not in the depth of winter. 

‘Tis only want of diligence and care, 

‘ Which causeth wayes to be out of repair ; 

‘ And as they’r daily gall’d with wearng, 

* So must be daily fill’d with good repairing. 

‘ This is the only way, no way but this ; 

* And thus a fool may mend all what’s amiss 

* With ease, when once he’s shew’d but how ; he’l then 

© Become as wise in this, as wiser men. 

‘ However this may seem a riddle, and impossible; yet I doubt 
not but plainly to make it appear most true and feasible, when I 
come to give my directions for their perpetual maintenance, which 
very suddenly I shall fall upon. 

‘There is one thing more very considerable in this work, which 
js, the rounding and heightning the ways in all places where pos- 
sibly they may be so ordered, the better to keep off the water, 
which is the great corrupter of all high-ways. 

‘ And to this purpose, care ought to be taken to divert all drains, 
which usually issue down upon high-ways, and to find them some 
other passage, if possible. 

‘Many other curiosities and circumstances there are, as to 
the compleate and exact performance in this work, too tedious 
here to be inserted: but they must be left to the wit and discra- 
tion of the ingenuous undertaker, in the time of the operation, as 
need shall require. 

‘ Thus fat towards mending: Now for maintaining. 

‘ The certain way to keep and maintain the High-ways 
rm and good for ever. 

‘I will first suppose, that the ways are thus regulated, cleansed, 
and firmly once mended, according to the order prescribed; and 
that two days have passed since this work was done. 

‘ Now in these two dayes time, there are pretty deep cart-rutts 
made again, but in twice two dayes, much more deep; and ina 
week or fortnight’s time, so deep, and with high ridges, that it will 
occasion a horse to stumble in going across. 

‘ This is the first beginning, and the chiefest cause of the ruine 
of all high-ways. 

‘ How easily might this be mended, if there were appointed but 
a labouring man daily to look after them; so far as he might well 
walk in one day, aud back again, with his shovel or rake in his 
hand, and only be carefull but to turn those little ridges into the 
cart-rutts again ; and the work were done. 

* And then again thenext day; and so day after day, all the yeas 

Us throughout: 
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throughout: In which work, he should not suffer go muchas one 
loose ‘stone to lye or continue in either of the horse tracts, to\stem- 
ble or fall; and in this posture might/one man keep-his 5, 6, 7, 8, 
or 10 miles firm, perfect and good, all the year tong, 

The order of the Day-man, and his constant Work. 

‘ First having his station or allotment given him 3 -how far, or 
how many miles he is to take into his charge and care, (which 
may, and must be more or less, according to the goodness or bad- 
ness of the nature of the ground); I say, he ‘having once settled, and 
entered upon his undertaking, he shall then, every working day, 
be up, and upon the high-ways at working time, summer and 
winter, either with mattock, shovel, rake, scogp, wood-bill, wheel- 
arrow, or what other tool or implements may be thought needful] 
for such a work. ‘i 
~ © And thus shall he walk and work from morning to night, 

¢ First he shall work half his station qne way, for two or three 
days forewards and backwards, and perform whatever may be most 
needfull for his days-work there. 

‘ Then the next two or three days, he shall do the like to.his 
other half station, the other way. 

‘ So. that once in a week's time, shall his whole allotment be 
constantly amended : And I suppose one man may look after ten 
miles very well, in most ordinary good soyls, 

‘So that by this rule, ten men shall constantly keep one hund- 
sed of miles perfect and firm the whole year ; which cannot be es. 
teemed a great charge. — 

* But I suppose it may be objected thus, (and truly), That in 
some grounds, one man cannot possibly manage ten miles, by-rea- 
son of the badness of the soyl, &c. — 

‘I answer thus: Then let him (notwithstanding) manage so far 
as he can, in this manner; Although it be but five miles, viz. his 
two miles and a half one way in two or three days, and his two 
miles and a half the other way, next two or, three days, more-or 
less, as shall be found by experience fit. ' 

* And if quite through the land the work would. require sucha 
charge as this, viz, one day-man for every five mples, what could 
that signifie? : , 

‘ Nothing—in reference to sq great a benefit to all travellers, and 
a general good to the whole nation, as I shall declare; therefore 
ought not to be repined at. 8 i 

‘Yet I am very confident, that in most places, (and but yery 
few excepted), that one man may yery well keep ten miles toller- 
ably well, in almost the worst soyls ; yet it must be granted, that 
those worst grounds can never be kept so-sprucely fine (or garden 
like) as may those other sandy or gravelly soyls. pone 
" 6 However, it may most easily be conceived, that the constant at- 
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tendance of a continual day-man, must nécessarly keep the very worst 
of ways so, that they shall absolutly be free from those gross and 
common annoyances, antl most grievous inconveniences, which we 
find by daily and wofull experience. 

‘ Therefore, I say, Jet the cost be what it will, that should not 
deterr us from putting it into practice or tryal. Yet, I believe, lam 
much about the matter in respect of the charge. 

‘I am likewise very confident, that after the first thorough 
cleansing and amending, the ordinary statutable yearly charge, 
viz..every man’s six days work, &c. will suffice; together with 
those other provisions already design’d and allowed to that pur- 

se. 

* Yet, if I be a little out in this, I hope I shall be excus’d when 
it shall be consider’d, that I am not out in the grand cast of the 
design. 

‘ But at the first there must be some way found out for more 
than ordinary charge, to have them once firmly done; and, after 
that, these constant labouring men shall keep them ever so, ata 
small expence. 

The Conclusion, and very Life of the Business. 

‘ But, first, I would have no common overseers imployed in this 

work: For, 
‘ By their great wisdoms, and their oversight, 
* They ne’re could see to mend the ways aright. 

‘ Therefore it is most necessary, that for-every hundred or two 
hundred miles, (more or less, as may be thought fit,) there be 
oné surveyor general; some ae yea mea man, who should 
constantly be on horse-back himself, or his most faithfull trustees, 
riding upon his station, day after day, to see that the day-men-la- 
bourers truly acted their parts, according to their orders given. 

‘And in case of neglect of their parts, in any of these least punc- 
tilio’s, viz. as to suffer any deep dirt to lye in the horse-track, 
loose stones, (the great undoer of horses, and most constant occa- 
sion of falls,) uneven Jittle knubs, or any holes or cart-rutts una- 
mended, or any other neglect. 

‘Then he shall have power (at his discration) to punish such 
labourers by stoping some part of their wages, or by putting 
them out of that so constant, good, and very easie imployment, 
and to elect others in their places. 

‘ Which thing will cause them be daily carefull and dilligent ; 
and without such an exact-continual-daily-constant-strictness, and 
such severity, by sush faithfull and choice persons, (who will not 
take an office for any end, so much, as to be active, and to see 
their business well performed), the work will not be done ; but 
otherwise it may, with the greatest ease and pleasure ianiginchn : 

aving 
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Having thus furnished you with an extract from this curious 
and rare work, I may, perhaps, at another time, notice some of 
the particulars therein communicated. Suffice it to say, at this 
time, that all improvement is not of modern date, and that many 
parts of the Rational Discourse, presented to Charles IL. by Mr 
Mace, might be carried into execution at the present day, to the 
great benefit of the public roads, and to the eomfort and safety of 
those who travelled upon them. I am-yours, &c, q,.F..E. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S. MAGAZINE. 


Observations relative to Flax. 
Sir, 

Happreninc to take up an old newspaper the other day by ac- 
cident, (the Courier of the 17th October last), I met with the 
following observations relative to flax. As I have just begun to 
cultivate some, (for you must know I am but a very young farm- 
er), and never having met with, in any author, the mode of 
treatment therein recommended, I should wish much to be in- 
formed, through the medium of some of your correspondents ac- 
quainted with the cultivation and management of flax, how far it 
would be safe to adopt the mode pointed out, as there are fre- 
quently hints on different subjects suggested in this way, more 
ingenious than practically useful. Begging your insertion of this 
when convenient, 

I subscribe myself, Sir, your very humble servant, 

Perthshire, May 1809. 


‘ Flar.—The exposure of flax or hemp to the frost or snow, 
* materially facilitates the dressing of it, by destroying the glu- 
* tinous matter which unites the fibres ; and it is now establish- 
* ed, that keeping these plants a second winter, will reduce, by 
* one half, the labour which will attend the dressing of them the 
* first year. It is recommended, that, after steeping, the plants 
* be either spread to the action of the frost and air, or placed in 
* bundles, on their ends, and left in that state till the spring : the 
* better they are dried, the less will be the waste in dressing.’ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On Peat-Ashes. 


Sir, 

In the county of Bedford (at Flitwick), peat-ashes are sold as 
manure, and are used as a top dressing for clovers, and mer 
or 
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for barley, at the rate of from 40 to 60 Winchester bushels per 
acre. They are usually spread during the month of March on 
clover ; and on the surface of the barley lands after the seed is 
sown. Peat-ashes are also admirably useful as manure for tur- 
nips, and are easily drilled with or over the seed, by means of a 
drill-box connected with a loaded cart. 

The crumbs or morsels of peat which break from the spade- 
fuls, are carefully preserved at the places alluded to, and are sold 
for the same purposes as peat-ashes. But, of peat thus pul- 
verized, a larger quantity per acre is used than of ashes. ‘The 
method of burning peat into ashes, is nearly as follows. 

After the quantity required has been cast, a portion sufficient 
to kindle a large heap (suppose two cart-loads) is dried, as much 
as if intended for winter’s use. A conical pile is then built and 
fired ; and, as soon as the flame or smoke makes its appearance 
at any of the crevices, it is kept back by fresh peat, just sufli- 
ciently dry to be free from water ; and thus the pile is continual- 
ly increased, until it has burnt thirty or forty loads, or as much 
more as may be required. The slower the process the better ; 
but, in case of. too languid a consumption, the heap should be 
stirred by a stick, whenever the danger of extinction seems pro- 


bable. 


In case of rain, the workman should be prepared with some 
coarse thick turf, with which to cover the surface of the cone. 
Perhaps the information now given may be satisfactory to A. B. 
(see p. 177, No. $4, of the Farmer’s Magazine). Iam, &c. 
A Frienp. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Use of Seap- Makers’ Waste Ashes, commonly called Soap- 
ers Waste, asa Manure. Drawn up by Order of the Boarv 
or AcricuLrurE, and published by its Direction. 


Introduction —The Board of Agriculture having found, upon 
inquiry, that the produce of soapmakers’ waste ashes, in London 
and its immediate neighbourhood alone, amounts to above 20,000 
tons per annum, and is likely to increase, more especially from 
the use of kelp having been lately introduced into the London 
market, which furnishes a greater quantity of refuse ashes ; and 
being convinced, from the most accurate information, and the ex- 
perience of many of its members, that this quantity of valuable 
manure, if brought into more general use than has hitherto 
been the case, would be an object of considerable importance to 
the national agriculture, are desirous of giving ail the publicity 
: : possible 
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possible to a circumstance 80 well deserving the attention of farm. 
ers, gardeners, hop-planters, nurserymen and others employed. 
in the cultivation of the soil, more especially those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, and on the borders of the navigations 
therewith connected ; and, with that view, have resolved to circu- 
late the following observations, colie¢ted from the best information 
which it has hitherto been in the power of the Board to obtain. 

Sort of Ash.—The great distinction to be found in soap-ashes, 
ae upon the sort of alkaline salt used by the soap-boiler. 

en kelp and barilla are the materials, the ashes are found to be 
more than twice as strong and effective as a manure, than such as 
are the refuse of common potash ; and to this ‘circumstance may 
be attributed, not only the different quantities per acre that ate 
recommended, but also the different results which have attended 
the use of this dressing in different parts of the kingdom, and 
any failures which may have taken place. The ashes to be pro- 
cured at London are all made from barilla and kelp. 

Analysis.—-Mr Davy analysed two specimens of soaperts’ waste 
(sent him by Mr Hawes), in the Laboratory of the Royal Institu- 
tien, and the following was the result. 
aon ee gave, in £00 parts,— 

carbonate of lime, t 76 
OF quich-lime, shout - et Tot. calcareous matter, ¢ 91 parts. 
Of gypsum, about - - - - - - - - + = - 

Of common salt - - - - + +--+ - = + - - 
Of eatbomate of soda - - - - - - + = = + HE 

‘Phe waste from kelp, in 100 parts, gave about 94 of calcareous 
matter, in the same state as that from barilla; about three of 
gypsum, and one and a half of soluble saline matter, containing, 
appareatly, nearby the same proportions of carbonate of soda, and 
of common salt, as in the former instance. 

It is obvious, from the chemical nature of soapers’ waste, that 
it will be applicable wherever calcareous matter is wanted in lands, 
and that u will serve the purposes of liming. 

‘The small quantity of alkaline salt and a gypsum that it con- 
tains, will likewise render it much superior to commen calcareous 
matter, as a top-dressing for every kind of grass. 

It seems probable, that these ashes will be found of most be- 
neft on soils that abound largely with undecomposed vegetable 
substances, upon which the alkaline salt will act powerfully. 
Charceal also, wherever found, may be rendered miscible with 
water, which will produce a considerable effect. The ashes prov- 
ing highly beneficial on peat-moss, and om low spongy meadows, 
seems to be a confirmation of this fact. On calcareeus soils they 
may not produce am equal result, as one third of the mass of ae 

ashes 
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ashes'is composed. of lime. They can scarcely be recommended 
on dry burning sands. 

Such farmers as are in the habit of making composts, will pro- 
bably use these ashes as a material in forming the heaps; and, 
so far as earth is concerned, there can be no objection to the prac- 
tice; but, in respect of dung, it may admit a doubt. In pro- 
portion to. the quantity of alkaline matter left in the ashes, it will 
tend to shorten the duration of the effect of the dung; and as 
the addition of ashes will render stirring and mixing necessary, it 
merits consideration, whether the better system be not to use 
these manures separately. It seems slebnahio, in the application 
of these ashes to arable crops, to sow and harrow them in pre- 
viously to sowing the seed, which will prevent the action of any 
acrid or caustic quality on the germination of the young plants. 
The same circumstance will point out the autumn as the proper 
season for applying them on grass lands, though experiments may 
be tried with them early in spring. Mr Hawes, from the infor- 
mation which he has received, particularly from Liverpool, where 
they are eagerly sought after, states, that they are mixed with 
pond, ditch, and river mud, and used in about four months. ‘This 
also agrees with the practice of Robert Thornton, Esq. of Clap- 
ham, who has used them about four years, and has thereby great- 
ly improved a very sour pasture. In Cheshire they plough them 
into the land; but an Essex farmer remarks, that these ashes are 
of so heavy a quality, that the tillage should be shallow. 

Effect.—In Surrey, these ashes have been found infallibly to 
kill insects, (Malcolm’s Comp. vol.ii. p. 173.) The effect of t 
ashes admirable both on grass and arable (Adam’s Essays on Agri- 
culture, vol.i. p. 167.) Destroys slugs and vermin of every de- 
scription (Museum Rusticum.) Mr Mansfield, near Epping, on a 
poor sour pasture that would not mow, nor would stock eat it, 
four waggon-loads per acre effected a total change; soil strong, 
wet, and heavy (Essex Rep. vol.ii. p. 246.) Mr Sherwood, of 
Abbots-Langley, Herts, has used these ashes with very great suc- 
cess mixt in composts. ‘They are very serviceable in new planta- 
tions, particularly where the soil is cold. A Noble Lord, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Agricultures possesses a grass field in Wilt- 
shire, which was manured with soap-ashes near twenty years ago, 
and the improvement was very great, and has continued so ever 
since. Two principal farmers near Ealing, Mr Thorne and Mr 
Knivett, have used them for many years for arable land, with great 
success and advantage. Robert ersten, Esq. of Clapham, in 
some experiments amounting to seven acres, found that these 
ashes adde-| a load. of hay per acre to the crop. The Marquis of 
Abercorn’s. bailiff says, his father always considered one load of 
soap- 
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soap-ashes equal to five loads of rotten dung, and particularly im- 
proved the soil and verdure. The Reverend Mr Dudley formed, 
in Essex, composts of these ashes with marsh banks, which were 
mixed well together, and spread on grass land with t effect. 
Hence there is considerable reason for believing, that there is 
scarcely a manure to be procured, that will be found so profit- 
able (price considered) as these ashes, and that the farmers in the 
vicinity of London, and of all the navigations leading from it, 
may embark largely in the use of this manure, without the smal- 
lest apprehension of loss by so doing ; but that, on the contrary, 
they will find the profit decidedly great, and, by the use of 
them, may prevent the continual advance of all sorts of manure. 
Barges bringing lime, chalk, timber, bricks, malt, and corn to 
London; can get’a freight back at twelve hours’ notice. 

Conclusion.—It is evident, from the preceding observations, 
that the use of soapers’ waste is well known in various parts of 
the kingdom ; but as the quantity of this valuable manure is like- 
ly considerably to increase, owing to the more extended use of 
kelp in the soap manufacture, ‘it would be desirable to have the 
following particulars ascertained, in a more satisfactory manner 
than hitherto has been the case. 

t. The soils and the crops for' which this manure is’ best cal- 
culated ? 

2. The quantity that should be laid on each per acre ? 

8. The proper period of the year for laying it on? 

4. Whether any mixture should be used with soapers’ waste— 
what is the best mixture—and the best proportions ? 

5. What are the effects of this article compared with other ma- 
nures, and its relative value ? 

Any information regarding these particulars, transmitted to the 
Board of Agriculture, 32, Sackville Street, London, will be par- 
ticularly acceptable. 

N. B. ‘These ashes may be had by applying to Mr Jorn Trort- 

TER, Dunbar, or Mr ‘Fuomas Parerson, Prestonpans. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On Maniires. 
Srr, * 

Tue following remarks are on an important subject, and, if 
they can, with propriety, be ‘inserted in your useful mat 
1 am convinced they will do some’ general good, both’ to agricul- 
ture and to the community at large. = 

No article in husbandry and gardening is 6f more consequence 
than manure. The labours of the cultivator, and the researches of 
the naturalist, are more ot less advantageous to 2 district, accord- 


ing 
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ing as abundant supplies of manure can or cannot be obtain- 
ed. ‘The sources whence this substance can be drawn are limited 
by nature, and by various circumstances. The chief supply is 
from cattle ; but as it is impossible to maintain a quantity of these 
commensurate with the improvements by which husbandry could 
otherwise be advanced, manure is evidently a most important de- 
sideratum in —_ district. 

The process of nature in ee the balance betwixt animal 
and vegetable existences, is wonderful. The former inhale the 
efluvia with grateful and salutary sensations, which the latter 
throw off ; and they derive health as well as nourishment from 
their productions. The latter receive their support and their sa- 
lutary influence from the exuviz of the former, and are more or 
less vigorous according as abundance of these are supplied. To 
both classes of existences it is an advantage to be relieved of their 
fruits; and to both, culture and cleanliness are peculiarly salu- 
tary. 

But this invaluable species of manure is, to our fastidious sen- 
sations, so loathsome, that we as speedily as possible banish it from 
our sight.. When men were scattered over extensive fields, 
this was natural and useful; but, when closely penned. toge- 
ther in cities, the same art that preserves them there, and regu- 
lates the motion of all their natural propensities, must be exer- 
cised in relieving them from this disagreeable feeling: As things 
are managed in this and in most other large cities, human exuviz 
are indeed put out of sight, but that is all; for nearly their whole 
substance is decomposed in the atmosphere which we breathe; 
and the remainder, after attaining its last degree of loathsomeness, 
is deliberately carried under our noses to that situation where 
alone,it can be got quit of altogether. 

From the process we observe going forward in the country, in 
ehurch-yards and elsewhere, where putrid and fermenting sub- 
stances are neutralized and absorbed without noisomeness and 
without difheulty; it is astonishing that a similar process should 
not have been instituted at home. T'wo things only are necessary, 
—to have no unnecessary mixture of fluidity, and to supersaturate 
the exuvie with ashes, soil, or any carbonaceous matter. The 
fluid part of exuviz is known to be invaluable in many manufac- 
tures, and cannot be collected in sufficient quantities for their 
purposes. The sweepings of a house, and the ashes produced in 
the grate might, without any other assistance, supersaturate the 
rest. But for the attainment of health and cleanliness, no one 
surely will grudge (when it is necessary) the trouble of getting 
sand, or some such substance, to complete this supersaturation. 
Our artists now bend their genius to every improvement in oer 
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object. Can an article of furniture for accomplishing these ob- 
jects, therefore, be considered as an a ? 

To me it appears quite practicable to collect ols exuvize 
of this metropolis, amounting annually to some thousand tons, 
by such means as I shall suggest. hand of the magi 
might here, as in most municipal improvements, be useful in the 
beginning, and in the superintendance of this matter; but indivi. 
dual interest would afterwards, I am persuaded, de the rest very 
fully. 

I would propose to have from twelve to twenty public temples 
of Guatadanneh in convenient situations, and each under the 
superintendance of its owner or his lessee. I think these temples 
ought to be kept clean, by supersaturating and removing 
thing of an opposite kind ; that they ought to be neat and com. 
modious ; of a convenient form, and in such a pesition, that they 
should either be on a step, or be a half story up; that the reser. 
voirs should be built round with ashlar, and floored, and have 
such an inclination of the sides as to make the bottom narrow, 
which bottom ought to incline towards the back, in which the 
door or fixture, by which the contents are to be removed, should 
be placed; and, bottom being sufficiently raised above the 
ground below, the cart could be carried under it. A few mo- 
tions with the shovel would by this means discharge the contents 
of the reservoir into the cart, which could proceed through lanes 
and by-paths into the country. 

In order to collect the whole exuviz of a neighbourhood, I would 
make this distribution a matter of labour and attention. Every 
morning at an early hour, let the proprietor of the ward reservoir, 
or his servant, go through and collect thé domestic contents. 
‘These ought to be collected in each house into a squate box, with 
a lid, in a supersaturated state, which box the lessee would carry 
with him, leaving another for the use of next day, with a quan- 
tity of saturating matter, as ashes, dried soil, &c. He might also 
collect the fluid exuvize for the benefit of the manufacturers, in 2 
separate jar; these boxes might be put upon his barrow below, 
by which he might carry them into the ward deposite, emptying 
each bex therein by a side door, taking care, however, to super- 
—s the whole. saa aie “ 

As the sweepings streets and other rubbish might not 
sufficient eae are a an renames 
rubbish might, in coming in from. the country, bring a quantity 
the matter necessary for this purpose, which ear) distributed 
about the ward in the ing by the proprietor or his servant in 
the returned box. It would See oe 
covering the bottom of the box. Orbe the contents also, 
in fike manaer, should be covered with equal care. 


The 
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The great difficulty,fo overcome is, to make this a work that 
pérsons can go about without difficulty or disgust. Nothing but 
supersaturation. can prevent the last, and a due system of police 
the first. “Perialties for throwing exuviz out of the windows; and 
cettain immunities secured. to the proprietor or lessee of these 
temples, are necessaty: ; But were the work was once keenly set 
agoiig, a vatiety. of improvements might succeed ;, and the busi- 
ness, liké many others of thdse that were from the first disagrees 
able, might be clothed with decency, and even, in course of time, 
with not unseemly. flowers and.ornaments. 

I'beg pardon for being so minute; but it is impossible to expect 
any advantage without this; for as people recoil from this sub- 
ject. as a thing unfit for Rotice, they must be convinced, not only 
of its expediency, but also of its practicability. 

{shall conclude with just noticing, that were the system, above 
recommended, adopted throughout the kingdom, many thousand 
actes of ground would be made of double their present; value, 
Many thousand invaluable plants, now rare, would be produced 
in our gardens; the atmosphere of our towns and streets would 
be purified ; and numbers ef people not only supplied with la- 
bour, but with labour of the most productive kind to the king; 
dom: ; 

Edinburgh, 19. May, 1809. Giaucus. 


‘To THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on Paper Credit. 


Sygtenep. 

ThE old adage OF Ne sutor ultra crepidam may, with great pro+ 
se toe to the writer of the * Efflay upon the too great 
Extétit'of Papér Citculation in “Great Britain, but more particu- 
larly*in Seotiand, ’ inferted fome time fincé iri your excellent Ma- 
gaze, -“"Phe gentleman who writes on that fubjeét may, for aught 
I know," be"a ‘dab in* matters of agticulrute, though not verfant in 
theafcieheé of ‘polirital ‘etonomy. With your leave; I fhall make 
a few témnatks ‘on ‘His tomimunication: ' 

He fays,—* I fhall, therefore; without further preamble, ftate 
it, a8 att ation univerfally admittéd of, that the paper circulation 
of this Kingdorh is ‘vaftly ‘too much extended, confidering that the 
public at fabye’ have tio durthier fecurity frorh individuals who choofe 
‘0 pats} Ur 'vather palm, their bank-notes upon them, than the po- 
pulat' épinfion Enterfained of their refpeétive credits. * 

Axioms aré tit ‘very plenty in the world; and few of them, 
compararively fpéaking, ate, 23 yet, to be found in the fcience of 
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political economy. “A writer a pe with his fubje& would 
paufe, before he elevated to fo hig a rank what he confidered to be 
a truth; but your correfpondent boldly afferts as an axiom, what isa 
matter of confiderable dubiety among the beft informed people. It 
would have been more decent in this gentleman, to have favoured 
the readers of the eflay with the arguments which have produced 
conviction upon his mind of the exceflive circulation of paper 
money. To me, at leaft, it would have been particularly ufeful ; 
for, although I admit moft readily, that fome bankers may iffue 
too great a quantity of notes, I do not think that the total circula- 
tion, upon the whole, is too great for the growing demands of the 
country. Had he taken the trouble of detailing the reafons for the 
opinion he is. pleafed to entertain, I fhould have confidered it my 
duty to have ftated mine at length ; but, as he has kept a guarded 
filence as to his causa scientia, or ratio decidendi, 1 thall, on the 
other hand, be equally mum. 

If paper circulation be too much extended, then your corr- 
{pondent ought to have blamed it on account of that over-extenfion 
merely ;—if paper circulation be unworthy of credit, then it merits 
cenfure, becauie of its not being good, in mercantile flang. When 
we find fault with the exceflive tallnefs of a man, we do not do fo 
becaufe he happens alfo to be lean. He is too tall, becaufe he is fo: 
the property of leannefs is another fault, purely accidental in the fame 
perfon. In like manner, your correfpondent, when he found fault 
with the over-circulation of paper money, fhould have exprefled 
this unfavourable opinion of it, as founded upon that fagt singly, 
and not lugged in, neck and fhoulders, the difqualification of want 
of credit. Were all paper as good as that of the Bank of England, 
{till its over-circulation would be an evil; but certainly it is no part 
of that evil, that it is unworthy of credit. This writer blames a 
thing, viz. paper money, Om account of its poffefling a certain qua- 
lity, viz. over-circulation; by appealing to its being undeferving of 
credit. The truth is, that an over-circulation, and a bad circulz- 
tion, are two independent and diftin€&t qualities ; for there maybe 
an over-circulation, yet all the paper be good 5 and the circulation 
may be bad, although, in regard to extent, it may be exceedingly 
limited. It is but fair, to put the faddle upon the right horfe. 

One would imagine, that all other traders had, before entering 
into bufinefs, found fecurity for the amount of their dealings; 
elfe how comes it that your correfpondent attributes to bankers a- 
lone, the faét of producing no other fecurity but ‘ the popular opi- 
nion entertained of their refpective credits?’ But I would juft ak 
him, does the Eaft or Weft India merchant, the great manufac- 
turer, ‘or, in fhort, the whole mercantile and man uring world, 
find fecurity to the public for the amount of their ongne' 

ow, 
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How, then, does he fingle out a particular profeflion, that of bank- 
ing, and hold it up to the public, as depending upon popular opi- 
nion folely for its exiftence ? If other trading companies found fe- 
curity, I thould certainly, from a fenfe of equality, be of opinion, 
that bankers ought to follow their example ; but 1 can fee no blame 
imputable to the latter, for not doing what the former never do 
themfelves. 

I am not difpofed, at préfent, to admit an over-circulation of 
paper, nor to deny the fact; but, for the fake of argument, I {hall 
take it for granted ; and then confider the propriety of either of the 
modes fuggefted for remedying the evil. 

The firft mode mentioned by your correfpondent is, for Parlia- 
ment ‘ to pafs a bill, obliging every private banker ifluing fuch notes, 
to lodge good fecurities to the extent of two thirds of his intended 
circulation, and levying a heavy penalty from any one exceed- 
ing such circulation ; as alfo, upon being convicted of fuch delin- 
quency, the party offending to be, ipso facto, deprived of the power 
of iffuing bank notes thereafter. ’ 

Your correfpondent feems not to know much of the tranfactions 
of what is called a private banker, or he would know that a perfon 
of this defcription does not iffue notes at all; ard, therefore, there 
can be no reafon for his finding fecurity. A public banker iffues 
notes of his own 3 but a private one makes the whole of his pay- 
ments in paper of other people. What he means by a private 
banker, I prefume, is in contradiftin€tion toa chartered bank; but 
all are not neceffarily private, who are not of the latter defcrip- 
tion. 

He talks of the private banker lodging fecurities to the extent of 
two thirds of his intended circulation ; but he does not fpecify how 
that is to be done, or in whofe hands the truft is to be repojed. 
If the fecurity.is to be in the fhape of gold and filver, locked up in 
a {trong box, then the bufinefs will be conducted neceffarily at a 
much greater expenfe than it is done under the prefent circum- 
ances; and, of courfe, the public, when dealing with a bank, 
mult pay that difference. If certain individuals are to become 
bound to that extent, then, if the banking company fail in bufinefs, 
the public, to be fure, will not be the fufferers; but, what is inf- 
nitely worfe, the lofs will fall upon the heads of two or three peo- 
ple, who had come forward out of mere friendfhip. It were much 
better, in the event of the occurrence of fuch a misfortune, that 
the moft numerous body, the public, and not the friends of the 
houfe, comparatively {peaking very few, fhould be the fufferers. 
If, again, the pattners in this banking-houfe mutt give landed fe- 
curity before they ifflue a note, then many very able people, and 
men of fortune, from the circumitance of being poffefled of no 
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heritable property, are prevented from following the profeffion, 
and, of courfe, the public deprived of the manifold advantages at- 
tending fuch an eftablifhment. Befides, we all know very well, 
that landed gentlemen are the worft men of bufinefs in the world; 
and, if no other are to be permitted by law to carry on the occu- 
pation of a banker, that fpecies of trade will foon ceafe to have 
any exiftence at all. 

But, pray, what does your correfpondent mean by an ‘ intended 
circulation?’ It may be, that the partners of a banking-houfe 
find fecurity to the extent of two thirds of their intended circula. 
tion; but what, in the name of common fenfe, is to hinder them 
from afterwards increafing it to fuch an extent, as that this origi- 
nal proportion will fall to one hundredth part ? If this effect can- 
not be prevented, (and no power upon earth can do it), what the 
better are the public of the boafted fecurity lodged by thefe bank- 
ers at commencing bufinefs? Indeed the community will, in all 
probability, be greater fufferers than they otherwife would have 
been ; for, trufting to the original fecurity found by the banking- 
houfe, they have repofed greater confidence than they would have 
done in other circumftances, and, of courfe, become greater lo- 
fers. It may be faid that, in the punifhment of the offending 
party, there is aremedy ; but what is it? If the concern be un- 
able to fulfil thefe engagements, how can they pay the fine im- 
pofed upon them by this act of Parliament, without injuring the 
public ? and, if they do pay it, the money eventually comes out 
of the pockets of the very people whom the ftatute meant to pro- 
tect. Moreover, it is ridiculous in the extreme to prevent a bank- 
er from ifluing any more notes, when he is unable to retire thole 
already in the circle. One would imagine, that a ftatute to pre- 
vent the public from trufting a bankrupt, would be a work of fu- 
pererogation. In all thefe matters, individuals are much wiler 
than a¢ts of Parliament, and tre wifeacres who framed them. 

‘ The fecond mode (which indeed I fhould prefer) would be, 
for the Legiilature to allow of no other than the Bank of Eng- 
land notes to be iffued in circulation in South Britain, with branch- 
es thereof to be fettled in the different large trading cities through- 
out the kingdom, for the interior circulation and convenience of 
trade. ‘The fame plan to be adopted refpeéting Scotland, confin- 
ing its circulation tothe Royal and Old Banks, and Britith Linen 
Company, and branches refpe€tively belonging thereto.’ 

I would take an even bet, that this country gentleman of yours 
holds ftock in one or other, or all of the different chartered Com- 
panies ; elfe why, upon his own principle, need there be any 0 
ther original or fundamental bank than the Bank of England: 
‘This might be the grand trunk bank, and innumerable collater 
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ones might branch from this parent ftem, through the country, in 
all dire€tions. With thefe acceffions it would fupply the demands 
of the north and fouth parts of the ifland, as well as with the 
afiftance of the three Scotifh banks. 

But your correfpondent feems aware of the objections that muft 
neceflarily occur to his plan; for he fays, ‘ Perhaps this limited re- 
friction of the circulation of Great Britain might be deemed a 
kind of monopoly Jegal/y vetted in the hands of a few, which, if 
not conduted upon liberal principles, might be unequal to the 
full extent of circulation requifite for the country. Yet I fhould 
think, that the managers and directors of fuch banks, tafting the 
fweets of exclufive profit, would not fail to ereét branches in pro- 
per fituations adequate to a full circulation.’ The limitation here 
fuggefted is, without doubt, a monopoly of the ftricteft kind, al- 
though your correfpondent wifhes to draw a veil over it. If a 
monopoly confifts of only one houfe being permitted to carry on 
a particular trade, certainly the Bank of England would be in full 
pofleffion of the exclufive privilege, if all other banks were impe- 
tioufly banifhed from the face of the country. 

Money is one of the great bufinefies of a mercantile country ; 
and, like all others, is much better in the hands of many, than of 
afew. Other trades are carried on by a number of individuals ; 
and this of money, for the fame reafons, ought to be conducted 
by as many as find encouragement to follow it. In the number 
of individuals carrying on the fame trade, there is a check upon 
one another moft favorrable in its refults to the intereft of the 
public. If all the grain in the country were in the hands of one 
great company, it would be in their power to deal it out either in 
large or {mall quantities, as they pleafed. in like manner, if 
there be but one bank, it lies in its power to regulate the circula- 
tion jult as it lifteth,—at one time to inundate the country with 
paper money, and at another to ftarve it into a furrender. 

In the cafe of a country like this, where the whole circulating 
medium is nearly in paper, any ofcillation in the quantity of mo- 
ney is attended with the moft injurious cffeéts to the holders of 
goods of every defcription. A merchant furnifhes a large quanti- 
ty of commodities, at a time when the circulation chances to be 
great, and, of courfe, pays a high price. ‘The bankers, in the 
meanwhile, draw in the greater part of their exceflive circulation ; 
and the merchant is under the neceflity of felling at a moment 
when the circulating medium is at a low ebb, and, of courfe, is a 
very confiderable lofer. A number of banks, however, who can- 
not poflibly be a€tuated by an uniform fpirit at all times, will pre- 
vent this rife and fall in a great meafure taking place, and produce 
as regular a ftate of money circulation as the nature of the thing 
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will admit of. As it is, this flux and reflux of the quantity 
of money in the market, is felt occafionally, in a great degree, 
y mercantile people, and, in critical times, is the ruin of thou. 
ands, 

Your correfpondent muft have ftrange notions of bufinefs; o. 
therwife he never would have faid that a bank, having a monopo- 
ly, would conduét themfelves in a manner moft advantageous both 
to themfelves and to the intereft of the public. If he will take the 
trouble of looking about him, he will find that the fact is direétly 
the reverfe. It is pafling ftrange in him indeed, to fay, that a 
banking company, in the poffeflion of a monopoly, would give 
themfelves the trouble of § erecting branches in proper fituations 
adequate to a full circulation.’ 

It is not in the nature of things, that one great company should 
be as active and vigorous in the prosecution of a particular branch 
of business, as a great number of smaller ones. A bank may, like 
the human body, become unwieldy and indolent from its extreme 
bulk. In the instance of one large bank, the individuals who di- 
vide the profits, or, in other words, the masters, are incom- 
parably far less numerous than the servants, or those who work 
for wages. All activity in business resides wholly in the for- 
mer, because of their profits being in proportion to their in- 
dustry; while, on the other hand, the latter are indolent and 
lazy, because of their reward being fixed and determinate. This 
small number of industrious individuals, acting upon so large 
amass of vis inertia, must necessarily spend a greater part of 
that industry, which, in other circumstances, would be most 
productive to them, but, in this particular instance, totally 
unprofitable. In the case of a variety of banking establish- 
ments, matters are upon quite a different footing ; because the 
number of persons concerned in the profits are infinitely more 
numerous than the labourers for hire. In these, accordingly, 
there is an activity and an industry not discernible in a large 
establishment ; and the only danger is, that from this very in- 
dustry, business may sometimes be pushed to a dangerous e1- 
treme. 

A great banking-house established in the metropolis, can have 
no feelings congenial to those of a public living at a distance. 
From being only one, they are naturally egotistical and selfish ; 
and, from their unacquaintance with what is going on in the pro- 
vincial world, they cannot enter at all into the wants or wishes 
of the community of which they are members. A number of 

rivate bankers, on the other hand, from the circumstance of be- 
ing scattered over the face of the country, and being, in regard 
to rank in society, more upon a footing with people in theit 
neighbourhood, 
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neighbourhood, Rnow more of the wants, and are better inclin- 
ed to enter into the feelings of those who are more nearly their 
equals. For these reasons, private bankers must be more cap- 
able of judging of the amount of a full circulation, and more 
disposed to augment it in case of its being below the neces- 
sities of the country. 

Competition is the life and soul of business; and, without 
it, all trades however well disposed the partners may be, will 
degenerate and fall into decay. ‘The improvements that have 
taken place in the different manufactures within these late years, 
and the wonderful accommodation enjoyed by the public in every 
department of business, and, among others, in that of bank- 
ing, is much owing to this cause. Your correspondent may be 
perfectly assured, that if all competition were done away, by 
the establishment of a monopoly bank, he and the rest of the 
public may bid an eternal adieu to the present agreeable mode 
of business to be met with in almost all the banking-houses in 
the country. 

Having, with so very little a both of the 
plans suggested by your correspondent, it may be imagined in- 


cumbent upon me to submit to your readers my own cure of an 
evil, which I do not altogether deny. 


Iam, Sir, one of those people, who think that the manufac- 
ture of statutes and acts of Parliament should be upon as small 
a scale as possible. It by no means follows, that, because the Le- 
gislature pass a law, it must be innocuous in its effects, and 
beneficial to the public. Many an act, which was supposed 
by its wise framers calculated to remedy an evil, has either 
failed in the accomplishment of its object, or, with the removal 
of an abuse, has planted another of an infinitely worse tendency 
in its place. Were all statutes, like milk and honey, innocent, 
I would not hesitate knocking them off by thousands; but when, 
on the contrary, they may prove injurious, I would be exceed- 
ingly cautious in the promulgation of them. 

Were it incumbent upon all other merchants and traders to 
find security to the public for two thirds of their intended busi- 
ness, I should certainly give my vote for banks doing the same 
thing. But what man ever started the propriety of an East or 
West India merchant finding this requisite security. If, therefore, 
other traders, in whose well-doing the public are as much interest- 
ed as bankers, are not called upon to find security, why should 
bankers be whipped into an obligation of this kind ? In a mercantile 
sense, it is credit alone which connects a merchant or banker 
with the public; and, if nothing more is required of the former, 
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than the popular opinion of his soundness, why shoyld more be 
demanded from the other ? 

In physics, if land and water be ina state of freedom, they 
will most assuredly find their level; and,’ im the economical 
world, I believe that, if matters be just let: alone, they will be 
corrective of each other. We do not meddle with merchants 
and manufacturers; and, except in a few instances, we find that 
the credit they receive from the public is nearly commensurate 
with their merits. Precisely does the same thing take place in 
the case of bankers also. 

My simple remedy, therefore, of the evil, when it does oc- 
cur, is just to let things take their course ; and the result will 
be infinitely more beneficial to the public, than all the acts of 
Parliament which it is possible to make, 

I agree with your correspondent, that the subject of his essay, 
and of these animadversions, is not, in appearance, ultimately 
connected with agriculture, which it is the professed object of 
your Magazine to discuss. But, though political economy will 
not make a farmer, yet I am of opinion that the two sciences 
mutually assist each other, and that a man cannot be an enlight- 
ened husbandman, without knowing something of the principles 
of this modern study. Jf no other good were to result from the 
union of the two, than a conviction of the transcendant superio- 
rity, both in an individual and in a national point of view, of 
agriculture over commerce and manufactures, enough would be 
gained to the country. Perhaps, at some future period, I ma 
consider this interesting subject in this twofold light, and take 
the liberty of transmitting the fruit of my meditations to you. 

Iam, &c. A Private Banker. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Reply to the Strictures on the Description of Perthshire Husbandry. 


Sermo datur cunctis, animi sapientia paucis, 
‘ , 
DIR, 


AmonG the numerous, able, and refpectable correfpondents 
whofe exertions have contributed to raife your publication to its 
prefent pitch, one has lately appeared, of a very fingular caft, the 
drift of whofe communications is not eafily comprehended, whilft 
the language, in which they appear, is of a kind not generally ufed 
in decent company. I need hardly fay, that the gentleman who 
figns A Constant Reader, is the correfpondent here alluded to. In 
one refpect, that gentleman bears fome refemblance to Eroftratus, 
who refolved to render himfelf confpicuous by fome great oa 
ut 
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but, being unable to achieve any thing remarkably meritorious, 
he burnt the temple of Diana, that fo, rather than his name fhould 
fink into oblivion, it might be handed down to polterity, even on 
account of his committing a crime of enormous atrocity. In like 
manner, 4 Constant Reader being evidently and confeffedly inca- 
pable of furnifhing any thing for your Work of a practical or ufe- 
ful nature, in agreftical matters, aflumes the office of cenfor, and 
criticizes feveral performances on fubjects of a fpeculative caft, 
by fome of your firft-rate correfpondents. Such condué, in no 
cafe very laudable, is rendered quite infufferable by the falfe quo- 
tations, unfair inferences, dogmatical opinions, and offcnfive lan- 
guage which he ufes. He feems urged on by a fpirit of contra- 
diction; keen, beyond any thing hitherto feen in the Farmer’s 
Magazine. In the first place, he attacked the produétions al- 
luded to; but, as he did not choofe to do this in fuch terms 
as one gentleman will always ufe when addrefling another, the 
authors have hitherto forborne to take any notice of him; being 
difgufted, I prefume, by his uncourtly addrefs. Finding himfelf 
difappointed in raifing a fquabble with thefe gentlemen, he, in 
your thirty-fixth Number, falls foul of the * Comparative View 
of the Paft and Prefent Hufbandry of Perthfhire,’ Vol. VIII. 
p: 425, which I fent you. I had no right to expe better ufage 
at his hands, than a Judge of one of the fupreme courts of the 
kingdom had previoufly met with. Accordingly, to ufe his own 
words, he £ expreffes himfelf with freedom’ when reviewing that 
production ; a freedom, in truth, unfhackled by either candour or 
decency. But my ideas of honour not being quite fo refined as 
thofe of the gentleman whom he formerly attacked, I will no 
more fuffer my well founded ftatements to be mifreprefented, even 
when that is attempted in fcurrilous language, than I would en- 
dure an infult from a fool or a fifhwife, without refenting it. 

At the outfet, 4 Constant Reader fays,—* when I venture be- 
yond my profeflion, I certainly lay mylfelf open to criticifm. Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam has been in-ufe as an aphorifm for eighteen 
hundred years; and I have not feen a ftronger inftance of its juft- 
nefs, than this gentleman’s conduct furnithes. ‘Though neither 
a landed gentleman nor farmer, * he controverts the opinions of 
fome of the firft agriculturi(ts in the country, in as dogmatical a 
manner as if he had fat in the profefior of agriculture’s chair for 
half a century. He does not, however, inform your readcrs what 
my profeflion is; only, they may readily learn from him, that I 
am not a farmer ; as every one of the topics which he is fo diifi- 


tisfied with my manner of treating, is cloiely conneéted with agri- 
culture, 


He 


* See vol. IX. p. 163. 
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He then defcends to particulars ; and, in the first place, finds 
much fault with me for being of opinion, that the climate of Scot- 
land had, of late years, become colder than formerly, and the 
morals of its inhabitants more ‘ decayed.’ 

The paflage which relates to the growing depravity of morals, 
he does not quote: for what reafon I pretend not to know. E- 
very one, indeed, who takes the trouble to perufe the View of 
Perththire Hufbandry, will fee, that it contains no fuch affertion: 
but then, your Conftant Reader could have done here, what he 
does in other cafes, he could have perverted fome paragraph to 
ferve his purpofe. He, however, makes up for this deficiency, 
by a lengthened declamation againft the opinion quoted relative to 
the growing deterioration of climate; and fcruples not to occupy 
three full pages of your Magazine, in attempting to expofe me to 
ridicule, for entertaining any fueh notion. And this he does, 
without any better foundation, than my faying, that ‘ it feems to 
be the opinion of fome people, that the climate of Scotland had 
become much lefs genial than formerly.’ Though I added, ‘ it 
is very queftionable, whether the alteration has taken place in the 
weather, or the conftitution of their bodies,’ he very ingeniouf- 
ly quotes the whole paragraph, except this laft fentence ; and fa- 
thers the firft theory on me ; ai fame time, imperioufly calling on 
me to adduce my proof. But not holding myfelf refponfible for 
every opinion which I may talk of, I certainly confidered myfelf 
under no obligation to bring forward evidence in fupport of either 
of the opinions mentioned. ‘The only point, the onus probandi of 
which here falls on me, is, that there are people of both thefe o- 
pinions ; and, luckily, your correfpondent fuperfedes the neceflity 
of my doing this, as he avows himfelf to be of the one, and {tates 
that the other is ¢ a cant very common among people now-a-days.’ 
Indeed, he appears to be better acquainted with the cooling hypo- 
thefis than I am; for he tells us, that * the only legitimate me- 
thed of afcertaining the fact of the increafe of rigour in the cli- 
mate of this country, is, a feries of meteorological obfervations 
for the {pace of a century back.’ Hence we fee, that, according 
to this theory, fo very flow has the deterioration of climate been 
for the bygone century, that it was perceptible to the fenfes of a 
few old people only ; yet he tells us, that, in lefs than a century 
to come, ‘ this ifland’ will, agreeably to the fame theory, be 
© wrapt up in the fnows of eternal winter.’ Now, this informa- 
tion was new to me. ‘lhe way in which I underftood my fellow 
* croakers’ was,-that, ever fince they remembered, the weather 
has been dlowly, though certainly, turning lefs genial; but I do 
not recollect their ever having faid, that the ratio of increafe was 
to be higher during the enfuing, than it has been during the by- 
gone century. 


He 
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He fays, * it is really wonderful, that a perfon, with the {mall- 
eft pretenfions to common fente, would appeal to the feelings of 
old people, in fupport of a particular faét.’ And, a little after- 
wards, he adds, ¢ the views of both’ old and young * are regu- 
lated, not by any deliberate confideration of the thing itfelf, but 
precifely as they ‘happen to feel at the moment.’ Here we have 
a fyftem of ethics broached, quite diftin€t from any that occurs 
to my memory: and from what we hear of it, it feems not very 
gratifying to human pride. It deprives man of the ufe of his rea- 
ion, whether founded on his own, or other people’s experience ; 
and makes him form his opinion from the impulfe of the moment. 
In cold weather, he is of the fame opinion with thofe who affert, 
that cold is ftill on the increafe in our atmofphere ; and that, fooner 
er later, our planet will be equally unfit for the habitation of mor- 
tals fuch as we are, as is the planet Satarn. During heat, again, 
he joins in opinion with thofe who tell us, that the orbit of our 
earth is gradually contracting, and, of courfe, is approaching the 
fun, into whofe body it is ultimately deftined to fall, for the purpote 
of replacing the waite occafioned by the conttant emiflion of light. 

Though I certainly view the opinion of those people who sup- 
pose a continual increase of cold in the same light with that of 
the old man, who blamed book-printers for using a much smaller 
type than they did when he was young; I cannot help observing 
that the only argument -A Constant Reader adduces in opposi- 
tion to this cooling theory, is very unhappily chosen. He says, 

‘ Surely, in proportion as the woods’ in America * came to be 
cut down, and the ground brought under a refined cultivation, 
the climate will be in a progressive state of melioration.” Yet he 
had just before told us, that ‘ when a country is wholly covered 
with wood, trees will, by reason of the superior shelter, grow 
every where ; ;’ and in ‘this way accounts for vegetables formerly 
growing, where they will not now thrive. He says, further, 
* The fact of the matter is, that the mosses are the result of the 
fall of these woods.’ And in another place he says, ‘ ‘The very 
circumstance of an accumulation of moss in the neighbourhood 
of the site of an antient forest, is, of itself, a sufficient reason 
why trees will not now thrive in that quarter.’ ‘Thus the fall of 
the woods produces mosses; and mosses, #. ¢. peat, occasion 
woods to fall, and prevent them from rising again. ‘This is 

tout argumentation. But still this imperti inent question obtrudes 
itself upon our imagination,—As decayed vegetable matter is, in 
every other case, of great utility to growing vegetables, when 
mixed with the soil in which the *y stand, why is peat or moss an 
exception in cold climates ? 

[ye next says, * Your correspondent details a variety of causes 


for 
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for the late rise in the rent of land; but, after all, he does 
not think they are sufficient to account wholly for the effect.’ 
Here we have another of his misrepresentations; for, after 
stating, that the depression in the value of the precious metals, 
the effects of the late corn law, and the recent improvements 
in agriculture, had all contributed to enable the tenant to pay 
a higher rent; instead of imposing my own opinion on the 
public, I added, ¢ Still, however, it is a very general opinion, 
that all those causes, combined, are inadequate to effect such 
a rise as has of late taken place. It can only be accounted 
for, by the high price which grain has maintained for several 
years in the north of Europe.’ On this he remarks, ‘ It does 
not seem to be attended to by people who pretend to talk on the 
subject, that the price of grain in England must in some measure 
be influenced by that of Poland, or any other country in Europe.’ 
Either this observation is pointed at me, or it is not. If it is 
not, what has it todo here? If it is, I cannot comprehend its 
drift. I said, that the high price of grain in the north of Europe, 
which certainly includes Poland, as its produce is shipped from 
ports in that quarter, was one of the principal causes of the high 
rent of land in Scotland. So that this observation by your Con- 
stant Reader is, in the one case, very improperly introduced ; 
or, in the other, I am blamed for not saying what, in very expli- 
cit terms, I had just said. He adds, * We all know, that the 
grain market of London, Liverpool and Glasgow, reciprocally 
act upon each other; and that there exists, at all times, a rela- 
tive cheapness or dearness among these different markets. The 
same thing takes place, more or less, over all the different mar- 
kets of Europe, and of the world. The law of gravitation, in 
the physical world, is not more true than that of a level in the 
ptice of grain.’ On this I beg leave to observe, that there is no 
doubt of the several grain markets in Britain reciprocally acting 
upon cach other under the present corn law, because no prohibi- 
tory statute interposes. But betwixt them and the other grain 
markets of the world, the case is very different. ‘The laws pre- 
vent this country from being, as it were, inundated by continent- 
al grain, however cheap and plentiful it may be there. And A 
Constant Reader must know, that however true the law of gra- 
vity, or attraction, in the physical world, may be, it is, in certain 
circumstances, partially diverted from its general tendency. Dr 
Maskelyne found, that a lump of limestone, in Perthshire, had 
the effect, in some degree, of counteracting all the rest of the 
terraqueous globe. In like manner, a dearth in France or Spain 
would prevent a plentiful crop in the North from having the com- 
mon effect on the British market; and a plentiful crop in Ameri- 
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ca, would prevent a famine in Poland from causing a scarcity in 
Britain ; providing always, that no statutory regulation is brought 
into play. 

Still further, in support of this doctrine, he says, ‘ If the price 
of grain be in England as 3 to | in Poland, at any particular 
period, it will be as 9, if the grain in Poland rises to 3.’ Again, 
§ the price of grain is always in proportion to the wealth of the 
particular country of which we may be talking at the time. By 
the wealth of a country, I mean its industry : for example,’ &c. 
After insisting on this for some time, he says, ‘ Your correspond- 
ent seems to have a confused idea of what I have just been say- 
ing.’ But, Sir, I must acknowledge, that I have not got the 
length of even a confused idea of what he here says. I had en- 
tertained very different ideas. I supposed, that a boll of wheat 
could be carried across the German Ocean, when it cost three 
pounds, for the same freight as when it costs only one; and the 
same may be said with relation to many of the other items of ex- 
pense, as carterage, porterage, custom-house fees, warehouse 
rent, &c.; the only articles on which a proportionate rise takes 
place being commission, insurance, and profit. 

With respect to his assertion, that corn is always dearer in an in- 
dustrious country, than in ‘ a poor one,’ I deny it flatly. Grain 
in Spain was lately four or five times the price it brought in Bri- 
tain; and wheat is always cheaper in America than with us, 
though the Americans are much more industrious than we are, as 
they almost all work with their own hands. 

We next have a lecture on my redundant composition. I have 
given as one cause of the late rise in the rent of land, ‘ a greater 
number of people possessing capital sufficient for stocking a farm 
than formerly, who can turn to no other employment ;’ whereas 
your correspondent maintains, that I should have ‘ accounted for it 
by the existence of capital simply. .An augmentation of capital (he 
says) supposes an increase in the number of persons possessing 1t; 
and when an idea can be expressed by one sentence, it is more philo- 
sophical than to do it by means of a greater number.’ It is at least 
more philological ; but it is rather surprising that one, who could 
write such sentences as these, should blame me for tautology in the 
present instance—* It is really wonderful, that a person with the 
smallest pretensions to common sense, would appeal to the feel- 
ings of old people, men or women, no matter which,’ é&c. p. 454. 
‘ ‘The same thing takes place, more or less, over all the different 
markets of Europe, and of the world.’ p. 435. But the whole 
proceeds upon a gross perversion of what I wrote. I neither 
said, nor meant to say, that the capital in the hands of farmers was 
larger now than formerly (though that is an unquestionable fact) ; 
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I merely stated, and I did it in concise and explicit terms, that 
there were a greater number of people who had capitals adequate 
to the stocking and improving of farms than formerly, who could 
turn to no other way of gaining a livelihood ;—an allegation very 
different from the one which he makes. It would have been 
little to my purpose, to have said that the body of farmers 
were in possession of a larger capital than formerly, if the most 
of that capital was in the hands of a comparatively small num- 
ber; because, then, the effect of competition would bos been but 
trivial. 

The assertion, that these competitors can turn to no other em- 
ployment, he declares to be another error. ‘ Were this the fact,’ 
says he, ‘ it would prove, that the late rise of rents has been un- 
natural, and therefore will not last.’ Whence he gathers this de- 
ducement, I know not; this I know, that no such inference can 
be drawn from what I have said. Indeed, I do not see why the 
same causes which have raised the rent of land, may not keep it 
up, without ruining the farmer. ‘I never heard,’ adds he, § till 
this moment, that all the employments in Scotland were full of 
hands, and that capital can find no room for its activity but in a- 
griculture.’ This is a distant insinuation that I had made these 
assertions, and that farmers, rather than take land on the terms com- 
monly insisted for at present, will turn tradesmen, manufacturers, 
or merchants; a transition which he considers as quite easy. He 
calls loudly for me to prove the contrary of this, hinting, that, if 
I do not, he will ‘ make an assertion directly in the teeth’ of 
mine, I frankly submit to this mode of deciding the point at is- 
sue ;—so the public will judge for themselves. 

A Constant Reader proposes another method by which the far- 
mer may find a livelihood, without renting lagd. If he has 10,000/., 
he informs us, that he may lend it to some person in trade, and 
live on the interest. ‘This, I grant, he may do; and, in a short 
time, perhaps, accept of 2500/. in full of all demands. But the 
far greater part of those who contribute to raise the rent of land, 
have capitals nearer 500/. than 10,000/.; and the meee of 
these, by their skill and industry, in a farm suited to their abili- 
ties, are enabled to live much more comfortably than they can do 
on 251. a year. . 

But all this altercation must go for nothing ; because, whether it 
would be advantageous for them to do so or not, it is sufficient for 
my purpose, that the increased number of farmer capitalists do 
not desert the profession in which they have been bred. 

Again, he urges— It is ridiculous for’ me ‘ to say, that an in- 
dustrious tenant could not make money upon a farm which, upon 
his leaving it, wag let at five times the rent.’ I did not say, the 

tenant 
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tenant ‘ could’ not make money upon this farm. That is another 
misrepresentation. I only said, he did not make it. So that it is 
impossible to infer from my words, which of the two tenants is 
the ‘ born idiot.’ Most people, who are acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, divide the folly betwixt them. 

He likewise finds fault with me for stigmatizing kain and bon- 
nage as disgraceful. * There does not appear to me,’ says he, 
‘ any disgrace in a tenant either paying kain, or driving fuel. ’ 
That an affront is not worse than it is taken, is a saying which has 
acquired the currency of a proverb ; the meaning of which, if I 
understand it, is, that where the feelings are not excited, no ig- 
nominy attaches ;—so that what is considered as disgraceful in one 
quarter of the kingdom, may be viewed as indifferent, or even 
honourable, in another. I have heard of a tenant in Scotland, 
who, when he found the laird in bed with his (the tenant’s) wife, 
took off his bonnet, and thanked the great man for the honour 
which he thus condescended to bestow on ‘him and his family. 
Now, in some places of Scotland, a tenant, if he had not consi- 
dered this attention as an insult, would, at least, have been less 
grateful for the favour. Again, in some districts, it is a common 
practice for the farmers’ wives and daughters to carry out the 
laird’s dunghill, on their backs, to his bear-seed, as part of their 
rents; and this prestation is submitted to as a matter of course. 
But, Mr Conductor, were your East-Lothian belles annually call- 
ed out in the months of June and July, each accoutred with a 
creel on her back, to carry out the manure on the landlord’s home 
farm, to his turnip or wheat fallow, I shrewdly suspect, that, at 
first, they would view it as rather a degradation. For my own 
part, I never was concerned in paying rent in any other shape than 
in money: I have, however, heard of farmers, or their wives, 
submitting to what I thought a degree of meanness, in courting 
the hactheron or henwife, for the purpose of having the kind 
or condition, or time of delivery, of kain fowls changed, so as 
to be more convenient for them. 

But it is evident, that the degree, in the scale of society, where 
this gentleman places the farmer’s character, is calculated for the 
latitude of some other district than that of which I was then 
treating ; for he himself, when contradicting another of my ob- 
servations, says expressly, that ‘ all services, of whatever kind, 
depress the moral character of the cultivator of the land ;’ so 
that, in his opinion, turpitude of character is no disgrace toa 
farmer. 

I had said, that § the great number of candidates which appear 
at every opening, enables the landlords to propose very unreason- 
able conditions of lease, without deterring offerers,’ &c. This, 
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your correspondent alleges, cannot happen ; because ‘ the interest 
of the landlord and tenant are identically the same.’ And after 
occupying a page and nearly a half, sometimes with triisrns, and 
oftener with argument quite foreign to the‘point in hand, he owns, 
that * these absurd stipulations will not deter offerers altogether, 
but merely keep good tenants aloof.’ Now, Sir, this is exactly 
my meaning, and in fact coincides with what ¥ said. 

In criticising what I urged relative to one of those unreasonable 
conditions, which I specified, he gives us a specimen of his know- 
ledge as afarmer. ‘ One fatm,’ says he, * may be better ad- 
apted for pasture, another for turnips and barley, and a third for 
wheat and potatoes.’ See what book learning does! Few mere 
farmers were capable of making this discrimination. 

He next shines as a lawyer, by declaring it to be his opinion, 
that the law would not sanction the clause of irritancy inserted in 
leases, in case of the tenant becoming bankrupt ; principally be- 
cause it affected the interest of third parties, who are presumed 
to know nothing of the matter. But do Jaw courts hesitate to 
enforce deeds of entail, by which the interests of third parties are 
as much affected as by the clause in question? It is to no pur- 
pose to tell, that these deeds are always registered. A dealer or 
tradesman cannot send perhaps fifty miles, and pay fees to in- 
form himself, whether or not every landed customer’ holds his 
land in property, or only under entail. And do not law courts 
rigidly enforce the clause secluding assignees and subtenants ? 
Nay, -have they not gone much further, by supplying ‘such a 
clause where it is omitted? Yet, by this, the mterest of third 
parties is more frequently affected than by the other. 

A Constant Reader says, it is ‘a matter of metre moonshine’ 
whether the landlord or tenant insures the steading.’ ¢ ¥f a land- 
lord,’ adds he, * asks 100/. a year for a particular farm, and 
pays 5/. per annum as the insurance of the steading on the pre- 
mises, his rent is in that case 95/.; and if the nominal rent be 
95/., and the tenant pays the premium besides, the case is ex- 
actly the same, It is a matter of total indifference,‘ therefore 
whether the landlord: or tenant pays the insurance.” To this | 
reply, that if the landlord receivés 100/., his tent’ is 100/:,— 
whether -he pays an insurance premium on the onstéad, or 
risks accidents himself; but if the tenant pays ah additional 
5/. a8 insurance premium, the rent is 105/. As the propric- 
tor is in-law bound to rebuild the houses, in case of destruction 
by fire, he has no better reasons for deducting the amount of 
tle premium for insurance from his gross income, than roguc- 
money, Cess or property-tax. Was the tenant on this farm to 
insure his stecking at 5/ annual premium, and the landlord to 
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allow him the amount in his rent; what would the real rent be in 
that case? The cases aré exattly. parellel. 

I am aware that I shall be told, this is arguing wide of the 

int; because it i evidently the same to the farmer, whe- 
ther he pays 100). in nathe of rent or tack-duty, or 95/. under 
that designation, abd, in addition, 57. as a premium for insuring 
the steading. Such reasoning is extremely plausible, and every 
way consduant to Cqunting-room ideas ; but to persons acquaint- 
ed with the general conduct of farmers in treating for a lease, the 
difference is very great, On these occasions, such prestations 
as insurance premium, the moiety of the school-master’s salary, 
kain, cess, the horse-tax, and even (with people who have never 
paid fr) the property-tax,, are often overlooked, or, at best, 
little attended to, under the impression, that if the farm is 
worth so much rent, it will certainly be possible to bring this 
or that trifling item out Gf it too. Such conduct is no doubt 
preposterous in the highest degree. It is nevertheless true, that 
many, who, in other respects, by no means deserve the epithet 
of * borh idiots,’ act in this manner; and proprietors or theit 
agents must have this in theit eye; or why do they insist on such 
stipulations ? p . 

{tis added, that I * seem enraged at landlords making part of 
the rent payable in grain, convertible at the county fiars.’ In 
what this rage of mine appears, I know not. I have already 
said, that 1 am not pefsonally interested. I make use of no im- 
proper epithet, such as * idiot,’ or * pericranium—a little con- 
fused.” Th short, I appeal, Sir, to you and your readers, if 
it is possible to conceive more temperate language, than is used 
in the paragraph: in question. As what is there stated is suf- 
ficiently plain to every unbiassed person, and as I have already 
taken "p so much of yout Magazine, I decline enlarging on this 
point, further than merely observing, that he seems to know 
very little about the subject under discussion. This appears 
fron his saying—* It/is not against a grain rent that’ I * should 
express my disapptobation, but against the kind or species of 
grain that is made payable out of the particular farm.’ ' Now; 
the exact converse of this: is the case. It i§ not against paying 
tent in this or that particular species of grain, that my objection 
tests; it is against payment in any species whatever: for as 
the price of any one species is found to affect that of every 
other, thore especially in times of scatcity, the ascertaining, by 
the fiar price of wheat, fot instance, the rent of a farm where 
none is grown, is, at the worst, but an inconsitetable hardship, 
‘$ it may happen that the price of oats, of which we shall sup- 
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the medium price than that of wheat, in which case the tenant is 
a gainer by the exchange. ‘ The land does not produce gold or 
silver, but grain of some particular kind or other; and there- 
fore,’ says he, ‘ the natural and legitimate return for the use of 
it,.for nineteen years, is a certain part of its produce. ’—* If the 
land be too light to carry a weighty crop, it is silly in him,’ the 
tenant, ‘ to come under an obligation to deliver a commodity 
which forms no part of the produce of the land.’ From these 
quotations, it is evident that this gentleman has only ‘ a confused 
idea’ of the matter ; for, though the ipsa corpora are not taken, it 
is still gold or silver, or, what is supposed equivalent, bank notes, 
that are received. 

With respect to what I stated relative to the mode of let- 
ting land, sometimes by private, sometimes by public offers, 
and, in one case, by both methods ; he tells us, that ‘ the right 
of the landlord to expose his land in any way he pleases, seems 
to me undoubted.’ Had your correspondent thought of this ar- 
gument sooner, it might have saved a great deal of altercation; 
and being at least as much to the purpose as the greater part 
of his remarks, it might have been substituted for them. He 
may however observe, if he chooses, that it is not the proprietor’s 
right to do this or that with his land, that is questioned. I on- 
ly glanced at the imexpediency of such management; and shall 
now conclude with observing, that were your ‘ Constant Reader’ 
to read with more attention, he would either write less, or, what 
he did write, would be more to the purpose. 

January 20th, 1809. P—n. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘Dr Franklin's Idea of the Corn Laws; taken from his Thoughts 
on Commercial Subjects, Vol. IJ. of his Works, published in 
London; 1799. 


‘ WHEN an exportation of corn takes place, octasioned bya 
higher price in some foreign countries, it is common to raise a cl2- 
mour, on the supposition, that we shall thereby produce a domestic 
famine. ‘Then, follows a prohibition, founded on the imaginary 
distress of the poor. The poor, to be sure, if in distress, should 
be relieved: but, if the farmer could have a high price for his 
corn, from the foreign demand, must he, by a prohibition of ¢x- 
portation, be compelled to take a low price, not of the poor only, 
but of every one.that eats bread, even the richest? The duty of 
relieving the poor is incumbent on the rich: but, by this operation, 
the whole burden of. itis laid on the farmer, who is to, relieve 
the sich atthe same time. Of the.poor, too, those who aré main- 
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tained by the parishes, have no right to claim this sacrifice of the 
farmer; as, while they have their allowance, it makes no differ- 
ence to them, whether bread be cheap or dear. Those working 
poor, who now mind business only five or four days in the week, 
if bread should be so dear, as to oblige them to work the whole 
siz required by the commandment, do not seem to be aggrieved, 
so as to have a right to public redress. There will then remain, 
comparatively; only a few families in every district, who, from sick- 
ness, old age, or a great number of children, will be so distressed 
by a high price of corn, as to need relief: and these should 
be taken care of by particular benefactions, without restraining 
the farmer’s profit. 

‘ Those who fear that exportation may so far drain the country 
of corn as to starve ourselves, fear what never did, nor never can 
happen. They may as well, when they view the tide ebbing to- 
wards the sea, fear that all the water will leave the river. The 
price of corn, like water, will find its level. ‘The more we export, 
the dearer it becomes at home: the more that is received abroad, 
the cheaper it becomes there; and as soon as these prices are 
equal, the exportation stops of course. As the seasons vary in 
different countries, the calamity of a bad harvest is never univer- 
sal. If then, all ports were always open, and all commerce free ; 
every maritime country would generally eat bread at the medium 
price, or average, of all the harvests: which would probably be 
more equal than we can make it by our artificial regulations, and 
therefore a more steady encouragement to agriculture. The na- 
tion would all have bread at this middle price ; and that nation 
which at any time inhumanly refuses to relieve the distresses 
of ~seaw nation, deserves no compassion when in distress 
itself —_— 

‘ Perhaps, in general, it would be better if government meddled 
ho more‘with trade, than to protect it, and let it take its course. 
Most of the statutes or acts, edicts, arrets, and ‘placarts of par- 
liament, princes and states, for regulating, directing, or restrain- 
ing of trade, have, we think, been either political blunders, or 
jobs obtained by artful men, for private advantage, ander pretence 
of public good. When Colbert assembled some’ wise old mer- 
chants of France, and desired their advice and opinion, how he 
could best serve and promote ¢ommerce? their answer, after con- 
sultation, was in three words only, laissez nous faire, “ let us 
tone.” Itis said by a very Solid writer of the same nation, that 
he is well advanced in the-science of politics, who knows the full 
force of that maxim, pas trop gouverner, ‘ not to govern too much;” 
which, perhaps, would be of more use when applied to trade, than 
any other public concern. It were therefore to be wished, that 
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commerce were as free between all the nations of the world, as it 
is between the several counties of England: so would all, by 
mutual communication, obtain more enjoyments. ‘Those counties 
do not ruin each other by trade, neither would the nations; for no 
nation was ever ruined by trade, even seemingly the most disad- 
vantageous. Wherever desirable superffuities are imported, in- 
dustry is excited, and thereby plenty is produced. Were only 
necessaries permitted to be plarchaned, men would work no more 
than was necessary for that purpose. ’ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Recent Plan for improving and beautifying the Iitherto unimproved 
Parts of the Duke of Buccleugh’s Estates in the South of Scotland. 


Sir, 


In two former papers which you had the goodnefs to infert 
in your 34th and 36th Numbers, I endeavoured to defcribe the 
improvements of furface draining, &c. on fheep farms, mole- 
catching, the confequences refulting from thefe, and the av) in- 
troduced mode of watering land, as practifed on the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh’s eftates in the fouth of Scotland. I fhall, therefore, in this 
letter, proceed in the plan which I have prefcribed to myfelf. 

Ever fince the Duke came to the eftate, he has continued to 
give an unremitting attention to its improvement, by employ- 
ing men as factors who had the fagacity to difcern, and the’ 
fteadinefs to execute plans calculated to promote the common 
intereft of himfelf and his tenantry. But it is not my inten- 
tion (though I could) to run over thofe of earlier date. I m- 
ther with to arreft your attention, on the meafures which he 
has lately taken, to afcertain, and carry ito effeét, what may 
not improperly be called the maximum of improvement in thofe 
farms, where the tenants, contenting themfelves with fheep, had 
little attended to agriculture, or had not carried it to the length 
they might. Know then, Sir, that, in the fouth of Scotland, be 
has two perfons who hold the higheft official fituations under him- 
felf, viz. his chamberlain, or colleétor of rents, and the matter 
of all his works and improvements. It is to the duties impofed 
upon the laft of thefe, that I am naturally led by my fubject. 
Yet, as death has lately removed him who held the firft of thele 
offices for many years, (I mean, the late Adam Ogilvie, Elq. of 
Hartwoodmyres), permit me to offer, in pafling, my tribute of re- 
fpe& to his memory. It is certainly difficult for a faétor to con- 
dut himfelf fo, as to acquire the efteem of thofe who are con- 
nected with him ; but I can fafely fay, that his pundtuality in bu- 
finefs, and his fteady regard for the comfort of the tenantry, and 
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the lower orders, havefeldom been furpaffed. Indeed,the poor about 
Hawick mourn him as a friend; and the farmers in Tiviotdale tef- 
tified their refpe& in the handfomeft manner, when, at the Farmer 
Club fubfequent to his death, above 50 of them appeared in deep 
mourning. How different is this from the death of thofe who 
grind the faces of the tenantry ; whofe death is deemed a deliver- 
ance, and whofe memories are curfed! But it becomes me to re- 
turn to my fubject. 

In 1792, a confiderable alteration having taken place among the 
farms, in order to come at an equalization of rent, and, in fome 
meafure, of profit, among the tenantry, certain rules were de- 
livered for the general management, both of ftock and crop. 
But thefe rules, from various caufes, had not been generally ob- 
ferved. A little imp, called Avarice, had t-ken poffeffion of the 
purfe-ftrings of fome, and was willing to receive every profit from 
the foil, but averfe to return any thing for its improvement. In- 
dolence prevented others; an averfion to leave what were thought 
to be the good old praétices of their fathers, influenced a third; 
aud ignorance, by its willing, but ill-direéted efforts, not unfre- 
quently threw away money; both to the injury of the perfon him- 
felf, and the difcouragement of his neighbours. It was in this fi- 
tuation of things that the Duke interfered ; and, with a wifdom 
and benevolence confpicuous in his character, condefcended to di- 
rect the operations of his tenantry,—in thofe diftridts efpecially 
where his influence was moft wanted. Accordingly, about feven 
years ago, he gave inftructions to Mr Keir, his matter of works, 
to furvey all his eftates in Efkdale, Liddifdale, ‘Tiviotdale, and 
Selkirkfhire, with the view of afcertaining the extent of ground 
that fhould be marked out for improvement by the plough, or by 
planting. Affifted by Mr William Crawford, author of the 
map of Dumfries-fhire, he began his tafk ; and, with that impar- 
tiality that marks his character, was neither biaffed by friends nor 
enemies. Indeed, he confidered it beft to confult with neither, 
but faithfully to furvey, and honeftly to report the refult of his 
obfervations. This general filence which prudence di€tated, gave 
no fmali occafion for refle€tion at the firft ; for fome thought, that 
they cught to have been confulted, and others predicted the ruin 
of their theep, from their being excluded from the lower grounds. 
But thefe prejudices have now, in a great meafure, dicd away: 
moft of the farmers have acknowledged his fuperior difcernment ; 
and all feel themfelves ready to own, that his aim was to benefit 
his maiter, by bencfiting them. On fo extenfive an eftate as that 
of the Duke’s, it is natural to think, that the furvey I am fpeak- 
ing of, would form the work of feveral years; efpecially as it was 
conducted amidft much other bufinefs. But it was at length come 
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pleted. Accurate and beautiful plans of the different rivers, where 
the farms are fituated, with the projected improvements on each 
farm, were made out, and tranfmitted to his Grace; and what 
muft be peculiarly gratifying to him, is the knowledge he pof- 
fefies, that they are everywhere either carried, or rapidly carry- 
ing, into execution. But, leaving the outline, let us defcend to 
particulars. 

The first thing, then, in this plan of improvement, is a ring- 
fence, which feparates the fheep pafture from the ground deftined 
for cultivation. This, according to the Duke’s defire, is always 
to be of ftone, in order the more effectually to exclude the theep ; 
and is either clofe built to the full height, and coped with earth 
or ftone, or clofe built for two or three feet, and an open dyke a- 
bove it, of ropgh ftones, piled upon, and locked into each other. 
This laft, which is commonly called the Galloway Dyke, is con- 
fidered as the preferable fence. 

After the ring-fence has been completed, the different subdivi- 
sions within it, as marked upon the plan, are meafured off, and 
pitted out upon the ground; forming, thereby, the second branch 
of improvement. ‘Thefe are intended to combine utility with 
beauty ; and may either be of ftone or thorn, as the farmer pleafes. 
If thorn be preferred, the thorns are given gratis by the Duke, at 


the rate of 50 to the rood, on their diligently obferving the follow- 


ing conditions. Five feet, on either fide of the line of enclofure, 
mutt be ftrewed either with dung, or lime, or both, at the rate of 
a cart load of good rotten dung, or a Carlifle bufhel (half a Lin- 
lithgow boll, or three Wincheflter bufhels) of lime at the leaft, to 
the chain length of 74 feet. A fod muft be raifed and laid along 
the line of fence, with the green fide undermoft, if it chances to 
be Jeas: the thorn muft be placed on that fod; and the firft fpad- 
ing of the dunged or limed furface all raifed, and thrown as e- 
qually as pofhible over the bottom of the bank, in order that the 
roots of the thorns may meet with proper nourifhment as they 
ftretch along. None of the ditches muft be lefs than 5 feet wide, 
and 23 feet deep. And aftey the fences are formed, paling is al- 
lowed out of the Duke’s plantations, at the rate of from 7d. to 9d. 
per rood. It is eafy to fee, how preferable this method of pre- 
paring the ground 1s, to that which is commonly in ufe. For, 
though both ways may do equally well for a year or two, and on 
ood foils the difference may never be feen; yet, on foils either 
of till or mofs, where thoufands of hedges are planted, the com- 
mon manner of doing them is greatly interior,—fince, after pafling 
the dung which had been laid at their roots, they imftantly feel 
themfelves in the midft of poverty, are flarved for want of nov- 
rifhment, and, confequently, tranimit a fcanty fubliftence to the 
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ftem and branches. In order to fhow the fpirit of improvement 
that is going on, I can ftate with certainty, that befides the en- 
clofures which were fenced with ftone, the parith of Canoby, in 
1808, got from the Duke no fewer than 400,000 thorns, which, 
at 50 to the rood, gives 8000 roods of hedge in one feafon. The 
ftunted growth of hedges was but too vifible on many parts of the 
eftate, before the prefent mode was adopted : but even the old 
hedges, under feveral of the tenants, are now renewing their youth, 
by the ee care they are taking of them. The gaps are filled 
up with ftrong old thorns; the back of the fence is dug and turn- 
ed down; a plentiful dofe of lime, or dung, or both, but efpeci- 
ally of dung, is applied; and the confequence is, that, in two or 
three years, the mofs that overfpread the branches difappears, and 
they aflume as healthy an afpeét as ever. As economy is ever 
the objeét of the farmer, feveral of them have had the expenfe of 
this operation more than covered, by planting potatoes at the fame 
time, either on their own account, or for the benefit of fome poor 
family, to whom the tafk was committed. Indeed, the potatoes 
were found to haften the procefs of reftoration ; for the ftems and 
leaves, by covering the furface, deftroyed the weeds, and afford- 
ed that richnefs to the foil, which a luxuriant green crop is known 
to beftow. Iam unable to fay precifely what extent of land this 
recent fyftem of enclofure comprehends. But, from minute and 
accurate data, I can ftate, that the new enclofures in Selkirkthire 
alone, amount to within a few acres of 5000 Englifh; and that, 
at a time when materials and labour were cheaper than they are 
at prefent, the expenfe of enclofing and liming thefe acres, and 
the expenfes which the farmers would be at during the exifling 
leafe for the buildings that were either begun, or propofed by 
themfelves to be executed, were calculated at rather more than 
thirty thoufand pounds : all of which will be defrayed by them- 
felves. What an immenfe inveftment muft thus be made in the 
foil, over the whole eftate! And how rich a fund has affection 
and integrity drawn from the pockets of grateful and confiding in- 
duftry ! 

A third branch of this fyftem is the rotation of crops which the 
Duke prefcribes to his tenantry. On this he is very liberal; for 
the only reftraint he impofes is, that they fhall not take two white 
crops in fucceflion ; and that their lands, after lying out in paf- 
ture as long as they pleafe, fhall not be laid down for pafture again, 
till they have undergone the ufual rotation of corn, green crop or 
clean fallow, barley or oats, and grafs-feeds. 

Small Plantations form a fourth branch of the Duke’s fyftem ; 
and, in the plans made out for, and delivered to his Grace, thefe 
are diftinctly delineated. The banks of rivulets, coarfe pieces of 
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land, belts within the ring-fence, fo as to enclofe the whole culti- 
vated grounds, or ftrips of planting between the enclofures, for 
the purpoles of fhelter, are {everally adopted according to circum. 
ilances ; and, in marking out the enclofures to the tenaptry, thefe 
are always diftin€ly fhown 3 the farmer being bownd to make one 
of the fides of the fence, and the Duke the other, when the plant- 
ation is made; but, till that is done, the ground may be uted in 
whatever way is judged by the tenant to be moft for his advan- 
tage. The ufe x thefe plantations on the feveral farms is obvious. 
‘They not only give beauty to the land{cape, an additional warmth 
to the foil, and fhelter to the cattle; but, in the courfe of time, 
will fupply the woods that are cutting down, and give to the far- 
mer the timber he needs, at his own door. 

But proper enclofures and proper rotations are altogether inef- 
fe€tual, unlefs care be taken to keep the rivers within their proper 
limits, efpecially near their fourees, where vaft quantities of fand 
are conitantly forcing them to change their courle, Accordingly, 
this forms the ffth part of the Duke's an. Every one knows 
the wafte of ground which fuch frequent changes naturally occafion. 
The plough mutt keep at a refpeéttul diftance, left the next flood 
fheuld deprive the farmer both of feed and foil. Hay can never 
he looked upon as a certain crop; for it is often either {anded or 
fwept away. And, fhould theep be tempted by the deep verdure 
that fuch top-dreflings of mud commonly produce, they too often 
do it, to their certain deftru€tion. In fuch a cafe, then, the com- 
mon expedient has uniformly been, to raife embankments to con- 
fine the water : but embankments alone have been found to be in- 
effe&tual, fo long as the channel remained unftraightened. Ac- 
cordingly, the Duke, with his ufual penetration, recommended it 
to the tenants of thofe farms, at the head of Etkdale efpecially, 
where the grievance was chiefly felt, to cut the channels which 
had given them fuch difturbance, and thereby procure for them- 
felves a lafling good. It is the peculiar excellence of the Duke’s 
fyflem of management, that recommendations from him are equi- 
valent to laws, and are eagerly executed by the farmers, although 
the expenfes of fuch improvements are defrayed by themfelves. 
In confequence, therefore, of this recommendation, three very 
confiderable cuts have been made at the heads of the Black and 
White Efks: one at Kilnburn, on the farm of Twiglees, of 102 
roods in length, 164 feet wide, and 3 feet deep at an average; 
with an earthen embankment at fome diflance to confine the water 
in times of flood. " One at Garwald of 132 roods in length, 15 feet 
wide, and 3 feet deep at an average, with an earthen embank- 
ment, where neceflary, of the fame kind as the former. And one 
at Nether Cuflock and Fingland, of 327 roods in length, 12 feet 
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wide at top, 9 feet wide at bottom, and 3 feet deep: But as this 
cut was confidered to be much too narrow for containing the wa- 
tet, 6 feet more on each fide of it were agreed upon to be bared 
of its furface, in order to be worn away by the floods; and a large 
floping embankment, at the diftance of 15 fect further out, on ei- 
ther fide, was ereéted to confine the water. This embankment is 
8 feet wide at the bafe, 3 feet high, 14 feet broad at the top, and 
11 feet of flope on the infide, for every foot of height. It is need- 
lofs to fatigue your readers with an account of the expenfes of all 
thefe; but I may mention the laft, as another inftance to the many 
Ihave already given, of that unlimited confidence which exifts 
between the Duke und his tenantry. The original expenfe was 
2781. 108. 34.3 but, on account of the nature of the channel, 
which is partly clay, and partly fand, the whole expenfe of mak- 
ing and repairing has been no lefs, at this moment, than 5681. ; 
all of which (except 150! which the Duke, in confideration of 
the greatnefs of the undertaking, gave in aid of repairs) was de- 
frayed by the tenant of Nether Caflock, on the one fide, and the 
tenants of Fingland and Over Dumfecling on the other. For the 
Duke’s rule in {uch cafes, is, that if the matter lye between his 
own tenants, they fhall each of them pay a half; but, if between 
him and another heritor, the tenant fhall pay nothing; the two 
heritors taking it upon themfelves, Accordingly, when 48 roods 
more were added to the lower end of the original cut, by the te- 
nants of Over and Nether Dumfcdlings, on the one fide, and an 
adjoining heritor on the other, they paid nothing,—the matter ly- 
ing between the Duke and that heritor. It is {carcely poffible to 
fay how much benefit may be derived from well executed improve- 
ments of this kind, Inthe cafe of Nether Caflock and Fingland 
Haugh, this cut, of 375 roods, or a mile and a quarter long, be- 
fides the good it hath done ip keeping in the flect water at the 
iower end, from the parties concerned there, has faved Go acres 
to the above mentioned farms, which were wont to be overflowed 
every year 3 and were fo four and fpongy in many places, as {carce- 
ly to allow a perfon to tread upon them, without finking to the 
knee, even in the middle of fummer. ‘To Nether Caflock, efpe- 
cially, it is peculiarly valuable ; for, being a high lying farm, with- 
out any confiderable quantity of low ground, it affords grain for 
the family, at leaft in part; fome turnips for a part of the fleep, 
and hay for the reft, in times of {form ; thereby preventing them 
ftom flying to Annandale. 

Sixthly, On fo very extenGve an eftate as that of his Grace, it 
is naturally to be expeéted that there are many places which 
ftand in need of draining. ‘This, therefore, the Duke has kindly 
provided for ; fince every ¢enant, by applying either to Mr Keir 
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or Mr Stevens who has the charge of the water-meadows, the 
draining of all grounds not paftoral, and the fteaighting of rivers, 
may receive the advantage of their long experience. And to per- 
fons who defray the expenfe of fuch improvements, this is no 
{mall advantage ; for, although fome may have a natural turn for 
thefe things, there are others who are greatly ignorant of them, 
and may {pend money to little purpofe. One general rule, in all 
{uch operations, commonly is, not only to make the drain in fuch 
a dire€tion as to catch and carry off the water, but to get, if pof- 
fible, into the fand, the ftratum where the water ufually runs: 
Nor is this fo difficult as many imagine ; fince, in thofe cafes even 
which want level, the fand can commonly be got at, either by an 
auger, according to Elkington’s method, or by digging little pits, 
and filling them afterwards with ftones. Thus the water rifes up 
into the drain, and the cure is as complete as if we had driven a 
level along the fand. It is aftonifhing to fee the effet which a 
well executed drain of this kind immediately produces. The fide 
of the pot which contained the water, and, by forcing it to over- 
flow, thereby made the furface a perfeét morafs, is thus pierced 
near the bottom; the water obtains a free outlet; the brface- 
drains, if there were any, become inftantly empty; a compreffion 
of the foil is vifible ; and the plough can commence its operations 
with fafety. In the jocular but pointed language of Johniton, the 
pupil of Elkington, when we were admiring the effect of his art, 
* Why all this wonder?’ faid he; * by inferting a cock and key 

into the end of a barrel, the ale ceafes to appear at the bung.’ 
In vain, however, are lands either enclosed or drained, unless 
the means of producing improvement are either near, or rendered 
accessible by good roads. ‘This, therefore, formed the seventh 
part of the Duke’s plan. In Canoby, where he is the sole pro- 
prietor, he had done so long ago. Coal and lime are there in ab- 
undance, and excellent parish roads have been made in every di- 
rection. Liddisdale, Eskdale, Ewisdale and Wauchopedale, all 
apply to these for comfort within, and improvement without. In 
‘Tiviotdale, lime is at a great distance ; but they have plenty of 
marl in every moss almost that they choose to drain. The richly 
improved barony of Eckford and Lempitlaw, which lies in the 
neighbourhood of Kelso, derives its proportion of calcareous mat- 
ter partly from the marl moss at Eckford, and partly from the 
lime-kilns in Northumberland. Those about Selkirk have marl in 
abundance, and lime, if they choose it, ftom Lothian; but this 
last is considered as expensive. The only farms, therefore, on 
the estate, which felt themselves excluded from the general bene- 
fit, were those in the upper end of the parishes of Etterick and 
Yarrow ; but the late survey hath supplied in part that — 
; or 
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for great pains were taken by Mr Keir in searching for marl. None 
was found in St Mary’s Loch, or the Loch of the Lows, but 
-_ in Kingside Loch, on the farm of Buccleuch, from whence 
the Duke derives his title. 

Such is the nature of the plan which was intended first to as- 
certain, and in the end to produce, the maximum of improvement 
in the hitherto unimproved parts of his Grace’s estate. Its 
leading features are,—the erection of ring-fences to divide the 
sheep-pasture from the arable ground,—the subdivision of the land 
within these into suitable enclosures,—a proper rotation of crops, 
—planting either around the ring-fence, or among the fields, for 
the purposes of beauty, shelter and subsequent utility,—a defence 
of the enclosures from the adjoining rivers, by straighting and 
embankment,—draining of the places that have a superabundance 
of moisture,—and providing, where it could be done, the differ- 
ent farms with plenty either of lime or marl. 

To those who know the alacrity which the Duke’s tenantry in 
general show in executing what they understand to be his Grace’s 
will, it will readily be thought, that nothing further was requisite 
than the regular exhibition of these before them. But the Duke 
possesses delicacy as well as sagacity: he is unwilling to single 
out and give particular directions to the selfish and indolent ; and 
therefore, by the adoption of general rules, he endeavours to ob- 
tain that by emulation, which others can only obtain by fear. 
Accordingly, what may be considered as the keystone of the 
building we have been endeavouring to describe, is the happy con- 
trivance of parochial overseers, commonly chosen from the poorer 
tenantry, who, for a reasonable consideration, and the opportun- 
ity it gives them of being known to his Grace, readily undertake 
the task required. 

The duty of these, indeed, is not difficult, but it is important. 
For, in the first place, they have each a book of sketches made by 
Mr Crawford, of the different enclosures within the ring-fences, 
of all the IJuke’s farms in the parish where they reside; the old 
enclosures marked with black, and the new with red, with the 
number of acres contained in each. From these, Mr Crawford 
having gone over the ground, and pitted them out in their pre- 
sence, they are to take care that the pits be preserved, or a line 
that had been drawn by the plough kept visible, till the farmers 
are able to overtake the enclosing. 2d/y, When the farmers are 
to enclose, these overseers take care that the ground be prepared 
for the hedge, on the line, and in the manner formerly mention- 
ed; after which, they give an order on the Duke’s gardener at 
Langholm, or on some other authorised person, for the requisite 
vimber of thorns. A third duty of these overseers is, to see 
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that all the hedges within their district be cleaned twice in the 
year, till they are a complete fence, and that the ditches and dikes 
shall not be destroyed by cattle or otherwise; and a fourth, which 
is indeed of vast use in districts beginning to improve, is to {ill 
up, every year, a table which accompanies the sketches, and con- 
tains the number of enclosures on each farm, with the simple 
notification of the crops that the farmer has upon them for the 
year ;—the intention of which is, in the first place, to stir up the 
indolent ; and, in the second place, to show his Grace, at one 
glance, what advancement ihey are making towards a good system 
of management, that, when the end of the lease comes, he may 
know with accuracy how to appreciate their degrees of industry. 

It is not for me to say, whether the plan that has been adopted 
by his Grace should be followed by other extensive proprietors ; 
but I am certainly entitled to assert, thet upon his estate it has done, 
and is doing much good. For, in the Is¢ place, it has raised, among 
the persons for whom it was intended, a spirit for improvement 
which never did appear before. Many thousand pounds have al- 
ready been expended, and a great many more must necessarily be 
spent, before the projected improvements are finished. ‘Those on- 
ly who have examined the planus, and counted the acres, can have 
a probable guess as ta the fullamount. 2dly, It has changed, and 
is changing every year, the face of the country wonderfully to 
the better; giving it an improved aspect, which, while it grati- 
fies the traveller, will, I trust, be profitable to the farmer. Let 
any ane who knew Liddisdale, Eskdale, Etterick, Yarrow, and 
the Duke’s farms at the head of ‘Tiviotdale, about ten years ago, 
but take the trouble to visit them now, and he will see the truth 
of my observation. In the third place, this plan of improvement 
Jaid down by his Grace, prevents those from throwing away their 
money in unprofitable enclosures; who are willing to improve, 
but unacquainted with the best manner of doing it. ‘They see 
what the proprietor expects, and are at liberty to begin with what- 
ever part of the plan is most for their advantage; only, the Duke 
insists that they shall not alter, on their own authority, what he 
has been at so much pains and expense to get executed. Lastiy, 
It appears to me to be a system founded not only in wisdom, but 
in benevolence ; for it is for from the Duke’s mind to wish, that 
any of his tenantry should improve his estate to their own hurt. 
He only expects that the wealthy shall show a willingness propor- 
tioned to their ability ; and that the individuals who unfortunate- 
ly have litte to sparc, shall execute by degrees, as they conveni- 
ently can. Nor should any complain because the improvements 
Ynarked out for them may chance to be considerable ; for, if they 
really deserve the name of improvements, they must in the end 
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be profitable to the farmer : and I would submit it to their consi- 
deration, whether it would be more for their interest that the 
Duke should continue them at a certain rent, and receive the rest 
in the form of improvements ; or exact, as too many do, the whole 
in the form of rent, and leave them to improve or not, as they 
please. 

But I have trespassed too long on the patience of your readers. 
In another paper, I shall finish the plan I had prescribed to my- 
self. And, in the mean time, am, &c. W. B. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from the West Highlands. 
Sir, 

Berne by trade a farmer, I consider myself in honour bound 
to encourage any mean likely of proving useful to the occupation, 
which of late owes much to the press. ‘There is scarce an agri- 
cultural publication of merit, therefore, but I consider having 
so much claim on my patronage, as induces me to purchase a co- 
py- Tothis tribute, which, I think, I and every other person, 
in their respective avocations, owe to genius, you are indebted, for 
my first acquaintance with your Magazine ; and I have the plea- 
sure to confess, that my zeal has not often been better rewarded. 
But prefaces of this kind occupy too much of your valuable pa- 
per; though a young correspondent feels delicate of introducing 
himself, or his subject, without a preamble of this nature. 

Looking daily at the Hebrides, and living perpetually under the 
influence of the Atlantic, where the spirited agriculturist is for 
the most part checked by climate, and other local circumstances, 
from expensive or permanent improvement, perhaps I may be lit- 
tle indebted to such of your correspondents as have filled my head 
with the comfort, and, on the whole, great saving of a substan- 
tial and convenient farm-steading. ‘That I would propose exac® 
ly any of the two kinds, of which you have presented me with a 
drawing, if I could command them, is not my ambition; though, 
methinks, I have a plan in my head, suitable to my uses, and the 
site in which I would build it, and which, if encouraged, I may 
communicate to you by and by, unless I see another able hand con- 
tinue the subject ; for I conceive an article of this kind so import 
ant, that I would like to see a third, or even a fourth plan. If 1 
were to admit these inferior to those already presented, still some- 
thing might be culled from them to suit particular situations. 

Let me say, that the construction of article 73. in the last plan, 
viz. @ flue kiln, (vide vol. VIII. p. 278.), is not fully comprehend- 
ed by me from the drawing, having never seen one ; and the table 

_ of references does not explain it. {I admire the smallness of room 
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required for it, if equal, in extent of design, to the rest of the 
plan; also, how it can be safe for the contiguous buildings to 
have it so near them. I purpose building a kiln next year, and 
will consider myself indebted to the writer of that article, if he 
explains, through the medium of your Magazine, this part of 
your plan ; also to him, or to any other of your intelligent cor- 
respondents, for hints on corn-mills in general. ‘ 

Allow me to confess myself much obliged by his cheap floor 
for a hay chamber. If some clay-dust should stick to the hay, 
in consequence of it, and be thereby conveyed into the stomach 
of a horse, I fancy it would not prove prejudicial. 

In this part of the island, we are improving fast in our accom. 
modations, but chiefly in forming and constructing new roads and 
bridges, which are the groundwork of all improvement. In _ the 
executive part of operations, we have mended considerably ; for, 
in place of turning our land with an instrument, not to be com- 
pared to a plough but by the name, drawn by six oxen, or four 
horses and a driver, with another man keeping pace tothe plouglt- 
man, whese sole work was to watch the furrow with his 
foot, lest it returned to its place again, and one or two men_to 
adjust, with a crooked spade, any baulks or errors committed by 
those who preceded him, all is now performed by one man and a 
pair of horses with Small’s plough. We have also exchanged our 
creels and sledges for single-horse carts, and even got our wood- 
en harrow-teeth exchanged for iron ones; which barter, I con- 
ceive, enables us, of itself, to afford 20 per cent. more for our 
farms. Good fences are valued among us, in place of feal dikes, 
which proved a perpetual labour, and no security. The greatest 
waste of our time, now-a-days, seems in the article of thrashing, 
and none of us have employment sufficient for the expense of your 
large thrashing machines. The Highland Society of Scotland, 
however, I perceive with satisfaction, are fully aware of this de- 
fect; and I fain hope they will discover a radical cure by a small 
machine, which they say, in some of their minutes, is understood 
only to cost from 20/, to 302. I, as well as perhaps many others 
of your readers, feel interested to hear of their progress in this 
discovery ; and subscribe myself your obedient servant, 

West Highlands, \7th October, 1807. N. N. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Remarks upon the Draft of a Lease, inserted in Farmer's 
Magazine, No. XXXIV. 

Were all cultivators of land also proprietors, there would be 
no occasion for that artificial contract between one mam and an- 
other, called a Lease. By combining in their own persons the se- 
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parate and independent interests of landlord and tenant, that par- 
ticular kind of tenure which, in modern times, serves to bind these 
two classes of men together, would, in that case, be totally unne- 
cessary. It is because land, as a species of property, has come 
into the hands of one set of individuals, and the cultivation of it 
fallen upon the shoulders of another, that a deed of this kind has 
been introduced into practice. 

As long as land belonged to those who cultivated it, the pro- 
prietors of the soil were, of course, interested in its good or bad 
cultivation ; because they were gainers or losers in proportion as 
it was well or ill cultivated. When, however, the property of 
the land and the culture of it, came to be divided between two 
orders of men, that interest, which in the former case was but one, 
now branched out into two. The bad cultivation of the tenant 
might, by this new distribution of things, prove ruinous to the 
landlord ; and the stupid policy of the landlord might, without be- 
nefiting himself, retard the prosperity of the tenant. A deed, 
therefore, which would preserve entire to these two classes of 
men their respective rights, became absolutely necessary, the mo- 
ment the separation I have been speaking of took place in society. 

It may most naturally be imagined, that a proprietor of land 
will cultivate it in the best possible way; at least his errors will 
be those of the head, not of the will. From the circumstance, 
however, of the interests of the landlord and tenant being appa- 
rently opposite in every thing, and certainly so in some particulars, 
it becomes no easy matter to reconcile them. The difficulty is, to 
preserve the rights of the proprietor inviolate, without oppressing 
the tenant; and to leave the latter as free as possible, without in- 
jury to the former. ‘To do this, requires a greater degree of agri- 
cultural knowledge, and liberality of mind, than perhaps we have 
hitherto attained ; but it is some consolation to think, that we are 
nearer the goal now than we were twenty years ago. In time, it 
is to be presumed, that this most desirable object will at length be 
accomplished. 

The public are, I think, much indebted to you, for introducing 
into your Magazine, (Vol. IX. p. 182;) the draft of a Lease there- 
in given ; not on account of any very particular merits possessed by 
the deed itself, but because it may be the means of turning the 
attention of your agricultural readers to the discussion of a subject 
of the first importance to the prosperity of the country. It will, 
T hope, have the effect of drawing such observations from your 
enlightened correspondents, as will be the means of putting this 
kind of tenure upon a more satisfactory footing than it is at pre- 
sent. With the view of contributing my small mite to so laud- 
able a purpose, I trouble you with the following remarks, which 
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occurred to me when perusing the above draft of a Lease. If 1 shall 
be so successful as to expose one ertor, or to add one truth to 
those already known, I shall feel myself more than repaid. 

I shall consider the different clauses in their order; and I must 
request of the gentleman by whom it is said to have been framed, 
not to be offended with the freedom of my remarks. If he be a 
person of the description mentioned, I make no doubt but he pre- 
fers truth to every thing personal to himself; and will rather par- 
don a transgression against good manners, than against good sense, 

I am truly ety to find in this Lease, the clause © seclading as- 
signees, whether legal or conventional, and subtenants of eve 
description ;” because I was sanguine pe to have hoped that 
a contrary example might have the effect of banishing altogether, 
in a short time, so impolitic a condition. As I consider the power 
to subset and assign as of great importance to the tenantry and to 
agricultural improvement, I shall endeavour to obviate in this 
place every possible objection to the freedom here contended for 
in favour of the cultivators of the land, in so far as the interest of 
the landlord is concerned. ‘The arguments in favour of the same 
principle, in so far as the interest of the tenant is concerned, have 
been already so fully and so well stated in a former Number of 
your Magazine, as to render any thing additional totally unneces- 


sary. 

tt is not enough to say, that a landlord has the right to exclude 
assignees and subtenants; because, if that be all he has to say for 
himself, it would be a waste of time to argue with a man who is 
predetermined against the opposite doctrine. What I am going 
to state, relates to the impolicy of the exclusion in question ; and 
if I can show that it is positively injurious to the landlord himself, 
then he ought not, upon that account, to exercise a right by which 
he has suffered so long. It is needless to show that the exclusion 
is tnjurions to the tenant, for that is admitted by its warmest ad- 
mirers ; and, besides, I am fearful that landlords will not be dis- 
posed to abandon an antient prejudice, unless it can be shown to 
be personally prejudicial. 

The entire argument of the landlord in favour of the exclusion 
of assignees and subtenants, is contained in the delectus persone of 
the tenant, to whom they originally let the lands. At the time 
the lease was granted, they took care, they say, to deal with an 
excellent tenant ; but, if he be permitted to assign or subset, they 
may be saddled with another of a very different kind ; and, of 
course, not so well off as before. Supposing a tenant to be every 
thing which a landlord can desire, it is probable he may die before 
the expiry of the lease ; and, in that case, instead of matured 
talents of the father, he may have to content himself with the ig- 
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norance and inexperience of the son. In the 

therefore, of the original tenant, the la: xdlord | 

if not more so, than if assignees and subt 

the utmost extent. In truth he suffers more ; ause, by 

of that sort of physical subset, he is deprived of the responsivi f 
the first tenant, while, on the other, he has him bound hand and 
foot, notwithstanding of the assignation. It is wonderful, there- 
fore, that the landlord, who, lor g ago, seemed to imagine that 
every thing beneficial to the tenant must, of necessity, be injurious 
to himself, did not insist upon a forfeisure of the lease taki g 
placeupon the death of the original teni.:, upon the ground of 
the delectus persone. The hardship suffered by the heir would be 
nocensure to this cruel exercise of his right, if he considered it fox 
his interest to put itin practice. But, had the landlord pushed his 
love of the delectus persone as far as to exclude heirs, he would 
do a manifest injury to the tenant as well as to himself. [he in- 
jury done to himself arises out of that done to the tenant; and, as 
it has been shown over and over again in your excellent Magazine, 
that the exclusion of assigtiees and subtenants is prejudicial to *':e 
tenant, it may be safely inferred to be injurious, in some measure, 
to the landlord himself. 

I shail not deny, that, upon the supposition of a power to sub. 
set and assign, a landlord may, in the room of a good tenant, get 
abadone. The case is very possible ; but the reverse is as much 
so; and here, the doctrine of chances leans zs much to the one 
posstbility.as to the other.. But, upon the first supposition being the 
fact, what is the amount of the injury sustained by him on account 
of this change of the individual’? The rent is continued to be pa uid 
as regularly as before, because the original tenant remains bound, 
notwithstanding of the assignation, for performance of the pecunia- 
ry obligation. So far, therefore, as the payment of rent is con- 
cerned, and-that with landiords is the principal consideration, Me 
is not a whit worse by the change. It may be said, however, that 
the sabrenant is not so enlightened 1 in his profession as the princi 
pal; and, in proportion to the amount of that difference, the land- 
lord will be-a‘loser. ‘To this I answer, that in the present rapid 
career of ‘agricultural improvement, a new tenant ts as likely t 
be the best farmer of the two. ” supposing that he were, in 
reality, inferior, what is the amount of the loss sustained by the 
landlord by reason of this alleged fesionit y’ With regard to the 
performance of every stipulation in his Jease, such as that of 
particular made of cropping or management of the land, by which 
it 18 supposed to be i improved ; and with regard to every oblig 
tion upon the tenant contained in the tack, he is just as well oti 
with the assignee as with the criginal tenant, or, perhaps, 
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better ; because both are bound. Indeed, by the interposition of 
the assignee between the landlord and the eo tenant, it be. 
comes the duty of the latter to keep a sharp look out after the sub- 
tenant, that he performs all the conditions of the lease. So far, 
therefore, as the written lease goes, the landlord is as well off, 
if not better, after the change, as before it. But it may be urged, 
that a bad tenant will do no more than what he is obliged to per- 
form, while a good one will voluntarily, and con amore, petform a 
great deal more. ‘To this it is sufficient to answer, that a land- 
lord can expect no more good to come out of a lease than what 
is within the four corners of it; and, therefore, he can take no 
credit for a thing which is merely accidental, and entirely optional 
to the tenant, to do or not as he thinks proper. Besides, if land- 
lords shall continue to persist in the exclusiorof assignees and 
subtenants, the tenants here supposed to be good, will take care 
to perform no more than what bad ones ate conceived to do; and, 
by that means, proprietors will cease to enjoy the smallest benefit 
from this boasted delectus persone. 

In feudal times, a vassal could not dispose of his land without 
the consent of the superior, from whom it is supposed to have ori- 
ginally emanated, In the 19th century, landlords, acting upon the 
same barbarous principle, would prevent tenants from exercising 
the right of disposal. The vassal could not sell his permanent in- 
terest in the land to another; and the tenant is not permitted to 
bring to market his temporary possession of the soil. The preven- 
tion of a sale by the vassal was founded in common sense, namely, 
the support of the power of the superior, which fell to the ground 
the moment it was brought to the hammer. The exclusion of as- 
signees and subtenants by the landlord, was with the view of pro- 
moting his own interest, by keeping upon the land the person to 
whom # had been originally let. The intention of the feudal 
chief and the more modern landlord was just the same; but the 
latter has not so good an excuse. His interest will remain unim- 
paired, notwithstanding of the permission of assignees and subte- 
nants; and, therefore, he ought to abandon what is unquestionably 
Wijurious to the tenant, 

The delectus persone upon which so much stress is laid by the 
Jandlord, does not appear to me to be’an object of such import- 
ance as it is fashionable to consider it. I should apprehend that 
it means a quality which the landlord contemplates over and above 
the tack that he has granted, for it is not contained within the four 
corners of it. This quality, moreover, is contingent and acciden- 
tal; for the tenant may be of such a description, as that, instead 0: 
there being a delectus persone, there may be the very reverse of it. 


A tack will not make a bad tegant a good one; buta on 
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the beginning of a lease, will choose the best among the offerers. 
This may be true; but the original tenant may become as bad as any 
subtenant can possibly be. It is plain, therefore, that this quality 
of delectus persone is of a most fugitive kind; and which, being 
voluntary upon the part of the tenant, and depending upon his 
life, and a thousand other accidents, cannot enter deeply into the 
calculations of a landlord at setting his land. The tack is all that 
he can calculate upon ; because its contents can be enforced, and 
the privileges which are conferred by it upon the landlord are as 
ample, without the clause excludiyg assignees and subtenants, as 
with it. 

In the little experience I have had in country matters, I am 
not aware of any material disadvantage arising to Jandlords from 
their having granted this power of subsetting. If the original 
tenant be a good man, he will not subset the land to an impro- 
per person, because he still remains bound for the payment of the 
rent, and performance of the other stipulations of the lease; and 
if the tenant be bad, the chance is, that the landlord will be a 
gainer by the change. So far as I have seen this more liberal 
doctrine put in practice, I have no reason for regretting its intro- 
duction. Some cases, no doubt, will occur, where a landlord 
may get a worse tenant than he had originally ; but that is mere- 
ly an exception to a general rule, not an argument against the 
rule itself. If the evils arising from it to the landlord be acci- 
dental and partial, even where they do exist, it ought to be per- 
mitted in every case; because the advantages of it to the tenant 
ate certain and universal. 

Although a little out of order, I shall now consider the clause 
which vacates the lease in the event of the bankruptcy of the te- 
nant, both on account of its similarity to the one already discuss- 
ed, and because it has given rise to some observations from your 
correspondent Agricola Tertius, upon certain sentiments of mine, 
in my Remarks upon Perthshire husbandry. 

So far as it is a bargain between the landlord and tenant, I am 
very clear that, notwithstanding of its severity toward the latter, 
it would be found good against him in a court of law. A bar- 
gain is a bargain; and if’ courts of law were perpetually to inter- 
fere between parties in their adjustment, they, and not the con- 
tractors,“should make them from the very beginning. What 
would be the use of A and B agreeing to do one thing toxday, 
which a court of law has in its power utterly to annul in the course 
of to-morrow? But the very circumstance, of its effects being in 
the highest degree penal, is a reason why the clause should not 
operate beyond the pale of the contracting parties themselves. 


When the interests of other people come to be affected by the 
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application of such a clause, it is very natural for Judges to pause, 
and consider how far its destructive influence ought to be permit- 
ted to extend. 

In the communication animadverted upon by your correspond- 
ent, I mentioned, that such a vacating clause is not by any means 
analogous to that excluding assignees and subtenants. For m 
own part, this is the first time I ever met with the former. But 
I know, or ought to know, that the former is, with a few excep- 
tions, inserted in all tacks. In the event, therefore, of suffering 
by the clause of exclusion, I have myself to blame, in the same 
way as a person would be culpable, in giving credit to an heir of 
entail with that deed upon record. In the clause, again, vacating 
the lease upon the bankruptcy of the tenant, I get my fingers 
burnt without being aware of the danger, as the same person 
would be by an heir of entail were that deed not upon record. 
This, I imagine, may satisfy your correspondent, that there is a 
wide difference between the two clauses, and, of course, that any 
reasoning applicable to the one is not at all so to the other. 

The clause excluding assignees and subtenants, is one in which 
the parties themselves alone are concerned, and with which, in a 
pecuniary point of view, the public have nothing todo. An in- 
tending tenant, when bargaining with a landed proprietor, knows 
that he cannot subset ; and if he remains upon the land till the 
expiry of the lease, he is not injured by it in the smallest degree. 
A creditor of the tenant suffers nothing from the exclusion of as- 
signees and subtenants ; because, if he pays the debt of nature, his 
heir must pay the creditor. As little danger is there to the pub- 
lic ; because they can be no sufferers in a pecuniary sum through 
the lease, unless the tenant has previously sustained a loss. But 
the case is very different with the clause in question. The te- 
nant himself loses a lease upon which he has perhaps laid out 
some thousand pounds; not because he is unable to pay his rent, 
and perform the stipulations incumbent ‘upon him, but because 
he has run into debt with other people. The bankruptcy, per- 
haps, is owing to the very circumstance of his having expended 
so much money in enriching the farm; and why should the 
landlord be benefited at the expense of other people ? 

It is said by your correspondent, that ‘ it (meaning the clause) 
is Not repugnant to the statute or common’ law 3 nay more, that 
it-is perfectly fair and proper in a moral and political ‘point of 
view.’ Iam not lawyer enough to. say, whether or not it be re- 
_ pugnant to the statute or common law; nor do I think Agri- 
cola Terts: s deeply enough versed in the subject, to pronounce 
so very avrhoritatively upon a questios of no sinall difficul- 
ty. Where there is an apparent hardship to individuals, 1 am 
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charitable enough to believe, that the statute or common law 
does not legalize the evil; and in the present case, I would for 
that reason have been better pleased had your correspondent, in- 
stead of giving simply his ¢pse dixit, entered into a legal discus- 
sion of the merits of the question. I am grieved to learn from 
him, that what is fair and proper in a moral and political point of 
view, is something ‘ more’ than the statute or common law : 
For I should have thought, that the law of the land would have 
been founded in justice. Again, Ido not well understand why 
there should be a difference between fairness in a moral, and fair- 
ness in a political point of view; because I should think, that 
quality was morals, and morals politics, in the legitimate mean- 
ing of these words. 

It is very true, that a bargain will in general be supported by a 
court of law, where parties only are concerned ; but it may not 
be fair and proper, for all that, as a transaction, upon the part of 
ene of the contractors. The advantage may be all upon one side, 
and therefore presumably not fair; but, for the sake of business, 
the individual must suffer for the public good. In vacating the 
lease on account of the bankruptcy of the tenant, the law does 
no more than fulfil the agreement of parties ; but the bargain it- 
self is not founded in fairness, because the effects to arise from 
the cause are more than what are warranted by it. A lease may 
very properly be voided by the inability of the tenant to pay his 
rent ; because a tenant cannot expect to be permitted the use of 
what he is unable or unwilling to pay for. But, in the case of 
a bankruptcy, the rent ig continued to be paid as regularly as_be- 
fore that culaninite event took place ; and notwithstanding there-~ 
of, the tack is vacated to the tenant. There seems to be some- 
thing very hard and unfair to punish the tenant so severely, while 
the landlord loses nothing, or next to it. If the voiding of the 
clause be unfair guoad the tenant, it is tenfold so to the creditors 
of the bankrupt, who are, with their eyes shut, to be deprived 
of the only chance of future repayment. I am apt, therefore, to 
think, that, notwithstanding of the contrary opinion given to this 
gentleman by his lawyers, the Court of Session will not be dis- 
posed to support this vacating clause. 

Entails are considered to be injurious to society, in so far as an 
heir may contract debts, while creditors get nothing in the cvent 
of his death. Now, in the present case, we have these bad ef- 
fects in still a worse form ; for a tenant may contract debts, and 
yet his creditors, in the event of bankruptcy, may be cut off with- 
out a sixpence. All the money he owes is most probably ex- 
pended upon his farm, and his creditors are to get nothing; not 
because he is in debt to his landlord more than he is worch, but 
that he is over head and ears in debt to them. 
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It is said by your correspondent, that the intention of the clause 
€ is substantially the same as that aimed at by the clause exclud- 
ing assignees and subtenants.’ But whatever may be its mean- 
ing, it certainly accomplishes a great deal more. By the exclu- 
sion of assignees and subtenants, the heir, in case the tenant 
dies, succeeds to the tack, and the creditors are paid what his 
predecessor owed them. ‘The tenant is metely prevented from 
making use of the tack in a peculiar way, and the héir succeeds 
to the occupation of the land, and the creditors get payment of 
all which they lent to the tenant. By the vacating clause, on the 
other hand, both the heir and the creditors are equally robbed of 
their last shilling. 

If a tenant grants an assignation or sublease, it follows, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that he abandons his then situation; and 
therefore, the delectus persone is violated by the conveyance. But 
a tenant may become bankrupt, and yet, by the creditors allowing 
him to manage the farm, the landlord has the same power as his 
tenant, and of course the delectus person@ remains as entire as 
before. By vacating the lease, however, in case of bankruptcy, the 
landlord inflicts a punishment apon the tenant, without his hav- 
ing been guilty of the crime. ‘The fact is, he takes advantage of 
the necessities of the tenant, to make him pay a severer penalty 
than what the nature of the case requires. 

It may be a matter of surprise to your readers, to find me ar- 
guing upon this side of the question, when I am quoted by Agri- 
cola Tertius as contending, that this clause, vacating the lease, 
3s € not contrary to Jaw civil or moral.’ They will find, how- 
ever, upon a little examination, that this Gentleman has applied, 
unintentionally I believe, what I said relative to the clause ex- 
cluding assignees and subtenants, to the other vacating the lease 
altogether. I mention this, principally to put your correspondent 
to rights, and to explain to your readers that there is no contra- 
diction between my past and present arguments. 

I have already noticed (says he) ‘ that he (meaning me) ad- 
mits, in the most unqualified manner, the landiord’s right to ex- 
clude assignees and subtenants ; which, in my view of the case, 
is in every respect equivalent to an exclusion of bankrupts and 
their creditors ; because you will please observe, every bankrupt 
may be compelled to denude himself, either by a voluntary or legal 
deed.’ It by no means, however, follows, that because a tenant 
may be compelled to denude, that he must be under that necessity. 
I never understood, before now, that a contingency and a certainty 
were the same identical propositions. If the creditors of the 
bankrupt agree to his remaining upon the farm, about which they 
will take care to be at one, then the cause which is supposed to 
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vacate the lease does not exist. To be consistent, your corre- 
spondent ought to have confined the vacating of the lease to those 
particular cases in which the credors really compel the tenant to 
denude ; because mere bankrupcy is not necessarily denuding. If 
a tenant grants an assignation, or subtack, then there is really and 
substantially a denudation by him, if the expression may be al- 
lowed. But the same effect does not necessarily follow from his 
bankruptcy. How then can Agricola Tertius say, that ‘ the ex- 
clusion of assignees and subtenants is in every respect equivalent 
to an exclusion of bankrupts and their creditors?’ Or what are 
your readers to think of a person’s bogic, who reasons so very 
vaguely ? 

I remarked, that I did not think the law would sanction a 
clause of irritancy, in the event of a tenant becoming bankrupt, 
provided the rent continued to be paid. Upon which your 
correspondent is pleased to observe, ‘ I much doubt that gen- 
tleman has not fully studied the clause in the lease now under 
discussion, otherwise he would have viewed this matter in quite 
a different light.” ‘There is here a mistake of about half a year, 
in point of time, into which your correspondent has most un- 
accountably fallen. ‘The paper of mine from which the above 
quotation is made, is dated in January 1808 ; and the draft of the 
lease in question does not appear in your Magazine until the 
month of June thereafter. His blunder is owing to that paper 
having been inserted in your Magazine in December 1808, a- 
bout six months posterior to the lease. But as the date of it 
must be gathered from that of the writing, and not of the print- 
ing, he is evidently in the wrong when supposing it in my power 
to have studied it. I may be right, therefore, or I may be wrong, 
in my ideas upon the subject ; but I had not the opportunity al- 
leged by that Gentleman of correcting the opinion I may have 
formed without a due proportion of previous consideration. I 
might follow Agricola Tertius through the remainder of his argu- 
ments upon this clause ; but, by doing so, I should only repeat 
what I have already said ; and therefore I shall now take leave of 
him altogether, and make some remarks upon a few of the other 
clauses of the lease. 

‘The reservation of power to the proprietor to search for, work, 
&c. all the metals and minerals in the lands let, is very proper ; 
but there does not seem to be the same necessity of reserving li- 
berty to sell or apply the same to his own use. Without this 
clause, all which the tenant could prevent the landlord from do- 
ing, was the breaking of the surface of the land; and if it were 
possible to work the minerals, without at the same time injuring 
the surface, he could not possibly be hindered from selling the 
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maicrials. Now, if he could apply the metals to his own use, 
rwithout the reservation of a power to work them, then, a fortiori, 
he could do the same thing with it. This reservation, therefore, 
of ‘he power to sell, seems to be quite unnecessary, of not in 
the power of the tenant to prevent; and why reserve the liberty 
of doing what no person can prevent the landlord from doing? 
Tt appears to me, that the precise reparation to be made the te- 
nant in consequence of the damage done the lands, by the work- 
ing of the minerals, &c. is not accurately enough expressed. It 
is said, the tenant is to be paid © for any surface-damage thereby 
done to the ground,’ the word thereby meaning in the course of 
working the metals, &c. Now, the damage here condescended 
upon, is of a particular kind only, viz. surface-damage, which, 
strictly spetkiig, is the injury done to the surface of the ground 
merely, and nothing more. If the landlord makes a hole in the 
ground of a square yard in extent, then the tenant will get a de- 
duction from his rent, in the proportion of the hole to the size 
‘of the farm. But it will be recollected, that the mere surface. 
damage is not all which the tenant may suffer in consequence of 
these operations of the landlord. Should the landlord make a hun- 
dred different holes in twenty acres of land, perhaps a superficies, 
equal to not more than an acre of land, is destroyed ; but the re- 
maining ninetgen acres are greatly deteriorated in agricultural 
value. The reparation, in this case, merely for surface-damage, 
would not be at all commensurate to the total injury sustained. 
I would propose, therefore, that the word surface should be left 
out; by which means, the arbiters would be at liberty to allow 
the tenant compensation for the whole damage sustained by him, 
not only by reason of the holes themselves, but in consequence 
of them. 

There can be no objection to the landlord reserving power to 
allocate such parts of the mosses as may have been in the use of 
being dug for peats to the other tenants on his estate ; but in this 
case, that part of the farm lying next to the peat ground ought 
to be enclosed, in order to prevent the cattle of other people tres- 
passing upon the tenant. The reasonableness of this 1s plain, be- 
cause the tenant ought to be put in no worse a state by this power 
of allocating the mosses, being put into execution, than while it 
remained a dead iettcr. I have no objection either, to the land- 
Jord relinquishing the resumption of the mosses before taking 
possession ; but as certain expenses will necessarily be incurred 
by the tenant in making way for this new arrangement, he 
ought to be reimbursed them. This is no more than fair; for if 
such a vascillation of sentiment is to be permitted to the landlord, 
he ought to be at the expense attending the non-execution of 
what heonce intended. 
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It may be proper for the landiord to reserve ‘ power to make 
such allocations on the marches between the said lands and those 
adjoining, as he shall judge proper;’ but that right should be 
carried into execution as rarely as possible. I would be better 
pleased if a landlord settled the marches before the entry of the 
tenant; because, in that case, the tenant, who has no alternative, 
would know much better what he was about. Instances, how- 
ever, will frequently occur, in which the marches cannot be ad- 
justed before the entry of the tenant; and in these, the power 
here reserved is very proper. I may remark, that the land which 
may be taken from the farm ought to be valued, not at the rate 
per acre it was originally let for, but at the rent it would let for 
in its present improved state. On the other hand, the ground 
which may be added to the farm, ought to be valued, not at its 
present value, but at its value at the time the tenant entered into 
possession of the body of the farm. Had he got the ground at 
his entry to the remainder, it would have been let to‘him at the 
same rent with the rest; and it would be hard to compel him to 
give more on account of an accommodation to the landlord. It 
seems to have been overlooked by the framer of this lease, that 
the ground added to the farm may not be in as good condition as 
what comes to be occupied by the landlord, and will, upon that 
account, require a considerable outlay to put it upon the same 
footing as the other.. Perhaps, therefore, he landlord should be 
taken bound to put it in the same identical state as the other, or 
to allow the tenant a certain sum of money upon that head. It 
may be said, to be sure, that the arbiters will, in that case, put a 
less rent upon the land added to the farm; but I apprehend that 
an annual allowance is too slow a mode of remunerating a tenant 
for the outlay of a principal sum. It is the landlord, for whose 
benefit solely such an arrangement takes place, who should defray 
the expense of the outlay. 

It may be proper for the landlord, and perhaps not substan- 
tially injurious to the tenant, to allow the former to ‘ assume 
possession of any part or parts of the lands hereby set, which the 
proprietor shall choose for being planted with trees ; and that the 
tenant shall get deduction from his rent, at such a rate, for each 
acre planted,’ provided the deduction supposed to be allowed 
him, be ascertained upon fair and just principles. If all that the 
ienant could possibly suffer by this power of planting being in- 
creased by the landlord, was the loss of a certain number of acres 
occupied by the trees, then the principle of the deduction is most 
fairand reasonable. But supposing that a landlord was to plant 
a variety of clumps of.trees in different parts of the same field, 
is plain that, in addition to the superficial loss in proportion - 
the 
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the quantity planted, the field has lost much of its arable value 
by being cut up by this ornamental planting. It may be for the 
interest of the landlord thus to beautify his fields, but evidently 
must be injurious to the tenant. Now, as there is here another 
sort of Joss, not so palpable to be seen, but equally real to the 
tenant as the occupation of the ground by the clumps of plant- 
ing, an allowance ought to be made him on that account; or, 
at any rate, the arbiters should be left at liberty to make him a 
remuneration, if they shall see cause. As the clause however 
stands in the draft, it is plain that a landlord may, by planting to 
please his own taste, injure his tenant beyond the mere occupa- 
tion of the planted ground, without giving him a farthing of com- 
pensation upon that head. It may be said, to be sure, that as the 
tenant has consented to the clause, he cannot find fault with the 
landlord for any injury which may afterwards arise from its being 
carried into execution. ‘This, however, may be said of any agree- 
ment whatever; and as I am persuaded it was the object of the 
framer of the lease in question, not merely to make it a fair deed 
at the time, but during the currency of the lease, he will excuse 
me for the observation. 

I am very clear, that all the unliquidated obligations incumbent 
upon the tenant, should suffer no increase during the currency of 
the lease, but that they should be identically of the same amount 
at the end as at the beginning. Upon this principle I must ob- 
ject to the obligation upon the tenant of keeping up the fences 
that surround these plantations when they do not otherwise act as 
enclosures to the farm. Itis common sense, that no person what- 
ever should derive a benefit without paying for it; and in like man- 
ner, that he should suffer no inconveniency from the advantage of 
another in which he does not also participate. If all the advantage 
he to the landlord, as in the case of planting, all the expense attend- 
ing the care of it should devolve upon him, A tenant can have 
no objection to pay his proportion of the expense of keeping those 
fences in repair, which serve to divide his farm into the necessary 
enclosures, because he is benefited by them; but it is unfair to 
compel him to maintain fences from which he derives no benefit 
whatever. As well might the landlord take him bound to be at 
one half of the expense of supporting the wall surrounding his 
domain. THe may be certain too, that little attention will be paid 
by the tenant to an object which is every way injurious, and in 
no respect beneficial to him. It would be worse for the land- 


- Jord to take this charge into his own hands ; for it will in all like- 


lihcod be much better done by his own than by others. 
I would not have expected from a person worthy of being a 
correspondent of yours, the smallest objections to the payment 
by 
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by the tenant of 6 per cent. upon money expended by the pro- 
prietor in building houses, and in forming fences and enclosures 
during a certain number of the first years of the lease. This 
ayment, however, is characterized by a writer who signs himself 
X S. in the 36th Number of your magazine, as ‘ a barrier in the 
way of agriculture.” This gentleman surely will not pretend to 
say that a landlord ought to lay out his money upon these parti- 
cular improvements, without getting a return equal to 5 per cent. 
for money lent upon heritable security. Now, we all know very 
well, that 6 per cent. is by no means a sufficient return from 
houses which are occasionally in want of repairs, and still less so 
from fences which are infinitely more perishable in their nature. * 
Had the landlord been asking a per centage, which, upon an aver- 
age of years, would have been more than 5 per cent., there might 
have been some plausibility in your correspondent’s argument ; be- 
cause, in that case, the tenant would have been giving a higher per- 
centage than what he had got from others ; but in the present case 
it is quite the reverse,—for he is giving the landlord less than what 
he gets from other quarters. If money ought to return to the 
landlord 5 per cent., then the use of it is worth that sum to the 
tenant, who, in fact, borrows it. These two propositions are 
equally true; for the one arises out of the other, and the value of 
money to the one, regulates the value of it to the other. For 
0001. I pay 50/. a year to the lender, because the money is worth 
that much in the market; and I will, in like manner, get an equal 
return from the quarter I have lent it. Your correspondent, 
therefore, may be assured, that if the landlord be not asking more 
than what other people do, the tenant may give it with perfect 
safety ; for the money will be equally productive in his hands. 
It has been shown, however, that the landlord is, in the present 
case, asking less than what others, in the same circumstances, do; 
and therefore the tenant is a gainer by this species of lease. 

I prefume it will be admitted, that a farm, with requifite houfes 
and fences, is worth more than another without thefe effentials. 
Admitting this, and the fat cannot be denied; then it follows, 
that the landlord, by this increafed rent, is juft getting the 6 per 
cent. expended upon the houfes and fences. A farm, without a 
houfe, and unenclofed, will let for a particular fum; and another 
property, fubdivided, and a convenient fteading, will let for fome- 
ing more. The thing, therefore, is jult as broad as it is long. 

If the tenant be a man of enterprize and fkill, and if the land be 
more or lefs without fences, his firft ftep would be, to enclofe the 

whole ; 





* Our correspondent will remember, that the tenant is taken bound 
to keep up, and leave the houses and fences in a sufficient state of 


repair, N. 
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whole ; for no profitable fyftem of management can be profecuted 
in an open and unenclofed farm. Now, if the tenant lays out this 
money, he faves, to be fure, the payment of 6 per cent.; but then 
his money is funk, and left behind him at the expiry of the leafe. 
It is much better, therefore, that the landlord, for whofe perma- 
nent advantage thefe enclofures are madé, fhould lay out the prin- 
cipal fum ; and that the tenant, for whofe temporary benefit only 
they are made, fhould pay the intereft. 

Your correfpondent talks out of the way, when he fays, that the 
exadtion of 6 per cent. cannot be a hair-breadth free of the {tatutes 
againft ufury.’ He ought to have recollected, that this percent. 
age is payable, not for the loan of a fum of money, but for the 
ufe of a houfe and fences which coft the proprietor a certain num- 
ber of pounds. It is ufual for the owners of thefe kinds of pro- 
perties to get 10, and fometimes 5 per cent. in towns; and why 
fhould not thofe in the country get the fame ? 

I muft, however, differ a little with your correfpondent, * Agri- 
cola Tertius,’ in fo far as he fays, that the money thus expended 
by the landlord upon houfes and fences, is ‘ not lent, but funk ; in 
moft cafes, I believe I may add, irrecoverably funk.’ Were it the 
tenant who laid out the money, it would be, to all intents and pur- 
pofes, funk ; for whatever advantage he might derive from the im- 
provements themfelves, the principal fum, in the fhape of houfes 
and fences, would be left upon the ground at the termination of 
the leafe. In the prefent cafe, however, the money is laid out by 
the landlord, who, at the end of the leafe, finds the money ex- 
pended by him lying in a tangible fhape upon the land. _ It is plain, 
therefore, that he has fallen into a miftake, by fuppofing that the 
money was laid out by the tenant, which it is not, inftead of by 
the landlord, which it is. 

It may be very true, that § fubdivifion dykes and fences (as ftat- 
ed by X. &.), from their general conftru€tion, do not fufhiciently 
an{wer all the purpofes intended at firft. Generally, a clap dyke, 
with a hedge and ditch, are not a fufficient fence for the firft five 
years, even when properly managed ;’ and therefore he argues, 
that, at all events, the tenant fhould not begin to pay this 6 per 
cent. until they be fully grown. In anfwer to this, I have to re- 
mark, that, if money, in lending, be worth a certain return to the 
lender, it is worth juft as much, in the borrowing, to the borrower. 
It will be admitted, that 6 per cent, is by no means too high a re- 
turn to the landlord ; and therefore it is not too much for the te- 
nant to pay. If the tenant is not to pay a percentage until the 
tences are five or fix years of age, then he would have to, add to this 
6 per cent. the intereft of the accumulated arrears of ‘that period, 
which would raife it to 7 or 8 per cent. Fences, the firft year of their 
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being planted, are worth, we fhall fuppofe, 6ool., and, after the 
expiry of feven years, 1200l.. For the former, the tenant will have 
to pay 361. a year, and, for the latter 72I., which is in reality the 
fame rent in both cafes. But your correfpondent would like to pay 
only 361. for the latter, which would afford a return to the land- 
rd of only 3 per cent. 

It may be very true, that a tenant, during the infancy of the 
fences, derives little advantage from them; but if the leafe be 
for nineteen years, your correfpondent ought to have been candid 
enough to have allowed, that, before the — of that period, 
he will be benefited by them. Why will he fay, that thefe im- 
provements will be enjoyed by another tenant, when, out of nine- 
teen years endurance, he will, by his own confeflion, have the be- 
nefit of a fence for fourteen years? If the landlord be to wait 
‘ till the improvements become produétive, and then afk a confi- 
deration proportionate to their annual value,’ what better will the 
tenant be ? ~=becaufe, as the landlord muft, within the nineteen 
years, get the 6 per cent., the other will, in that cafe, inftead of 
paying that percentage from the beginning, have to pay perhaps 
12 or 15 per cent. from the time ‘ thefe improvements became pro- 
duétive. ” 

I would with to fee no claufe in tacks but what is purely agri- 
cultural ; and we find that claufes of a different tendency are wear- 
ing-out every day. Upon this principle, I would have been glad 
had there been no flipulation as to the tenant ‘ furnifhing the car- 
rages of the whole materials that may be laid out upon building 
or repairs upon the premifes.’ I do think, with X.S, that it fa- 
vours a little of the barbarifm of the dark ages, and what I would not 
have expected in a draft of a leafe in the igth century. It has the 
effet alfo of diftra€ting the attention of the tenant at a time when 
it ought to be diredted exclufively to the improvement of his land. 
I cannot think, with ‘ Agricola Tertius,’ that a tenant will drive 
the materials for building cheaper than any other perfon; on the 
contrary, I believe that profefhional people, for very obvious rea- 
fons, will afford to do it at a lower rate. We know, that the di- 
vifion of labour is one caufe of its cheapnefs; but here, the mul- 
tiplication of it is fuppofed to have precifely the fame effe&. If 
the tenant be a man of fenfe, I am confident he will find no lei- 
fure for the performance of extraneous work, and, of courfe, to 
become a carter. 

1 know fome people who have blended the two profeffions of far- 
mer and carter; but I have always found them bad both at the one 
and the other. It is very difficult to make one’s eyes look in op- 
polite dire€tions; and impoffible to ferve both God and Mam- 
ron, Jam, &e¢. A Constant Reaper. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Report of a Process relative to the Right of a waygoing tenant {o 
remove the Appendages of a Thrashing Machine, lately decided 
by the Lord Ordinary of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


Ar this day it is unnecessary to urge one word in favour of the 
Thrashing Machine, the utility of that implement being now uni- 
versally recognized. ‘The erection of thrashing machines has, 
however, occasioned some questions to be agitated, not hitherto 
discussed in our law courts; and, as a decision ‘has lately been 
given, which must be a leading one, on a point materially con- 
nected with the success of agricultural machines, we trust that a 
detail of the arguments used on both sides, will be useful and ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 

The antient law of Scotland, with regard to what is called fix. 
tures on a farm, was very strict, and, perhaps, unnecessarily se- 
vere, because farmers were thereby discouraged from making sub- 
stantial or expensive improvements upon the buildings possessed 
for a limited term. When thrashing machines were first erect- 
ed, proprietors, in general, became convinced of the necessity 
of departing from the antient rules, at least in so far as they were 
applicable to machinery. Hence no attempts have been made to 
detain machinery, even when fixed in the most decisive and dur- 
able manner ; and the waygoing tenant, in every case within our 
knowledge, has been permitted to remove the whole, or to dispose 
of the same to his successor.” ‘This conduct was wise and judici- 
ous, because the tenantry were thereby stimulated to erect thrash- 
ing machines, from a sense that they would, one'day or another, 
procure value for them at the conclusion of their leases. In fact, 
thrashing machinery is now considered to be as much the proper- 
ty of the tenant who erected it, as a pair of fanners, or any 0- 
ther implement employed im executing farm business. 

Though this has been the‘uniform practice with regard to those 
parts of the machine constructed by the mill-wright, yet doubts 
have been entertained concerning the outgoing tenant’s right to 
remove certain other articles characterized as appendages of the 
thrashing machine—articles without which it could not be worked; 
and though, strictly speaking, not machinery, -yet as much neces- 
sary in ‘executing the process of thrashing and cleaning cern, 
as any branch or portion of the implement. -Owing to these 
doubts, the tenant’s right has, in three or four instances, been in- 
vestigated in the inferior courts; but the decisions pronounced 
being of a contrary nature, the point was by no means satisfacto- 
rily ascertained till last'winter session, when a judgment was 
pronounced, which fully- establishes the tenant’s right to —_ 
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the several articles afterwards enumerated. This being a subject 
of great importance to the tenantry of Scotland, the arguments 
used in the inferior coutt shall be fully detailed. 

The leading particulars of the cause are as follows. 

At Whitsunday 1508, a farmer in East Lothian, whose lease 
had then expired, disposed of his thrashing machine to a neigh- 
pouring farmer, at an agreed price; but, in removing the machine- 
ry, was opposed by the incoming tenant, who considered that cer- 
tain articles, such as the large beams in the horse-shed, which 
guide the horse-wheel, the lofts, partitions, &c. were fixtures; 
therefore could not be removed, according to the law of Scotland. 
The outgoing tenant, wishing to have the point decided, present- 
eda short petitiun to the Sheriff-depute of the county, merely 
stating the facts, without argument. Answers were ordered; and 
the following is, in substance, what was stated in favour of the 
claim of the incoming tenant. 

‘ The question now to be submitted for your Lordship’s de- 
termination, appears to the respondent. completely free from intri- 
cacy or dubiety ; and he flatters himself, that it will be unneces- 
sary for him to consume much time in clearly showing the futility 
of the plea by which the petitioner can veasonably expect to meet 
with succéss in his present application. 

‘ Tt may not be improper to mention, that the respondent suc- 
ceeded the petitioner in the farm of » after the latter 
had possessed the same for a period of twenty-nine years; in the 
course of which, he had erected a thrashing machine upon that 
farm, for his accommodation, and for the purpose of cleaning and 
dighting out the grain produced on the lands. ‘The respondent’s 
entry to the farm was, as to the houses and grass, at Whitsunday 
1807, and, as to the arable lands, at the separation of the crop 
from the ground; and his lease contains an assignation to that 
clause of the petitioner’s tack which obliged him, as outgoing 
tenant, to leave the houses, &c. in the state of repair thereby sti- 
pulated. 

* Your Lordship will please keep in view, that the respondent 
has not, in the most distant manner, opposed the petitioner in re- 
moving the whole thrashing machine and its relative articles of 
machinery, whoee right, in that particular, the respondent does 
not mean here to dispute ; and, had the petitioner’s claim stopt 
there, the present judjcial combat would not have arisen. Bur, 
besides this, the petitioner maintains a plea, that he is entitled to 
pull down, carry away, and remove, the whole joists, flooring, 
partitions, beams, &c. which form’ part of the'Jern wherein his 
thrashing machine was erected; a‘plea which, with deference, is 
hot only ridiculous, but‘is in direct opposition to law,—in direct 
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opposition to decisions pronounced in similar cases, both in this, 
as well as in other counties,—and also in opposition to established 
and received custom on the point; so, while the respondent thus 
resists the giving effect to such a plea, he does so, impressed with 
the fullest confidence of being supported in his defence, by ob. 
taining an absolvitor from this action, with full expenses. 

‘ The petitioner alleges, that “ he is prevented by —— — 
the incoming tenant, from removing the loft and partitions of 
said mill, with the beams of the horse course, which are ap. 
pendages of the machinery, under pretence that they belong to 
the farm, and not to the petitioner, although they were erected 
by him ;” or, in other words, the petitioner complains against 
the respondent for preventing him from pulling down, demolish- 
ing and carrying off, certain articles of repair which had been be- 
stowed on part of the premises now occupied by the respondent, 
while these premises were in possession of the petitioner, and 
that for the latter his better accommodation. The petitioner seems 
rather aware, that his claim can only extend to the thrashing ma- 
chine, and not to the flooring, poisting, &c. of the barn within 
which the same was erected; for he pointedly states, with the 
view of forming an affinity between these articles and the thrash- 
ing machine itself, that these articles “ are appendages of the ma- 
chinery.” But the respondent is truly at a loss to comprehend 
how the floors, joists, partitions and beams of the barn on his 
farm of » can be denominated an appendage, or less 
principal part, or, indeed, any part at all, of the machinery belong- 
ing to the petitioner’s thrashing machine ; and he is pessuaded it will 
require a good deal of argument and ingenuity, in even an attempt, 
to satisfy your Lordship of that being the case. Surely, if the peti- 
tioner means seriously to insist on his present claim, it naturally 
occurs he will fall, satisfactorily, to show that, without eac 
particular piece of joisting, partition, &c. of the respondent's 
barn, alleged by him to be appendages of the machinery of his 
thrashing machine, the machine will not work, and will be ren- 
dered useless, before he can look for a decerniture in terms of 
his petition. ; 

‘ The joisting, flooring, beams, &c. now demanded by the pe- 
titioner, are firmly and strongly united and built into, and form 
part of the barn, and cannot possibly be pulled down or removed, 
without the most serious damage to the building, nay, probably, 
without almost totally destroying the same. At all events, these 
being fixtures in every sense of the word, and a permanent im- 
provement, the\réspondent contends that the petitioner has no 
shadow of right, either in law or practice, to pull down or catty 
them off, these being held and considered as immoveable. i 
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the petitioner’s present plea at all regarded, he might, with the 
same good grace, maintain a right to remove and carry away the 
materials. of the shed covering that part of the machinery on the 
outside of the barn, which was also erected at his expense. 

‘ Having made these observations, the respondent will now 
proceed to notice such decisions as are within his knowledge, and, 
in his humble apprehension, bear upon the subject matter now 
under discussion, some of which are exactly in points In the 
first place, then, the respondent will beg leave to call your Lords 
ship’s attention to the question, Whites ag. Sir John Houstoun, 
20th December 1707, which, in its merits, so far as regards re- 
moving fixtures, has some analogy to the present. The case is 
in the Dictionary of Decisions of the Supreme Court, (vol. XXV. 
p: 15,258.) lately published by Maxwell Morrison Esq., and is 
also noticed by Mr Robert Bell, in his late publication on Leases, 
p- 192. In the notes on that page, there is a quotation which, 
after describing the nature of the question now alluded to, pro- 
ceeds thus—‘ ‘he Lords found, that whatever operation or me- 
‘ jioration a country tenant made upon the houses, if habitable, 
‘ for his own easier dwelling or accommodation, as striking out 
‘ new windows, or glazing them, or making a halling onload 
‘ the force of. the wind, &c. he could claim nothing on that ac- 
‘ count ; the master was obliged to him, but he could not retain 
‘ his rent on that account; neither could he demolish or take 
‘them away,’ &c, ‘The note then goes on—‘ Such were the 
‘ grounds on which the judgment in this case proceeded; and it 
‘ fixes, Ist, ‘That repairs for the accommodation of the tenant can- 
‘not be charged against the landlord: 2dly, That they cannot be 
‘ taken away,’ &c. A decision was lately pronounced by the 
Sheriff of Berwickshire, in a question at the instance of Sir 
James Hall, against one of his tenants, named Dodds, which, 
the respondent is informed, fully recognized the principle he 
now'contends for. Another decision, completely in point, was 
pronounced by the Sheriff of Linlithgow, so recent as 27th 
November last, in a process at the instance of an incoming 
against the outgoing tenant of a farm, (Mr Wright, now 
farmer at Papple Westmains in this county), who, in re- 
moving a thrashing machine erected by him, attempted also 
to carry off the joisting, flooring, &c. of the barn adjoining ; 
and as the merits of that case are so directly the same with 


the present, in every particular, the respondent will take the li- _ 


betty of engrossing the interlocutor at length, which is in these 
words. * Linlithgow, 27th November, 1807..—The Sheriff hav- 
ing considered this petition, answers, replies and duplies; Finds, 
* that the defender is not entitled to take down or carry away the 
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« shed or roof which covered the ae of the thrashing en- 
* gine, nor to take down or carry away the joists or lofti the 
4 fom adjoining the said niaions which lofting ghe Steril oo 
* stands not to consist of loose boards, but to be a proper. and 
* complete lofting, and firmly united to the joists and: timbers of 
* the building, and thereby rendered part of the same: Ordains 
* the defender, within one month from this date, and-at his own 
* expense, to return and put up again, in a: sufficient: manner, 
* such parts of the said joisting and lofting as he has. already car- 
© ried off and taken down; and, in case of his failure, therein 
‘ within the time aforesaid, authorises and empowers :the com- 
* plainer to replace the same with new joists and boards at: the 
‘ defender’s expense, he keeping an account of the charge of 
* that operation: Finds expenses due.’ In short, there does not 
exist a doubt, that, although an outgoing tenant is entitled to re- 
move the whole machinery of a thrashing machine which he may 
have erected.on the farm he ceases possessing, yet it is equally 
indisputable and clear, that he cannot remove the joisting, floor- 
ing, partitions, &c. of the barn which adjoined said machine, 
nor even the horse-course thereof. This distinction was noticed 
by your Lordship in a process, Gray against Deans, Jately decid- 
ed in this Court, wherein you ‘ found the respondent had a right 
¢ to. remove and carry off the machinery of the thrashing mill in 
* question, but that he had no right to pull down or remove the 
‘ horse-course thereof. In respect whereof,’ &c. 

». To the above: answers, replies were immediately lodged ; .and 
many of the arguments used are well entitled to dispassionate con- 
sideration from the landed interest in every quarter. ‘ 

§ The question before the Court is of a simple nature, not 
involved with points of law, and little. influenced by | prece- 
dents or decisions. The introduction of machinery into the 
business of agriculture, is of modern origin; therefore, few ju- 
dicial proceedings have occurred, betwixt outgoing and incoming 
tenants, concerning it: In fact, since machinery for thrashing 
cern was invented, a question similar to the present one has scarce- 
ly been agitated. It is believed, that no more than four decisions 
have as yet been given in the inferior courts of Scotland, and that 
three of them were favourable to the principles now to be main- 
tained in behalf of the petitioner. we bea 
.:* As the respondent admits, in the fullest manner, the right of 
the petitioner to remove the whole thrashing machine, and its re- 
lative articles of machinery, the question, at first sight, would 
seem tobe completely settled; for, assuredly, the petitioner does 
notséek-to. remove a single article but what is requisite in 
working ‘of the machine. But, after making this broad and very 
correct admission, the respondent insists upon a: judicial = 
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(these dre his owt words), to determine whether the joists, 
flooring, partitions, beams, &c. come within the above descrip- 
tion, It shall therefore be the business of the petitioner to 
show, that the whole of the articles contended for, in the 
present action, are component parts of the thrashing machine ; 
ot, which is the same thing, that they must necessarily be used 
when the machine is employed in separating corn from the straw, 
and cleaning and preparing it for market. If the petitioner can 
show, that the arduous tasks of thrashing and dighting corn can- 
not be performed, by the machines now in use, without the aid 
of the articles afterwards to be enumerated, he confidently trusts 
that success will accompany him in the present action. 

‘ The articles claimed by the petitioner, and detained by the 
respondent, are,’ !st, Two large beams which reach across the 
horse-course or shed, and into which beams the upper gudgeon 
of the main wheel runs. 2d, The bolster or bottom piece, in 
which the lower gudgeon of the main wheel works. 3d, The 
frame placed in the fore+wall of the thrashing barn, into which the 
face wheel is fixed that drives the lying shaft, immediately con- 
nected with the drum or cylinder. 4th, The loft on which the 
drum or cylinder is erected, and the beams or joists on which the 
deals or flooring of that loft is laid. And, 5th, The partitions 
which separate the inner-barn and chaff-house from the rest of 
the buildings. Every one of these articles were erected at the 
sole expense of the petitioner; and he made them under the un- 
derstanding, that they were to be at his disposal at the conclusion 
of the lease. 

‘ From the description already given, your Lordship will com- 
prehend, that the other parts of the machine would be useless, 
were they not aided and assisted by the articles enumerated. For 
instance, how could the main wheel be brought into action, were 
its gudgeon not to run into eyes fixed in the bolster and beams ? 
and how could the drum or cylinder reverberate, and beat out the 
corn, were it not erected upon a loft supported by beams or joists 
of more than ordinary strength? One of the beneficial purposes 
of the machine is, that the grain is cleaned as fast as it is thrash- 
ed. But how could this purpose be accomplished, were parti- 
tions in the barn wanting, whereby the clean grain is kept sepa+ 
tate from the offal and chaff? In short, the respondent, in his 
answers, does not use one argument for detaining the above ar- 
ticles, which might not, with equal strength, have been applied 
to the detention of those he has suffered to be removed. The 
atticles removed are useless without the aid of those detains 
ed; and it is only making a distinction, when in» reality there is 
no difference, to assert, that some branches or parts of the ma~ 
chine, must be regarded as fixtures; erected for the benefit of the 
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property, while the fanners, firmly fixed to the ground floor, and 
the bed on which the cylinder revolved, and which was fixed to 
the loft by the strongest nails that could be made, are acknow- 
ledged to be the property of the petitioner. 

* The petitioner is aware, that the joists being built into the 
wall, it may be urged, that they thereby become fixtures ; there. 
fore, not removable by a tenant at the conclusion of his lease, 
‘The petitioner, with submission, considers an objection of this 
nature to be more specious than solid; and humbly presumes, 
that slender consideration is required, to discriminate betwixt the 
ancient rules which regulated fixtures, and those now in common 
use respecting agricultural machinery. Formerly, the barns of a 
farmer consisted entirely of walls and roofs; therefore, it was 
impracticable to take down or remove any part of the fabric, 
without doing injury to the remainder. At this time, the far- 
mer’s corn barn may be compared to a large manufacturing 
house containing valuable machinery, erected at a great expense, 
and every part so put up, as to be easily taken down, with- 
out endangering the walls or roof of the tenement. Under these 
impressions the petitioner acted. When he prepared to remove 
the joists and beams, masons were provided to fill up the gaps, 
and to put every part of the walls in good and complete condi- 
tion. Had he injured the walls, of course he was liable; and 
your Lordship will not credit, that it ever entered into his mind 
to do any thing inconsistent with the duty obligatory upon him 
to his late honourable and respectable landlord. 

‘ From what has been stated, it is humbly hoped, your Lord. 
ship will have no ek in ascertaining, whether the’ arti- 
cles belonging to the thrashing machine of the petitioner, and 
detained by the respondent, are or are not rightly characterized 
in the Answers, as ‘ articles of repair which had been bestowed 
‘ on part of ‘the premises now occupied by the respondent.’ 
Nor will your Lordship have greater difficulty in determining, 
whether the loft, partitions, beams, &c., are, or are not, ap- 
pendages of the thrashing machine, erected at the sole expense 
of the petitioner. ‘The respondent seems to think, that a thrash- 
ing machine may be worked without these appendages; but he 
might as well have maintained, that the mail-coach could travel 
to London without wheels and axletrees. In short, the respond- 
ent absolutely trifles with your Lordship in this branch of his 
Answers. 

‘ The only argument of the least weight used by the respond- 
ent is, that the joists being built into the wall, cannot be remov- 
ed without damage to the premises. But your Lordship will be 
so good as attend, that this argument applies only to the joists, 
and not to any of the other articles detained ; and-you will “4 
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be pleased to consider, that these joists, being placed only, nine 
inches within the walls, may be removed in an hour or two, 
by any skilful mason, without doing the slightest damage to the 
building. Should your Lordship think otherwise, the petitioner 
has no objection against cutting the joists close by the wall. 
which will effectually prevent the danger so much dreaded by the 
respondent. Indeed, the orders given to the mill-wright employ- 
ed to take down the machine, were precisely the same with what 
is now expressed, 

‘ What were the respondent’s intentions, when he furnished 
your Lordship with an extract from the proceedings of the su- 
perior Court in 1707—a petiod when an idea of thra:hing ma- 
chines had not entered into the mind of man—the petitioner is 
at a loss “to determine. Had the petitioner attempted to carry 
off the horse-course, the respondent with some degree of grace 
might have brought the business of Sir John. Houstoun into his 
Answers ; but as such a removal was never thought of, far less 
attempted, any thing bearing upon it, directly or indirectly, must 
be regarded as a frivolous way of blinking the main question, by 
the introduction of extraneous discussion, 

‘If the petitioner is rightly infermed, the decision of the She- 
riff of Berwickshire was directly contrary to what is averred by 
the respondent. And with regard to the judgment pronounced 
by the Sheriff of Linlithgowshire, it would seem, from the words 
of the interlocutor, that that learned Gentleman had but an_im- 
perfect conception of the nature and powers of a thrashing ma- 
chine, otherwise he would not for a moment have imagined, that 
the loft on which such a machine was erected, could possibly be 
formed of * Joose boards.’ But without recurring to the deci- 
sions of any other Judge, the petitioner reposes his confidence in 
the decision recently pronounced by your Lordship, in the case 
of Gray and Deans, according to which, the outgoing tenant 
was permitted to remove similar articles with those now the sub- 
ject of litigation. A decision of the like nature was also given 
by the Sheriff of Fife about 18 months ago; and the peti- 
toner may mention a circumstance well worth your Lordship’s 
notice at this time, viz. that another tenant of the estate, of 
which the farm of forms a part, was peaceably per- 
mitted, two years ago, to remove, not only what is technically 
talled machinery, but also the several appendages belonging to 
his thrashing mill, without which the machinery was altogether 
useless, 

_‘ When determining this question, your Lordship will con- 
sider, that the interest of agriculture is materially concerned in 
the issue.—The erection of thrashing machines has been of incal- 
culable advantage to the proprietors of land; because, it enabled 
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tenants to pay much more rent, than was practicable before 
machines were introduced.—In many eounties of Scotland, these 
machines are only partially erected ; therefore, any ‘discourage. 
ment given to new erections, must of course serve to lessen 
the value of landed property. When tenants are assured that 
machinery, and its appendages, are as much their property as 
horses employed to work the machine, a doubt need not be 
entertained, but that machines will in a few years be disseminat- 
ed over the whole country; but, should it be understood, that 
the appendages are to be considered as fixtures, or as an ame- 
horation of the property possessed for a limited time, then 
machines will either be neglected, or, which is nearly the same 
thing, will be erected in a superficial manner, at least in a 
way to which the term jirture will be altogether inapplicable. 
Had the petitioner thought of this action, he could’ with ease 
have erected the machine in such a way, as would have pre- 
vented your Lordship from receiving the trouble given on the 
present occasion. 

‘ Before finishing these replies, the petitioner thinks it but 

right to inform your Lordship, that this action is not brougut 
with any view to prejudice, or injure, his succéssor in the 
farm of . The machine, and its appendages: were 
repeatedly offered to the respondent, at a valuation to be’ made 
by neutral persons mutually appointed; which offers, for tea- 
sons best known to himself, the respondent declined to ‘listen 
to, till the petitioner had entered into terms with another person. 
‘The respondent then professed his willingness to treat for the 
machine ; but received for reply, that it was then tdo late, as 
another purchaser was in the field. Whether this issue origi- 
nated the present action, the petitioner will not take it upon 
him to say; but he thinks it right to hint these matters to 
your Lordship, so as his motives in bringing this action, may 
not be misinterpreted. In respect whereof,’ Sc. 
The following interlocutor was given out by the Sheriff-depute. 
‘ The Sheriff-substitute having considered the petition, an- 
swers, and replies, and advised with the Sheriff-depute, finds, 
in terms of the prayer of the petition, with the exception of 
the joists built into the wall, which the Sheriff finds to be fr- 
tures that cannot be removed by the outgoing tenant, and pro- 
hibits and discharges him from so doing; but finds him en- 
titled to remove the other articles put up by him as append- 
ages to his thrashing machine, and prohibits and discharges the 
respondent from interfering with him in sa doing ; Finds no da- 
mages or expenses due, and decerns; and appoints this in- 
terlocutor to be immediately intimated to partics’ procuta- 
tors. ” 
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Against this interlocutor a reclaiming ‘petition was offered, 
and refused by the Sheriff-depute without answers. The in- 
coming tenant then applied by bill of advocation to the superior 
court; which bill was passed by Lord Woodhouselee, on the 
ground that the question was a new one, therefore meriting dis- 
cussion, Accordingly, the bill was discussed before Lord New- 
ton, who, after a full hearing, was pleased to confirm the Sheriff's 
interlocutor, and to decern against the incoming tenant for the 
whole expenses incurred by the bill of advocation. 

Had the outgoing tenant been disposed to present a cross bill 
of advocation, it is probable he would have prevailed to the full 
extent sought after in his petition, by obtaining liberty to remove 
the joists, which the Sheriff had been pleased to consider as fix- 
tures; but, satisfied that a principle was established, of important 
consequence to the interest of the tenantry of Scotland, and con- 
vinced that that interest would not suffer from the limitation 
adopted by the Sheriff, he was averse from pushing the matter 
to its uttermost extremity. A practice, some time ago introduced, 
has already become pretty common, whereby the joists of a mill 
barn are placed upon posts and beams, in which way they cannot, 
by any interpretation, be considered as fixtures. It is therefore re- 
commended to all tenants who may erect thrashing machines, to 
construct the loft in the above manner; and, by so doing, they 
will be fully entitled to remove the whole appendages of thrash- 
ing machines, the horse-shed excepted, which may, with some 
propriety, be regarded as a fixture, therefore not removeable by 
the outgoing tenant. 

The above process is detailed, not with the slightest intention 
of giving offence to any person, but merely with a view of in- 
forming the tenantry of Scotland with respect to rights, which 
have been often denied, and sometimes contested. Perhaps the 
plan most conducive to the interest of all parties, would be for 
the proprietor, at the conclusion of the existing leases, to pur- 


_ chase both machinery and appendages, transferring them over to 


the new tenant as fixtures, and taking him bound to leave the 
whole in workable condition at his departure. The trouble and 
expense of taking down and re-erecting a thrashing machine is 
considerable ; besides, it often happens, when the parts are once 
separated, that they cannot again be sufficiently put together. 
(hese risks and inconveniences would be completely avoided, 
by adopting the plan now recommended; and, whilst disputes 
betwixt outgoing and incoming tenants would be narrowed, the 
interests of proprietor, occupier, and the public, would be great- 
ly promoted. N. 
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General View of the Agriculture of the County of Inverness ; with 
Observations on the Means of its Improvement. By James Ro- 
bertson, D.D. Drawn up for the Board of Agriculture and 
Internal Improvement. pp. 447. London, Faillips. 1808. 


Dr Rosertson, fome years ago, appeated in our court, (vide 
vol. I. p. 191.), and, after being minutely and impartially examined 
by our reviewers, was found duly qualified to aé as an agricultural 
reporter. In his View of Perthfhire Hufbandry, much appeared 
deferving of praife, and little meriting cenfure ; and fomething to 
the fame purpofe may be faid of the work now before us, At this 
time we fee little caufe to change the opinion formerly formed of 
Dr Robertfon’s abilities ; though we cannot avoid remarking, that 
he labours under fome prejudices, and indulges too frequently in 
animated declamation. Still, as an intimate knowledge of human 
charater, and an eager defire to promote agricultural improve- 
ment, are conftantly difplayed, we are inclined to confider this 
performance as not inferior to his former one. We differed with 
him on fome points formerly; and we muft differ with feveral 
of his opinions on the prefent occafion, particularly, when he 
treats of what may be called the new fyftem of HighJand huf- 
bandry. Here, he feems guided by principles fimilar to thofe 
which influence our worthy and benevolent friend, Mr Dempfter: 
but, though thefe principles are, in our gpinion, incorrect; yet, 
being founded in a defire to promote human happinefs, they are, 
though miftaken, entitled to refpeétful confideration, when exa- 
mined and difcufled. 

The county of Invernefs, generally {peaking, is a mountainous 
diftrict, of great extent; bounded on the fouth by Argyle and Perth, 
on the weft by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north ‘by Rofs and the 
Moray Frith, and on the eaft by Nairn, Elgin, and Banff. The 
furface of the diftri€t is moftly covered with heath, though in the 
valleys or ftraths much foil of good quality is to be found. In the 
Aird, or that traét which lies on the Beauly Frith, there is fome 
rich ‘clay land; and to the eaftward of Invernefs, a confiderable 
breadth of arable land appears. The extent of the diftrict is fup- 
pofed to be between four and five thoufand fquare miles, and the 
number of inhabitants feventy-four thoufand. 

From this abitraé&t account, our fouthern readers will at once 
difcern, that the county of Invernefs is not calculated for carrying 
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on arable hufbandry, on any thing like a great fcale; and that 
by far the largeft part of it muft be conitantly devoted to the breed« 
ing of cattle and fheep. Formerly the cattle fyitem was, almoft 
in every cafe, followed by the inhabitants; but, latterly, it has 
been completely afcertained, that the foil may be more profitably 
employed in rearing fheep; in which way, a much higher rent 
can be paid to the landlord, and a far greater quantity of food 
provided for the public, than practicable under the ancient fyftem. 
As iheep farms muft of courfe be of greater extent than cattle 
ones, and as few of the former huibandmen were qualified for car- 
rying on fheep hufbandry in a proper manner, a change of fyftem 
neceflarily occafioned a change of tenantry, confequently, was the 
means of throwing many of the old poflefiors out of employment. 
The change, however, has as yet been only partially carried into 
execution, and ought not to be forced fafter forward than local 
circumftances will warrant. ‘lo let things take their natural courfe, 
is the beft policy on all occafions. That they will ultimately take 
the right courfe, if not obftructed by artificial regulations, may be 
regarded as a truifm therefore, every attempt to limit the nght 
of individuals in the management of their property, can only be 
confidered as unwife and impolitic,—as tending to retard the im- 
provement of the country, and to keep the inhabitants in a ftate 
of mifery and ignorance. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, we shall notice some 
parts of the work, though extremely sorry that it is out of our 
power to give an examination equal to what it merits. 

After stating, that the remains of the feudal system were legal- 
ly abolished in 1748; and that the inhabitants of the Highlands, 
since the administration of Lord Chatham, have been trusted in 
every war with arms, Dr Robertson exclaims, 

* How are thefe people to be treated? Is Government bound to do 
any thing for them, oris it not? Are Kings to be nurfing fathers, and 
Queens to be nurfing mothers, according to the dictates of the higheft 
authority regarded hy mankind? Is it not enough, that upwards of an 
hurdred thoufand of thefe people have already been under the neceflity 
of leaving their country, never to return? Mutt the remainder be com- 
pelled to follow that example? Is there no remedy to prevent this vo- 
luntary exile of its inhabitants? Are the Highlands to be depopulated ? 
Is this limb of the empire to be abandoned as ufelefs, when threatened 
with a mortal difeafe ? Does the State owe no paternal regard to thefe 
men? Is it not a debt of gratitude due by their country, to cherifh 
them? Is it not the foundett policy to nurfe and to rear that race of 
people? Have they not conferred on the empire the moft important 
obligations ; and is there no return to be made, no duty to be perform- 
ed, in requiting thefe obligations? Are all our wars at an end? Is 
there to be no future ftruggle to werd off danger, or to maintain our 
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rank in the fcale of nations? Is there no fuch virtue in the ethics of 
this country, as public or national gratitude? Is gratitude confined to 
individuals alone, to inferiors only, or to perfons of the fame rank in 
life? Does this amiable virtue, which has always been thought to re- 
quire no law to recommend it but its own native excellence, rib no high. 
er among men? Is no return, no thankfulnefs, no recompenfe, due 
from the great to the little, from the high to the low, for the moft fub- 
ftantial favours? Is there no regard to be paid to their intereft, no good 
offices due from the governing to the governed, for all that thefe people 
have done, and are full willing to undergo, in fupport of the glory and 
profperity of Britain? Yes, furely. The national gratitude is always 
awake. Our Admirals and our Generals frequently receive the public 
‘thanks of their grateful country, are enriched by the bounty of the Se. 
nate, and ennobled by the gratitude of their Sovereign: and are not 
the men of meaner condition and of lower rank, who enabled thefe lead. 
ers to conquer, deferving of fome refpe@iful mark of attention, of the 
fame nature, though not in the fame degree, which may be fuitable te 
their conditions and circumftances in life? That they are, none, it is pre- 
famed, will deny. The national principle of retribution in good offices, 
is the fame in both cafes; and the merit of having earned them, is fimilar, 
though of a different amount ; and although the feparate merit of every 
individual in the ranks cannot amount to that of their commander, yet the 
valorous deeds of a whole army are worthy of notice; and the meritori- 
ous earnings of a whole million of people, the fuppofed population of 
the Highlands of Scotland, while entire, deferve to be rewarded by fome 
mark of national beneficence. The achievements of fuch a body of 
brave, loyal men, which are already upon record in the annals of their 
country, and the future deeds of valour, of which they are capable, in 
its defence, if they remain in Britain, are objects of the laft importance. 
There can be no apology for treating that people with negle& ; no ex- 
cufe for the Government of this country for fuffering them to be loft to 
Britain. We mutt be regarded by the-world, not only as devoid of 
compaffion, and ftrangers to humanity, but as guilty of national ingre- 
titude, indifferent to our own profperity, and politically blind, unlefs the 
wings of protection be {pread over them, and every nerve flrained to ren- 
der emigration unneceflary, and prevent their removal to another coun- 
try. But this can only be done by conciliating their affe€tions, and by 
providing in good earneft the means of their comfort and happinefs at 
home. 

* What is to be done to prevent the Highlands from becoming a de- 
fert? What remedy ought to be applied to ward off in time this na- 
tional calamity, which may foon become irremediable ? How are thele 
mountaineers to be retained in their own country, and that race of peo- 
ple preferved from becoming extin& in Britain?’ Tutrod. p. viii.—xi. 

Suchia multitude of questions are put in the above passages, that 

a weck’s time would hardly suffice to answer the whole of them. 
‘To the second question, however, it may be answered, that Goveru- 
pent has done more for the Highlands than for any other part of = 
British 
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British empire. Has not four or five thousand pounds per annum 
been voted every session, since General Wade commanded in 
Scotland, for making and repairing Highland roads? And is not 
Government at this day making one of the most extensive and 
noble canals ever attempted in the British empire, the expense of 
which is to be defrayed entirely out of the public purse? Is not 
the same Government at one half of the expense of the many 
roads and bridges now constructing through Highland districts in 
every direction? In short, Government has done every practica- 
ble and feasible thing which could serve to further improvement 
in these remote and uncultivated districts. 

Again, if a hundred thousand Highlanders have already been uns 
der the necessity of leaving their country, and seek employment, 
either.in the southern counties of Scotland or in America, it does 
aot follow, that government are to be blamed on that account ; be- 
cause it is an undoubted truth, that there are at the present mo- 
ment full as many people in the Highlands as are wanted, notwith- 
standing of the numerous public works carrying on in every quar- 
ter? ‘Does Dr Robertson mean to convert the Highlands into a 
breeding warren, out of which the army and navy may be con- 
stantly recruited? Or, does he mean to recommend, that the 
people of that part of the island should be supported, either at 
the public expense, or at the expense of those who possess landed 
property in the districts which compose what is called the High- 
lands of Scotland? If he does not mean one or other of these 
things, he means nothing at all; and the accumulation of sonor- 
ous words in the passage under consideration, can only be regard- 
ed as idle declamation, calculated to create strife and division a- 
mongst the people, by making them believe that Government is 
inattentive to their welfare and happiness. 

Dr Robertson entertains a high opinion of the Board of Agri- 
culture. He says, p. xvii. of his Preliminary Observations, ‘ what 
the Board of Agriculture has already done, isa presage of what they 
are desirous to do, forthe good of theircountry. Their industry has 
been unremitted ; their activity has surmounted many difficulties ; 
their wisdom, in devising the best plans of improvement, and 
their perseverance in pursuing them, demonstrate the utility of 
such an institution.’ Now, it is well known, that, from the out- 
set, we have been steady supporters of the Board of Agriculture ; 
but our partiality for that meritorious institution, will not allow 
us to accompany Dr R. the whole length of his statement. The 
Board did a great deal of good, when surveys of the agriculture 
of the island were ordered; but, with regard to the value of 
many other measures, we are much at a loss how to make an 
estimate. A paucity of funds prevents the bestowing of pre- 
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miums for new inventions and discoveries ; and it is not to be 
expected, that a Board, composed of rich landed proprietors, can 
be well able to teach much improvement in practice, The Board 
has certainly done what could be done by such an establishment ; 
but to praise it for devising the best plans of improvement, &c, 
&c., may pethaps be considered as caricaturing its proceedings, 
rather than conveying approbation of the well meant endeavours 
of its members. 

Speaking of the Fisheries, concerning which Dr R. is very 
sanguine, a great mistake is committed, respecting the population 
of Highland districts. Dr R. estimates the population of those 
districts at one million, though it is certain, that the whole does not 
reach one half of the number reported. He says, 

‘ If the population of these provinces, which are termed the High- 
lands, be one million ; if one half of these be males; if, again, one 
half of these be men acquainted with the sea—here you have two 
hundred and fifty thousand males of all ages, who have either been 
in their youth, or now are, or, when grown up, shall be, intrepid 
sailors. Let one half of these be deducted, as too young, or superan- 
nuated, and there remains one hundred and twenty-five thousand in 
the Highlands, fit, at all times, as things now stand, for immediate 
service on board his Majesty’s fleet, upon receiving proper encourage- 
ment. Nevertheless, the matter cannot remain in this situation. 
Either the Highlands will be depepulated, if they are neglected, or 
the numbers of the people may be increased; nay, I expect to de- 
monstrate before this Report is brought to a close, that their popu- 
lation may be at least doubled, and better fed and better lodged, by 
proper attention, than they are at present. The national advantages 
which a maritime state is able to derive from subjects duly bred to the 
sea, are so great and so manifest, that it would be wasting time 
to enter largely upon that subject. Whoever sees not the truth of 
this at a glance, or would require it to be established by proof, is 
blind to the interest of his country, and ignorant of the history of 
the world. What was it that raised the Tyrians of old to such emi- 
nence and wealth? Their sailors. What was it that enabled the 
Carthaginians so long to rival Rome in her best days? Their sailors. 
What was it that brought the paltry kingdom of Portugal, during a 
certain period, to such a rank in the scale of nations, and enabled the 
Portuguese to colonize great and distant countries? Their sailors. 
What raised the fishing villages of the Dutch, in the midst of marshes 
and swamps, to be great and flourishing cities? Their trade. But 
what gave them that trade and wealth, and enabled them, about a 
century and a half ago, haughtily to assert the empire of the ocean? 
Their fishermen becoming sailors. What has raised our own country 
to a pitch of glory and power, unexampled in all former ages? Our 
Navy. What will secure our prosperity, our independence, our very ex- 
istence? Our Navy. What will enable us to transmit our privileges 
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to our children? Our Navy. Let Europe, if it must happen, be 
turned upside down ; but let my country dread no foe, while she is 
wise enough to be adding to her naval strength, to be cherishing her 
sailors, and keeping her fostering arms around every nursery of fu- 
ture seamen. 

‘ Suppose that the proprietors in the Highlands should be averse 
to establish fishing villages, in proper stations and under proper re- 
gulations, upon their estates ; (but I cannot suppose it): yet let us 
suppose that any of them would be unwilling to do so; is it not com- 

tent for Government to say, there is a station on your property fit 
for a village, with. suitable accommodations for fishermen ; either e- 
stablish a village there yourself, or dispose of a piece of ground in 
that place to the State, according to the valuation of a jury, and we 
shall colonize it? It is not the province of the writer of an Agri- 
cultural Report to give judgment between the public and a private 
proprietor, in this or any other matter. Absolute power must reside 
somewhere in every effective government, and it must be understood 
to be generally competent for that government to provide for its own 
preservation, by the exercise of this power, with or without instances 
to exemplify every supposable case. But the analogy in the matter 
alluded to is very nearly allied, if not exactly similar, to what hap- 
pens almost every session of parliament, in regulating the embellish- 
ment or enlargement of cities, in changing the line of roads, and in 
directing the course of canals.’ Prelim. Observ. xxi.—xxiii. 

Now, it strikes us, that the establishment of fishing villages in 
the Highlands would not be of much benefit under existing cir- 
cumstances ; and in support of this opinion, the situation of those 
villages, erected under the patronage of the Society established 
for promoting British Fisheries, may be quoted. But Dr Robertson 
would compel landed proprietors to erect such villages, whether 
they were or were not beneficial to their interest ; at all events, 
he would make them dispose of ground sufficient for erecting 
these establishments. Highlanders have always been considered 
as good soldiers, but, as seamen, their merit has not hitherto been 
sufficiently ascertained. ‘To speak of there being one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand men in the Highlands fit for service on 
board his Majesty’s fleet, is worse than nonsense. It is a dispute 
able point whether there are so many men above twenty years 
of age in the whole of the Highland districts; but, were that 
number to be found, it is plain that not more than one fifth of them 
could be used for the sea service without materiaily injuring every 
other branch of business. 

In describing the field of battle at Culloden, Dr Robertson 
falls into a slight mistake. He says, ‘ Even the stone-walls on 
their right, which the rebels expected to have been some protec- 
tion from Stapleton’s dragoons, proved only a forlorn hope.? 
Now, it is well known that General Stapleton commanded the 
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French hussars sent over to assist Prince Charles, consequent! 
could not be in the situation mentioned ; also that the Briti 
dragoons at Culloden, who, with the Argyleshire Fencibles, broke 
down the wall in question, were under the command of Liev- 
tenant-General Henry Hauley. We merely notice these circum- 
stances, so as the subject may be more distinctly elucidated in a 
subsequent edition. 

The account of Sir James Grant’s estate is detailed in Dr Ro- 
bertson’s best manner, and we extract it with much satisfaction. 

* Sir James Grant holds the fupreme military command of the coun- 
ty, under his Sovereign. He is beloved to adoration by his people ; 
and not only commands the obedience of their perfonal fervices, as Lord. 
Lieutenant of Invernefs-fhire, but the grateful affeétion of their hearts, 
as the benefaGtor of this county, and the father of his tenants. 

* From Caftle Grant to Avemore, along the fide of the Spey, the 
face of the country is very much diverfified. In fome places, the an- 
tient mode of occupying the ground remains in full force: cottages 
crowded into hamlets ; the farmers living in clufters, all in one place ; 
their land open, and in alternate ridges. But in other places the land 
is enclofed, and a neat fteading fet down for a fubftantial tenant ; and 
where the people are lefs affluent, the ground is divided into feparate 
lots, of fewer or more acres, according to the ability of the occupants, 
where every tenant is fet down upon his own lot ; which mode of fet- 
tling the country, with the addition of villages in proper fituations, I 
hope to demonftrate, is the moft effe€tual’ plan of preferving the popu- 
lation, of accommodating the people, and of preventing the banelul ef: 
feéts of emigration ; while, at the fame time, the country is improved, 
and rendered capable of producing more rent to the proprietors. What 
an extenfive field does Strathf{pey, and indeed every province of the 
county, open to the landlords, of providing for double the fumber of 
people (were it neceffary) that are at prefent in the county, by encov- 
raging and direéting the inhabitants to the means of cultivating the im- 
menfe tracts of wafte land in every diftri& of the.county!” ~ lvii. lviii. 

We cannot pass over the account given of the Dutchess of Gor- 
don’s cottage on the Spey, which is given with much precision. In 
giving topographical descriptions, Dr Robertson excels the most 
of people. 

* At a hhort diftance above this place (Rothiemurchus), and on the 
oppofite fide of the Spey, Kinrara, the cottage of the Dutchefs of 
Gordon, is happily fet down. The vale, in which the river flows, is 
narrowed confiderably at Kinrara. The banks on both fides are richly 
wooded by a variety of treea, whofe green foliage far up the acclivity 
of the hills, gratifies the eye, and the {weet fragrance of the birch em- 
balms the air. Some beautiful fields are formed by the ferpentine courfe 
of the river, which glides by with an equal, but not rapid motion, on 
its pebbled bed. This manfion ftands on the brow of a fmall wooded 
hill, in a commanding fituation, with dropping trees on the fore-ground, 
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fronting the fouth, and in full view of the river and all the furrounding 
fcenery. ‘The piazzas along the front, the Venetian windows, the cle- 
gance of the apartments, the furniture, the library, and the ftyle of the 
whole, difplay the moft exquifite tafte, and fhow that Kinrara is no or- 
dinary cottage. If the Graces had fuperintended the building of a 
lodge for their Queen, it might have been conitruéted after this model. 
But the captivating appearance of the cottage is only the thadow of the 
hofpitality that reigns within. 

‘ The garden is clofely embofomed in wood, theltered from every 
blaft, and under the direét rays of the meridian fun, with a gentle de- 
clination. The drilled turnips, and the other crops, demonitrate the 
variety of talent and ftrength of mind, which are the {prings that move 
ql the operations about this fingular place.’ _ lix. lx. 

In the section wherein soil and surface is treated of, we observe 
some very judicious observations. For the benefit of our readers, 
what is stated respecting moss, moor, and heath ground, shall be 
extracted. 

* Moss, moor, and heathy ground, in the opinion of some intel- 
ligent persons, cover two-thirds of the shire of Inverness. If one 
fortieth only be’arable land, according to the account formerly taken 
notice of, there are probably twenty-six of the remaining parts co- 
vered with heath, incumbent on moss, or a till bottom. Heath ge- 
nerally produces a crust of moss on the surface, whatever be the 
soil below. The land occupied now or formerly by natural firs, as- 
sumes the same appearance, because they seldom grow so closely, 
or shade the ground so completely, as to destroy the heath. 

‘ While such a great proportion of the county is under the posses- 
sion of this plant, which is gloomy in its appearance and barren in 
its nature, it is an object of considerable importance, to devise 
means either of converting it to some useful purpose, or of circum- 
scribing its boundaries. 

‘ When the heath begins to spring towards the beginning of sum- 
mer, cattle are very fond of the tender shoots, provided the heath 
be young. This ought to suggest the propriety of burning it down 
every third or fourth year. The shoots of young heath come forth 
more early, advance to a greater length, are more vigorous in every 
respect, and consequently more nutritious, than after it is old. The 
ashes, small as they are, of the withered grass, of the fungous or of 
the solid moss at the root, added to that of the heath itself, give a 
kind of top-dressing to the ground. All this melioration of the soil 
is aided by the dung of sheep, which resort in great numbers to the 
spot that had been thus treated, and crop greedily the tender shoots 
of the new-sprung grass and heath. The most stubborn and barren 
heath will, by this management, change its nature, and-the soil on 
which it grows become gradually more productive of grass. 

‘ In the third or fourth year of its age, the heath may be profi- 
tably cut down for hay, when in full bloom, about Lammas. If the 
surface be tolerably smooth, a strong short scythe may be = ; 
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but, in coarse ground, this operation must be performed by the sic. 
kle. The hay may be dried in the same’ manner as grass-hay, and 
laid up in huts, where it is to be used. This practice is eagerly re. 
commended in a manuscript, which Lord Sheffield, late President of 
the Board, did me the honour to send from London, besides all his 
other good offices, to assist me in this arduous Survey. We all 
know that heath hay is carefully saved in the North of Europe, 
which, with the branches of trees, occasionally lopt off, allays the . 
cravings of hunger to cattle in a rigorous winter. 

*‘ Even in our own climate, when ferns are cut down, in the 
month of July, for litter to horses, it is well known, that if the 
ferns had been properly preserved, the horses will begin to eat them, 
provided the hay at any time were spent in their racks. 

* High mountains are not covered with heath to the summit ; nor 
are the mountains in all the districts of this county equally gloomy 
and forbidding. The hills of Lochaber are a good. mixed pasture 
of grass and heath interspersed. Where this mixture takes place, 
the heath is naturally short and fine, and comes into the same bite 
with the grass ; which in all cases affords a hearty and nourishing 
food for cattle. Glenivaish is of this description, though it forms 
the skirts of the highest mountain in Britain; the hills of Arasaig, 
freckled as they are with rocks; those of Glendessary; those of 
Glenspian ; those of Glenqueich ; those on the north of Glenspian ; 
those of Glenroy ; those on both sides of Loch Lochy, particularly 
at Lowbridge, where the hills in general are as green as a meadow ; 
those on the sides of Loch Oich, to its northern extremity, where 
the dark brown heath begins on the west ; those in both Glenelgs; 
those in the head of Strathglas, and in the braes of Badenoch ; in 
all which places the hills are more or less of the same hue, and 
yield most plentiful pasture. But, on the confines of Strathspey, 
very different is the aspect of the mountains. At the head of Strath- 
dearn and of Strathnairn, in Stratheric, on both sides of Loch Ness; 
from behind the head of Urquhart, and across €lenmoriston to the. 
source of the Oich, and in other districts, the mountains are gloomy, 
black and sterile, in many large tracts, to such a degree, that in the 
distance of twelve or fourteen miles, hardly any verdure is. to be 
seen, except where a solitary rivulet, by its occasional flooding, pros 
duces some green ground in part of its course, to relieve the eye. 

* In all the mosses, the roots of fir-trees stick up, which are fre 
quently dag out by the inhabitants and dried for fuel : so plenteous 
are they, and so singular in their appearance, that Mr James Grant, 
factor to Sir James, told me, he had seen in Strathspey three tier of 
fir-stocks directly above one another in the moss; where, no doubt, 
that wood had thrice come to maturity, after every former — 
had, by its destruction, formed a soil capable of nourishing the suc- 
ceeding forest. Upon any other supposition, these stocks must have 
been beside one another, but they never could have been perpendi- 
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ed, before the spoils of one forest, mouldering down into a state of 
decomposition, could have produced a soil of such solidity and 
depth, thrice repeated in the same spot, as could carry a wood of the 
same species and magnitude!’ p. 26—-29. 

Concerning breaking up and reclaiming moors, Dr Robertson 
gives the following sensible directions. 

‘* Persons of considerable experience in the cultivation of moors, 
recommend the following process. Begin by removing the stones 
which appear above ground, in the manner already described ; then 
yoke a strong plough upon the-moor, when the labours of spring 
are finished. Let the ridges be broad, and the stones or other ob- 
structions cleared away, as they occur. Continue cross ploughing 
and harrowing, at proper intervals, that the land may be > thorough- 
ly broken by the beginning of next summer. If a decent crop of 
drilled turnips ean then be raised on the field, the undertaker may 
congratulate himself on the success of his experiment. The turnips 
ought, if possible, tobe eaten upon the ground. But if the first 
crop of turnips should fail, a second crop of them ought to be tried 
the ensuing season. ‘T'urnips are recommended in preterence to po- 
tatoes ; because they thrive on a poorer soil; because they afford a 
more complete’cover to the ground ; because the loss, by their fail- 
ure, is not so much felt as an article of provision; and because 
their beine consumed on the ground will help to enrich it for a fu- 
we crop of -grain‘and: grass-seeds. Not only the turnips, but the 
first crop Of ¢grass, ought to be depastured by sheep; taking care 
that not so many sheep be put upon it as will eat the grass bare; for 
in this case, the heart or germ of the plants may be in hazard to be 
bitten off, or the very reots pulled up.’ p. 34. 

The general state of the tenantry of Inverness-shire, may be 
pretty cotrectly ascertained from the section which treats of 
Farm-houses, Offices, and ‘Repairs. 

* The’condition of the houses in which farmers and their cattle 
are lodged, uniformly indicate the state of a country, in respect of 
improvement. Many are the symptoms, of which this is one, how 
fut a-propriétor and his tenants understand or neglect their own in- 
terest. Where a stranzer observes mean, dirty, inconvenient houses 
upon any estate, he concludes, without further inquiry, that the pos- 
sessors Of these houses are poor, spiritless and indoler%, and, what 
1s Worst Of all; perhaps oppressed. He concludes also, that the 
landlord, whatever be his splendour in the sumptuousness of his ta- 
ble, or the gaudiness of his equipage, has more vanity than judg- 
ment; a $reater desire of dazzling the eyes of mankind, than of 
promoting’ the comfort of his tenants, or increasing phe value of his 
own property. Where, on the other hand, the dweflings of the or- 
dinary farmers are snug, comfortable and clean, 
the people both desire and deserve to be properly ; and that 
the landlord has stch a degree of humanity, that He-wishes to see 
his people happy, as well as himself. There is. hardly an instance, 
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in which this conclusion is not drawn, and there is hardly an in. 
stance, in which it is not just. The houses of the tenantry, in any 
country, afford to traveilers one subject of conversation on their 
journey, and constitute a leading article of their news to their 
friends, after their arrival at home. Who would incline, in these 
circumstances, to be held up as an object of derision or reproach, at 
the distance of some hundred miles? Who would incline to be stig- 
matized at any distance, great or small ? 

‘ The farm-houses built for gentlemen, or the wealthier sort of 
tenants, in this county, are well constructed and substantially built. 
Those of the poorer tenants are in most places mean beyond descrip. 
tion. The huts of the Indians bordering on the Lakes of the St Lau- 
rence cannot be worse, in point of structure and accommodation. 
Were it my intention to irritate, I could easily give some account of 
these nasty hovels, or at least point out the estates on which they 
are most numerous and in worst condition; but my desire is to re- 
claim, without provoking, and to sooth into reformation by the 
mild language of persuasion. Even the manuscript sent to me by 
the Board, which seems to have been written by a native of that 
county, does not spare them ; but I spare them, not from any ap- 
probation of the trespass, but from a fond hope of a change, and 
that too a speedy change of conduct. A man who retains any re- 
gard for his character, will reform sooner, while there remains some 
doubt of his being identified, than after he has been treated as a 
real culprit, and exposed by name and surname to the contempt of 
mankind. 

‘ These mean houses are by far too numerous, on all the farms 
where they prevail. The inhabitants are too poor, for the most 
part, to build them properly, and therefore must increase the num- 
ber, to provide accommodation corresponding to the circumstances 
of a stormy climate : and it would seem that the landlord cares no- 
thing about the matter ; his only object being to gratify the cravings 
of luxury, and to secure his rent. 

* It is not meant to be insinuated, in the most distant manner, 
that all the dwelling-houses in this or any other country ought to be 
large or elegant, having courts of offices attached to them. This 
proposal would be equally absurd, as if it were recommended to 
render all the inhabitants equally rich, and equally industrious. 
But may not the cottages of the poor be made comfortable and 
commodious ; more conducive to health and cleanliness, and more 
analogous to the progress of society in this country? While the 
higher ranks of the tenantry are better lodged than formerly, the 
lower ranks might be expected to advance a little in point of accom- 
modation,’ p. 55—58. 

In describing the mode of occupation, Dr Robertson shows 
complete knowledge of the rural policy of the district under con- 
sideration. He ascertains the evils of the existing system with 
precision ; thcugh we afterwards find, that something like acon- 
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tinuance of that system is recommended in the most animated 
and forcible terms. He says, 

¢ The manner in which the soil is occupied, is a proof of the state 
in which the agriculture of any country is placed. There are cer- 
tain regulations requisite in the management of land, in order to 
reap the benefit it is destined to produces but if these regulations 
are not adopted, the soil is not brought to its full value. The ob- 
ject of agriculture is to inerease its produce 3 and the purpose of all 
institutions and directions respecting the treatment of ground, is, to 
facilitate the means of accomplishing that end. , 

‘ When we see a number of farmers linked together about the 
same ploughgate of land ; when we see all their houses huddled to- 
gether in the same group, all their ground in alternate ridges, and 
their possessions without enclosures; these are strong symptoms of 
the low state of agriculture in that country. This at one period 
must have been the condition of all the counties of Scotland. The 
people chose to live in these hamlets for mutual protection: and 
while the proprietor was eager to increase the number of his retain- 
ers in feudal times, farms were divided and subdivided into very 
small holdings. ‘The southern counties have emerged some time ago 
from this pitiful condition of indolence and poverty. In the wert 
ern counties, and in the shire of Inverness among others, much re- 
mains to be done, before this feudal aspect of the country is chariged. 
In many parts of Inverness-shire, the change from alternate ridges 
(provincially runrig) has been slowly and very lately introduced ; 
in some places it has not yet been adopted ; and in one district, the 
practice, time immemorial, has been, for every farmer to hold his 
share of infield during a very limited period, generally three years, 
which then passed into the possession of another; but their land in 
this district is now divided into lots. 

‘ The denominations of outfield and infield still prevail over one 
half of the arable ground of the county. The outfields are manur- 
ed by the dung of cattle confined in folds, over night, during the 
summer and autumn, and then cropped while the land can produce 
any grain. The infields get all the house dung, and are cropped 
alternately with barley and oats, or frequently with two crops of 
oats after the barley. 

‘ According to this antient system, all the contiguous tenants’ of 
the same landlord, used their hill-grass in common through the 
whole year. 

‘ The dawn of improvement has, however, in some districts, be- 
gen to appear; and, by the exertions of a few gentlemen, who shine 
ike constellations, the light of knowledge in rural affairs will soon 
be diffused all around them. Under a government, by which com- 
plete protection is equally held out to the poor and rich, by whicls 
the honest fruits of his industry are ensured to every man; afd by 
the establishment of a Board of Agriculture to teach the most pro- 
fitable mode of occupying the soil, the road to improvement and 
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wealth must be sought out by many who never trod in that road be. 
fore ; must be sought by all; and, if sought in earnest, it will be 
found.’ p. 73, 74. 

From what is stated in the preceding passages, Dr Robertson 
is of opinion, ‘ when we see a number of farmers linked to- 
gether about the same ploughgate of land; whem we see all 
their houses huddled together in the same group, all their ground 
in alternate ridges, and their possessions without enclosures ;’— 
that these circumstances ‘ are strong symptoms of the low state 
of agriculture in that country.’ Our sentiments on these mat- 
ters are precisely the same with those offered by Dr Robertson; 
thinking that his notions are judicious and accurate. But what 
shall we say, after examining another branch of the work, where 
he supports the antient system of Highland husbandry ;. and re- 
probates with keen severity the changes lately introduced? In 
what follows, passion seems to have got the better of reason, 
otherwise a gentleman of so much good sense would not have 
expressed himself in such intolerant terms. 

‘ In the county of Inverness, where the proportion of arable 
ground is so small, in comparison of that which can only be in na- 
tural meadow and pasture, it must be accounted a trespass against the 
State, and against the human kind, to alienate from the purposes of 
agriculture any small patches of land, where the plough can act, and 
throw them into sheep pastures. Does not the unmeasurable surface 
of hills and mountains afford plenty of room and plenty of food for 
sheep? Why then, alas! turn out ten or a dozen families to make 
room for a flock of sheep; and set them adrift into the wide world, 
without knowing where to go; without house or home? Whata 
dreadful calamity to these poor people! How unfeeling and savage 
the heart, which is the cause of their wretchedness? A wretched- 
ness never before heard" of, since Scotland was inhabited! Who, 
that has the common feelings of a man, but must feel indignant at 
such barbarity ! 

‘ Ye theoretical writers on rural economy, who amuse the world with 
your fine-spun cobweb dissertations, to deceive the proprietors of land 
and others, with plausible sophisms, equally equivocal and equally 
ruinous with the responses of the Grecian oracles ;—who endeavour 
to shut their eyes on the miseries of depopulation, to shut their ears 
against the tale of woe, and to harden their hearts against the feel- 
ings of humanity ;—come forward with your cant phrase—every 
thing will find its level—a phrase which, like the panacea of the an- 
cients, you esteem as a plaster for all sores of this kind. You tell 
us, that when the price of grain falls low, land will be thrown into 
pasture ; and when the price.of meat falls, and that of grain be- 
comes high, the pasture lands will be ploughed up: you then, with- 
out attending to intermediate circumstances, jump to your conclusion 
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at once, asserting, that by throwing the arable ground into grass, the 
population of the country is not diminished. This discovery, which is 
thought by you as meritorious as the knowledge of the philosopher’s 
stone, may be true in one sense, and false in another—locally or parti- 
ally true, but generally false. Keep all the inhabitants, or an equal 
number, in any tract of this country, and I may perhaps be inclined to 
think well of your maxim; but when the bestial of a district are 
made to travel hundreds of miles, as they always are in this case, to 
fetch the highest possible price, what becomes then of your golden 
rule of a /evel in the district where these cattle were reared? Sup- 
pose that one-third of the habitants of the county of Inverness 
were banished or starved—not a bullock nor a sheep reared in the 
county would remain unsold, notwithstanding all this loss of people 
to their King and Country, or perhaps would fetch less profit to the 
grtaziers, when these bullocks and sheep were brought to the autum- 
nal markets in the southern parts of the island. But perhaps you, 
Theorists, care not for population or depopulatien ; that point pro- 
bably gives you little or no uneasiness. Do you believe that money 
is every thing, and that men are nothing? If you do so, no man 
will envy you of your sentiments.’ 185, 187. 

One or two observations occur; and with these we shall con- 
clude our examination of this article. 

In the first place, there is not much land in the county of Inver- 
ness well adapted for corn husbandry, except the district called the 
Aird, and the flat country about, and eastward of, the town of In- 
verness, where corn has been extensively cultivated for a long pe- 
riod, and will continue to be cultivated, even though the whole of 
the Highland part of the county were thrown into grazing pastures, 
and allotted for rearing sheep and cattle. ‘To the low country 
part of the district, Dr Robertson’s strictures, whether true or 
false, are neither directly nor indirectly applicable, therefore un- 
necessary to be noticed further at this time. 

In the second place, it is true, that the extension of sheep hus- 
bandry undoubtedly causes a removal of many families who hold 
possessions on the banks of rivers, or in the glens of the High- 
lands ; but are not these possessors the very people whom Dr Ro- 
bertson formerly found fault with, and whose appearance he con- 
sidered as § strong symptoms of the low state of agriculture?’ 
Besides, has not the tenant of a sheep farm need of the jow 
grounds, so as hay may be provided for his bestial in the win- 
ter season, and potatoes and corn for the servants whom he em- 
pioys. ‘The removal of many of the old possessors, therefore, is 
not to be avoided, under the circumstances of the case; because, 
unless the land were given to them almost for nothing, as former- 
Jy, they could not exist upon these small possessions. 

Jn the third place, as many public works are going forward in 
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every quarter of the Highlands, the people removed may, almost in 
every instance, find employment at home, provided they choose to 
work in a regular manner; which never was the case, nor could be 
the case, whilst they occupied small portions of land, | But should 
sufficient et not be found in their native districts, the 
southern ones hold out a market for labour, rarely overstocked, 
and where they may live much more comfortably than in their 
former hovels, which are justly characterised by Dr Robertson as’ 
worse, in point of structure and accommodation, than the huts 
of the Indians bordering on the lakes of the St Lawrence. 

In the fourth place, unless the Highlands are to be considered 
as a breeding warren, and annual rents be paid by government for 
remunerating the losses of proprietors whilst their land is kept in 
an unproductive state, there seems something absurd in blaming 
proprietors for making the most of their property,—a liberty en- 
joyed by all other proprietors of land, and even by every class in 
the community. ‘The welfare of the state depends upon the im- 
provement of the country; and, as the full improvement of the 
Highlands cannot be obtained without a radical change of hus- 
bandry, it would be highly impolitic to throw any obstruction in 
the way of such a change. At the same time, we are clear, that 
the change ought to be gradual and progressive ; consequently, 
would not be violent, or occasion more than a temporary inconve- 
nience to the persons obliged to remove from their former habita- 
tions, 

We meant to haye made some other animadversions upon this 
Survey ; but the Jength to which the article has already gone, 
prevents further extension. It may only be added, that Dr Ro- 
bertson is an excellent writer, and very able (we don’t say will- 
ing) to make the worse appear the better cause. He has faults, 
or, more properly speaking, prejudices; but if these are cau- 
tiously yiewed, his Report of the Husbandry of Inverness may be 
read with much satisfaction by the amateurs of agriculture, be- 
ing in general distinctly arranged, and perspicuously expressed. 


On the Advantages which have resulted from the Establishment of 
the Board of Agriculture ; being the Substance of a Lecture read 
to that Institution, May 26th, 1809. By the Secretary to the 
Board. London, Philips. 


SERVANTS are too often disposed to read lectures to their mas- 
ters, though it must be confessed that these are seldom given in 
terms so pleasant and agreeable as used by Mr Secretary Young 
when lecturing his masters who sit at the Agricultural “ 
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This small, but complimentary treatise, may therefore be regard- 
ed as a perfect pattern to all servants disposed to bestow advice 
upon their masters. By imitating this pattern, servants will be in 
no danger of giving the slightest offence to those who are lectur- 
ed, because the leading principle of the whole is admirably cal- 
culated to make the hearer think well of himself, consequently 
secures respectful attention to the advices in this way commu- 
nicated. Of the truth of these things, take the following passage 
as a notable instance. 

‘ On this principle, it might have been said by the Minister ta 
some of the leading members of the new institution, you, Sir John 
Sinclair, have been active in whatever could promote the prosperity 
of Scotland ; you, Mr Coke, are happy in efforts for the improve- 
ment of Norfolk ; you, Lord Egremont act with energy for Sussex ; 
you, Duke of Bedford, manifest decided talents, to bid a happier 
cultivation adorn the district that surrounds you; you, Lord Win- 
chelsea, are alive to whatever is beneficial to Rutland; you, Lord 
Moira, patronize the exertions of the farmer in Leicestershire ; So- 
mersetshire looks to you, Mr Somerville (Lord Somerville), for your 
skill in live stock; you, my Lord Bishop of Llandaff, whether in 
the paths of science, or the fields of cultivation, never applied to any 
pursuit that did not flourish under your masterly hand; you, Mr 
Willoughby, have been for twenty years the chairman of your quar- 
ter sessions, with a perfect knowledge of all the rural concerns from 
which originate the public business of a county; you, Mr Barclay, 
educated yourself in practical agriculture, and transferred the spirit 
of Norfolk husbandry to the regions of the north ; you, Mr Fordyce, 
made similar exertions on the wastes of Berwickshire; you, Mr Pul- 
teney, have turned the keen calculations of private interest to the re- 
sources of the State; and you, Sir Joseph Banks, who have, so bene- 
fcially ta science, presided at the head of another institution, you, 
Sir, have contributed, by enlightened efforts, to render philosophy 
subservient to the promotion of domestic industry ; assemble for 
nobler purposes than local or partial exertions, and hail the coming 
of more brilliant days to the agriculture of Britain:—Such men as 
you are, cannot meet and deliberate without effect ; the result must 
be beneficial to the agriculture of the kingdom. In this manner 
might that great, but departed Minister, have addressed those, who 
were first appointed Members of the Board ; and it was on this plain 
and simple principle, that that eminent statesman the Marquis of 
Lansdowne (as I know by a conversation I had with him on the 
subject), was induced, in a debate in the House of Lords, warmly 
to approve of the establishment of a Board of Agriculture, as the 
only good exertion of Mr Pitt’s administration,’ 7, 9. 

Our readers will remember the inquiries made under the au- 
thority of the Board, concerning the best way of breaking up old 
grass land. ‘This subject is noticed by the Secretary, though 
rather in a confused manner. 
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* I come now to’bring to your recollection, the, method and suc. 
cess with which this institution obeyed a requisition from the House of 
Lords, to inquire into, and to report the means of breaking Up cer- 
tain portions of grass land, as a remedy for scarcity, and Jaying them 
down again, without injury to the proprietors. The Board delibe- 
rated with great attention upon this important object, and determin- 
ed, by offering considerable premiums, to call to its assistance the 
information of practical men in every part of the peat The 
plan was attended with all the success that could be desired: $50 
memoirs were sent in claim of the premiums ; the best of them were 
printed at full length, and extracts from many others; forming, on 
the whole, a mass of full and-complete information, derived from 
the practice and experience of men, known to have been highly suc. 
cessful in their agricultural exertions. No subject, in the whole 
range of agriculture, was ever so fully elucidated ; insomuch, that 
from these essays might be extracted a code of such authority, that 
it would be a species of temerity to start opinions hostile to the ge- 
neral result of these performances. Contrary opinions, it may be 
supposed, must occur in the productions of so many writers ; but 
when these essays are perused with a measure of discrimination, they 
will be found to possess uncommon merit, and to establish a variety 
of data, built on too solid a foundation to be departed from with 
safety. They contain not only a description of the grass land which 
may be broken up with propriety, but of that from which the plough 
should be absolutely prohibited : they note the crops which should 
be planted, as well with a view to remedy the pressure of scarcity, as 
to provide for more ordinary demands; and they prescribe the mode 
of laying down to grass, according to every variation of soil. These 
memoirs further contain much other incidental matter of consider- 
able importance; and they have, in various parts of the kingdom, 
been successfully acted upon. The first opposition’ which has beer 
formed to the principles thus established, has been im the practice of 
certain farmers in North Britain, who have established themselves in 
several of our counties, by tempting landlords with the offer of great 
rents, to permit the breaking up of all the grass lands of their farms; 
and this in districts where the grass, from age and quality, is ex- 
tremely valuable. Rent, given with this view, may so far exceed 
the usual ratio of a district, that if the excess be placed at com- 
pound interest for 21 years, it may form a fund, more than adequate 
to cover the mischief which the estate sustains; and if such fund 
should go to the person next in the succession, ‘no injury might to 
him ‘accrue. ‘But this is reasoning upon a supposition that will 
searcély be urged or admitted. ' 1en jt is considered, that there is 
iittle comparison between the steadiness in the prices of the product 
of grass, and the prices of corn, the latter being by far the most 
fluctuating ;—when it is considered that these lands are a resourse, 
which should be preserved against the severity of famine ;—and 
when it is further considered, that a false step cannot be recovered 
{for it would demand more than half a century to restore - to 
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their former state)——when these circumstances are duly considered, 
there will be found sufficient reason to rely with confidence on the 
information contained in the memoirs alluded to; and seriously to 
question the prudence of accepting the bribe of present rent, at the 
expense of the future resources of an estate.” $4—38, 

Now, what does the Secretary mean by stating, that the first 
opposition formed to the principles thus established, was in the 
ractice of certain farmers in (from) North Britain, who have e- 
stablished themselves in several of our counties, by tempting land- 
lords with the offer of great rents, to permit the breaking up of 
all the grass lands in their farms; and thus, in districts where 
the grass, from age and quality, was extremely valuable. Here it 
may be inquired, what were the principles established on the oc- 
caston alluded to? 4. That it would be of public utility to con- 
vert a considerable portion of the old pastures into tillage land ; 
and in fact, this was taken for granted when the investigations 
were ordered, otherwise the whole were useless and unnecessary. 
2, That these lands, after being ploughed for a certain number 
of years, might be returned to grass without wasie or deterio- 
ration ; and to accomplish these objects, the most suitable plans 
of management were distinctly pointed out. “The North British 
farmers, censured by the Secretary, have therefore only followed 
out the system tacitly recommended by the Board, when these 
inquiries were entered upon; and the very circumstance of these 
farmers being able to pay higher rents on that account, proves that 
alternate husbandry is much more beneficial than the exclusive 
one formerly maintained. Either the Secretary must think that 
old grass should be ploughed, or that it should be kept im its pre- 
sent state. If he thinks in the first way, the censure bestowed is 
inconsistent with his principles; and if in the last way, his senti- 
ments are hostile to agricultural improvement, which never can 
go forward, if one half of the ground is exclussively kept in grass, 
while the other half is incessantly devoted to tillage busbandry. 
To maintain that the old pastures should be reserved as « resource 
against famine, is absurdity in the extreme; for, if preserved in 
their present state, they cannot possibly furnish any additional 
supply in that year when the nation may be visited with famine. 
The scarcity which prevailed in 1799 and 1800 was the real eause 
of the.inquiries afterwards made under the fanétion of the Board, 
relative to the ploughing of old grafs land; and there is reafon to 
believe, that the refylt of thefe inquiries occafioned many acres to 
be ploughed, which, under different circumftances, would have 
been retained in grafs: but the chicf benefit of an alterpate 
fyftem confifts in giving an opportunity of laying down old tillage 
land with grafs feeds, thereby renovating its powers, and putting 
it in condition for carrying weighty crops of corn at an after period: 
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The cannot, however, be accomplifhed, while old fetsees are 
ftri€tly kept from the plough. At the fame time, the breaking u 
of all thefe old paftures is not contended for; it being plain that 
a certain part of them muft and will be preferved. To have a re. 
fource, and not to ufe that refource, is furely not a€ting very wife- 
ly. Such conduét is like that of the mifer, who locks up his gold 
in an iron cheft, inftead of employing it in trade, or lending it to 
fome other perfon who would pay him for the ufe of it. Exaétly 
in this way do proprietors of old grafs land a&, They will ne’- 
ther ftir up the foil themfelves, and fearch for the vegetive riches 
therein contained, nor fuffer thefe things to be done by others, 
though a handfome premium would cheerfully be paid for fucli 
permiffion, Had we not feen old grafs land repeatedly ploughed, 
and enjoyed numerous opportunities of afcertaining the important 
advantages of fuch hufbandry, we would have fpoken with lefs con- 
fidence when noticing the paffage under confideration: but, b- 
ing well acquainted with the breaking up of old grafs land, and 
fully fatisfied as to the benefits which follow from putting old til- 
lage land under the grafs fyftem, even for the fhort period of five 
or fix years, we could not flip this opportunity of expreffing our 
fentiments on matters of fuch importance, even though they fhould 
be in oppofition to the high authority of the Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture. 

Mr Secretary foars aloft in the concluding paflage. Some people 
may think he tovcads the butter rather thick ; but, on this point, 
we have no time to give an opinion. 

* I know not an interest in the community, to which this Board 
has not been a benefactor; and he must be a poor reasoner, who 
will attribute such effects to the parsimonious grant of 3000I. a-year. 
No, Gentlemen! money would not effect this: it is the union of 
great talents, of unquestioned patriotism, that assembles harmoni- 
ously in this room—men of every party and description, anxious for 
no other emolument than the pleasure of doing good :—this is the 
spirit which has animated your exertions—this has merited success, 
and it is this spirit that will command it.’ p. 69, 70. 


A Letter to Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, M. P., President of the 
Board of Agriculture, containing a Statement of the System under 
which a considerable Farm is profitably managed in Hertfordslare. 
Given at the request of the Board. By ‘Thomas Greg, Eq. 
London. 18cg. 

Ir will be recolleéted that Mr Greg’s farm was lately vifited 
and examined by the Duke of Bedford and feveral other amateurs 
of agriculture, who were highly pleafed with the ftate of the farm, 
and condition of the feveral crops thereupon cultivated. Hence 
we were anxious to lay before our readers fome information rela- 

tive 
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tive to the fyftem adopted by Mr Greg; and this we are now en- 
abled ‘to do in the fulleft manner, from his letter to Sir John Sin- 
clait, Baronet, recently publifhed under the authority of the Board 
of Agriculture. 

Hertfordfhire, generally fpeaking, is of excellent foil, but ma- 
naged in a very old-fafhioned and improper way. Mott of the 
exiting leafes bind the tenantry to follow out a three-years courfe 
of hufbandry, or what is technically called two crops and a fallow, 
—the fame rule prefcribed for the management of common field 
land at the’ time of William the Conqueror, and objtinately re- 
tained in many Englifh counties, notwith{tanding of the fingular 
difadvantages which are its neceflary concomitants. ‘I'o our en- 
lightened readers, it would be offering infult, were we to fhow that 
good land, or land indeed of any kind, required to be fummer- 
fallowed every third year; becaufe every one of them muft be 
convinced, that a more extended nace! | is not only perfeétly 
practicable, but alfo adopted by every agriculturift whofe know- 
ledge is above mediocrity, or whofe practice is not reftrained 
by foolifh claufes in leafes, either handed down from father to 
fon, through fucceflive generations, or dictated by ignorant 
conveyancers, who know no better method than to copy what 
had been written by predeceffors as ignorant as themfelves. We 
have feen the land of Hertford{hire; and think moft of it admi- 
rably calculated for an eight-courfe fhift; fay for, 1. Fallow, with 
dung; 2. Wheat; 3. Beans, drilled at intervals of twenty-feven 
inches, and horfe-hoed ; 4. Barley with feeds; 5. Grafs, either 
to be made into hay, or ufed in the foiling of horfes and cattle ; 
6. Oats; 7. Beans, drilled as already mentioned; 8. Wheat. If 
dung is applied either on the clover ftubble, or after the oat crop, 
preparatory for beans, a better courfe can hardly be found for the 
foils which compofe the greateft part of Hertfordthire. 

Our Englifh readers may perhaps be furprifed that we do not 
include a turnip crop ia mentioning this courfe; but we 
obviate the objection by ftating, that this valuable efculent may 
be taken on fuch parts of the fallow break, or upon the break 
No. 7. for beans, as are calculated for rearing it to advantage. 
We are perfe&tly fatisfied of the utility of turnips in every mo- 
dern rotation, whether confidered as an article abfolutely neceffary 
where ftock is kept, or as the means of manufacturing ftraw into 
dung; but cannot include this efculent as a regular crop where 
the furface foil is of a heavy nature, or where the fubftratum is of 
aretentive kind. Under thefe circumftances, agriculturifts muft 
judge for themfelves when or where turnips may be cultivated fuc- 
cefsfully ; but we can tell them with confidence, that, on a tena- 
cious clay foil, they will neither cultivate them fuccefsfully, nor 
‘o much adyantage ag a regujar cleaning crop. 
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In making these preliminary observations, we have paved the wa 
for what is to be stated respecting Mr Greg’s manner of cropping, 
When we differ from him, it shall be done with diffidence ; and 
this diffidence is increased by a firm conviction, that his mode of 
management is infinitely superior to what is ordinarily practised 
by the generality of his neighbours. 

According to the old course of Hertfordshire husbandry, upon 
a farm of 240 acres, there were 80 acres annually unproductive, 
and no more than 160 acres under crop; in other words, there 
were 40 acres carrying wheat, 40 acres barley, 50 acres peas, 
beans, or oats, and $0 acres clover. Under such a system, it is 
obvious, the returns could not be great, nor the: profit consider. 
able ; therefore we perused the following statement without feel- 
ing surprise, even though the rent is estimated at twenty shil- 
lings per acre. 

* System of Management and Expense of Cultivating Two Hundred 
and Forty Acres of heavy Land in Herts, arranged by Mr 
Thomas Mickley, who occupied a Farm of that description for 
Fifty Years under the Earl of Hardwicke. lL. & D. 

So acres tor summer fallow, 44 times plopenon ane, har- 
rowed, at $l. peracre, . . easel . 0 

10 acres of the above sown with turnip: -seed : sow wing 
and hoeing 12s. per acre, . . 0 

40 acres sown with 24 bushels of wheat: seed and sow wing 
$0s. peracre, . coh». hues Roi on 

20 acres folded, 2/. per ‘acte, ; 

Carting, filling, and spreading dung, made upon the pre- 
mises, upon 20 acres of the above wheat land, at 10. 5s. 
peracre, . 

40 acres sown with barley : - seed and sowing ‘Wh 5s. per 
gerey Se o's 

Light manure purchased for 20 atts: at ‘31. 10s. per acre, 

25 acres sown with peas and beans: seed and sowing 
1E'TM. per-acr®, “ . ssi we is . 8 

25 acres with oats: seed and sowing 20s. per 2 acre, 

80 acres ploughed for the above crop, 12s. per acre, 

80 acres harrowed twice, at 2s. per acre, . 

30 acres sown with clover upon the wheat: seed and sow- 
ing 12s. per acre, . Pactcbaardh 

Shepherd’s wages forty- eight weeks, at “10s. 

Expenses of harvest, . . mati 

Ditto, making, carting, and stacking oh a acres of clover- 
hay, 20s. per ems ff se 

Rent, ; 

een Os ee oso? 

Poor’s ratésy .  « *. 
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Pat. over, L.1151 
Highway duty, . . ; 6 
Weeding one hundred atid sixty auves; at Qs. per were; 16 
Hollow draining, i m every year twelve acres, at 20. 10s. 





per acre; =. . ee ar a ORO ty 30 
Carting corn to saeshet, ; a. 
Thrashing corn——200 loads of sleune at 2s. 6d. 2 95 0 0 

Ditto, 200 quarters of barley 25 0 0 
Ditto, 75 ————_—_——- oats at ls. 6d. 6 O O 
Ditto, 100 loads of 5 bushels, peas, 710 O 





Contingent expense of labour, &c. 4% 6 oerewo ne 0: 





L.1825 0 0 

‘ Produce arising from the said Farm of Two Hundred and Forty 
Acres, conducted according to the System, and at the Expense 
before explained ; Quantit 'y of Corn taken at an Average of 


Tears; Prices taken at the present Year, 1809. ie & & 

4) acres sown with wheat, at ee -five bushels per acre, 

lls. per bushel, . . . 2 te 10 “Sees @ 
{0 acres sown with barley, at forty bushels re acre, 

5s. 6d. per ditto, gid 440 0 O 
25 acres sown with peas, at twenty bushels per acre, at 

Ts. per ditto, oe ears wo 200 0 O 
25 acres sown with oats, at torenty four bushels per acre, 

at 4s. per ditto, . . 120 0 6 


25 acres of clover, prefit arising from the keep of eighty 
ewes for one year, twenty-five acres of clover allotted 





tithe a6 Oh 80 0 0 
5acres of clover, mown and coduerted inte hay, at 7. 
peracre, . 35 0 0 
Straw from one hundred and thirty acres 2s of land, valued 
at 20s. per acre, . . - « « « 130 0 0 
N. B. In the original, “these ‘articles are erro- 
neously stated to be 16104. L.1555 0 0 


Amount of expenses, . «9. % © 6 » « © « 1825 0: © 





Profit one year, L.230 0 O 
For six years, . . 6 


L.1380 0 0 profit in six years. 


Profit one year on the new Profit on the old system for six 
system, ... L.1117 0 O years, . . . L.1380 0 0 
6 Balance in favour of 


the new system, 5322 0 O 


For six years, . L.6702 0 0 L.6702 0 0 
§ Disadvantages 
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Mr Greg’s Farm in Hertfordshire. Aug. 
* Disadvantages of the Old System. 

«1. A plurality of ploughings, which expose the land to be impo. 
verished by a summer sun ; 

* 2. The unnecessary expenses of these ploughings, as far as they 
relate to labour ; 

* 3. The wear and tear of horses, en harness, &e. ; 

‘4. The rent and taxes of one year without return; 

* 5. The inefficiency of summer ploughing to destroy weeds pro. 
pagated by seed, twitch excepted ; 

* 6. The deprivation of turnips to the amount of thirty acres ; 

* 7. The little stock they are enabled to keep ; 

‘8. The deficiency of manure arising therefrom, and the impo- 
verished state to which that little is reduced, by bad management ; 

‘9. The expense they are subject to, in order to supply this defi. 
ciency ; 

* 10. The deficiency in the crops of oats, peas, and beans, which 
lateness of spring ploughing occasions ; 

‘11. The abundance of annual weeds they raise within the influ. 
ence of the air to vegetate, and the impossibility of cleaning those crops.’ 

Speaking of his farm, Mr Greg describes it in the following 
accurate manner. 

‘ The land I occupy is avery tenacious clay, in some places mixed 
with calcareous earth: this naturally causes it to bind at top after 
heavy rain. It is only troubled with surface water; and from the 
length of time the county of Herts has been in cultivation under 
very bad tillage, the soil is impregnated with weeds of every descrip- 
tion. If you dig a pasture which has remained undisturbed for cen- 
turies, almost every variety of weed will immediately appear. My 
object was therefore (it being almost hopeless to subdue them) tw 
prevent their injuring the crops. To meet the general principle up- 
on which I set out, I began to plough my land as soon im the au- 
tumn as the wheat is sown, commencing with that which is the wet- 
test. But previous to that, I mark it out by a very simple instru- 
ment, no more than a beam of the length of five feet and a half, 
with a peg at each end which fixes upon a drill carriage : that ope- 
ration is followed by a plough, which ploughs a bout in each furrow, 
to the depth of four inches. The marking is performed by a man, 
a boy, and a horse, at the rate of ten acres per day. 

‘ The bout is ploughed by a man, a boy, and two horses, at the 
rate of five acres per day. ‘This work is performed.by the man who 
sows the land; for upon the accuracy of this work, the facility and 
success of every subsequent operation depend. ' The size of the lands 
being thus laid out, the most ignorant ploughman can complete the 
work. ‘The ploughing is performed by a Suffolk swing plough, 
with a cast iron breast, and wrought iron share, upon a construction 
to form a perfect trench of seven inches deep, and eight wide. This 
requires four bouts to complete a land of five feet and a half. Thu; 
water is prevented from remaining upon the land intended to be 
cropped ; but .will be drawn into the ten inch furrow to give rapidi- 
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ty to its —o through, and off the beds. The outside bout of 
each land is ploughed two inches deeper, and from thence the water 
runs into cross furrows, which are dug with a spade still deeper, to 
give facility to the water to run off, and drain the bed. 

‘In ploughing this land in the autumn, or before Christmas, there 
is obtained, by the influence of the frost during the winter, a perfect 
friability in tilth to the depth of the ploughing ; and by the sound- 
ness of the ploughing, the surface water is as completely got rid off, 
as by under draining ; which is usually performed at an expense of 
$l. per acre, before the heavy lands in my district can be rendered 
productive. Having thus produced friability by the aid of frost, 
and released the land from tenacity at bottom by taking off the wa- 
ter, it is'in the spring in a state for sowing, whenever favourable 
weather arrives. I will now take up the land in the spring, when I 
begin to sow beans. I flatten the lands which lay very round in the 
winter, and loosen them at bottom from the under stratum. I have 
an instrument of great power, called a scarifier, for this purpose. 
It is drawn by four horses, and completely prepares the land for the 
seed at each bout. This is not the only advantage of it ; for it again 
disturbs and lacerates the top-rooted weeds, which are reversed by 
the plough in the winter, and does not in its operations raise any 
seeds within the influence of the atmosphere to vegetate amongst the 
spring crop: the harrowing before and after the drill, having in a 
great degree destroyed the effect of such seeds as the plough turned 
up to the surface in the winter.’ p. 10—12. 

Again, Mr Greg says, 

‘ The course of cropping I follow, is derived from information 
received from many very intelligent friends ; but for the knowledge 
which enabled me to perfect the system, I am wholly indebted to 
Mr Coke. The introduction of two years’ clover-layer enables me 
to complete a system, for the management of a heavy land farm, 
which renders it self-subsisting ; and without such independence, it 
must have remained imperfect. 

‘ The farm I at present occupy consists of two hundred and forty 
acres of arable land, principally a tenacious clay : this I divide into 
six parts, allotting, as nearly as possible, 

40 acres for Turnips. 














40 Barley or oats, sown with seeds for two years. 
80 Grass. 

20 P 

20 oo oa i on the layers. 


40 —-- Wheat, on the bean and pea stubble. 


240 
‘ As soon as harvest is completed, I haulm the wheat stubbles ; 
mark out the land ; and plough a bout: then dung, to the amount 
of ten loads per acre, is spread, keeping it out of the furrow. It is 
afterwards ploughed in, and three bushels of winter tares, with one 
bushel and a half of winter barley sown. I am very certain this 
plan of sowing tares to precede turnips, may be carried to the ex- 
tent 
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tent of one half the land so destined, anid ma common season not 
mterfere with the turnip crop; particularly if you sow turnips, as 
you cut the tares, upon.a moist furrow. I must here lament that the 
qualities of winter barley are not sufficiently understood : used as a 
green crop with tares, it corrects their purgative tendency, and, as 
a crop to stand for corn, may be fed off many times, to the great 
aid of those farmers who keep ewe-flocks ; it produces in the spring 
abundance of food, and will correct a disposition to seour, when the 
flocks have been removed from the tops of turnips. L have fedit as 
late as May day: Mr Reeve of Wighton, Norfobky ast year fed his 
ten days later, and afterwards had a very great crop of corn. 

‘ The tare sowing being finished, I begin to prepare the bean and 
pea stubble for wheat, being convinced that sowing very early is the 
best security against the injury of blights. Last year. my sheep were 
feeding upon the wheat, when my neighbour was only sowing it. 
The straw of both was blighted ; but the advanced state of mine 
to maturity, secured the grain from injury, while that of my neigh. 
bour was of very little ite 

¢ In heavy lands it is very difficult to prepare the bean and pea 
stubbles for wheat, at so early a period as I could wish to sow them ; 
particularly so, last. autumn. The labour they’ required was so 

t, from the plough, roll, and harrow, as to induce me to try 
if the scarifier would raise a depth of mould sufficient to cover the 
seeds. It performed the operation well; and should the part so 
managed, look as well.at harvest as at present, I shall continue to 
use the scarifier instead of the plough; by which means I can sow 
in the season forty acres of wheat in a very few days, regardless of 
weather, and ata sixth part of the expense. : 

‘ Having made various experiments to ascertain the best distance 
to drill wheat, I am satisfied that from eight to nine inches will give 
a better crop, and leave a sufficient space to perform all the hoeing 
which is safe to practise upon it. The five feet lands therefore con- 
tain seven rows, at five inches interval. It may strike the Board, 
that a considerablé space is left by the furrow in an unprofitable 
state: but when it.is considered, how essential it is to| keep wheat 
dry during the winter, they will be convinced that tlie. supposed 
waste is indispensably necessary. 

‘ Having sown the wheat, and provided tares for soiling the horses 
in the spring, I begin to plough and dung the remainder of the land 
intended for turnips: also plough for beans and peas. _ Itis desirable 
this should be done before Christmas. As soon as the-season turns, 
I first scarify the land whicli was lea, dnd intended for—beans and 
peas; and, as soon as growing weather commences, drill the beans 
at fifteen inches interval, for ee convenience of horse-hoeing. The 
peas are next drilied ; but these’are at twelve inches interval: as these, 
by falling over, preclude the possibility of shoeing them more than 
twice, it is therefore necessary to consider them a smothering and 
sheltering crop. I have this year sown three double rows, and four 
single rows, of both beans and: peas upon each land, which leave the 
sare interval of fifteen inches for hoeings ‘The result of this expe- 
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riment I shall have the honour of laying before the Board at a future 
iod. 

PAS the ground is cleared of turnips, it is ploughed into lands. 
In the Spring, the barley is drilled at intervals of eight mches, not 
leaving any space for furrow; and the clover, rye-grass and trefcil 
sown up, and then across the lands: the rye-grass in the same way. 
Horse-hoeing not being practicable, the whoie land of course is sown, 
which gives eight rows on each land: the crop is superior to those 
of my neighbours, sown upon fallow, and the grass regular and 
luxuriant. 

* As soon in May as the weather permits, and the stn is sufficient- 
ly powerful to kill weeds, I set the scarifier to work, sueceeded by 
a strong harrow. Having by these operations obtained cleanliness, 
I use the first favourable weather to sow Swedish turnips in twelve- 
inch rows, that is, five rows on land. Of this work, the land being 
prepared, I can perform, with two drills and a relay of horses, four- 
teenacres a day. If my plants should prove deficient, I harrow 
white turnips amongst them ; and if they fail entirely, drill an entire 
crop of white turnips: and should these fail, I sow cole-seed. This 
resowing is oneamge with great despatch and facility by the scari- 
fier and drill. 

‘ There are difficulties in feeding off turnips on heavy land ; but 
by a little attention they may be removed : first, by having leas con- 
tiguous to the turnips for the sheep to retire upon after feeding, or 
by drawing the best or half of the turnips, and feeding the sheep in 
a well littered*yard, giving them a bait of clover-chaff night and 
morning. For earting them off, I remove the shafts, and substitute 
a pole; the horses by this expedient walk in the furrows. This win- 
ter | kept five hundred and fifty sheep in the yard: they did very 
well, and produced a considerable quantity of dung. The sheep 
feed off the turnips along the land, and every fold course they finish 
is ploughed. By this means, the solidity which is produced by the 
treading of the sheep, is restored to tenderness by the subsequent 
frosts. Even in March there are frosts to render friable the shallow 
ploughing required for barley ; in light lands the scarifier is prefer- 
able to the plough. 

‘ The turnip crops vary as on light lands. In heavy cold. soils 
the plant does not vegetate so quickly ; and, being longer in an in- 
fant state, the success is toa degree more precarious. But the ad- 
vantages I derive from ploughing the dung in, without its ever hav- 
ing been exhausted by being turned over, and thus impregnating the 
land with its volatile and most active parts, kc. and having the fand 
teady to sow whenever growing weather arrives, place my crops un- 
der very favourable circumstances,’ p. 13.—15. - 

With regard to the management of grass leas, Mr Greg gives 
a precise description. He says, , 

_* The artificial grass leas I could wish to conduct. upon a system, 
viz. of giving half to the sheep early in the year, and mowing the 
other and vice versa s what they have the first of, I mow the 
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second; and what is mown the first, they have the second. All 
soils will not retain clover the second year, therefore the manage. 
ment in this way is deprived of certainty. Where the sheep feed, 
there they lye enclosed at night in a spacious fold ; so that my land 
has ten to twelve loads of dung-dressing, and two thirds of tail- 
dressing by sheep every six years: this, added to the other manage. 
ment of my dung, and hoeing, keeps it ina state of health, sufii- 
cient for every purpose, without the purchase of manure. I should 
not here take notice of the number and management of the beasts, 
(as these apply to the grass lands), but the manure being applicable 
to the farm, I think it necessary to mention that I winter from forty 
to fifty head, all of which are tied up in sheds during the winter, 
and racked with straw, having a bait night and morning of chaff, 
composed of hay and straw: the quantity of this is regulated by the 
state of gestation of the cow, or the desire of preparmg a propor. 
tion of the dry stock for early and progressive beef. I am convin- 
ced the saving in fodder is one third, besides the protection from in- 
jury afforded to the timid. By cutting the meat, you become the 
judge of what they shall eat; and by keeping them dry, quiet, and 
warm, you promote health and condition to all, without the waste 
attendant on promiscuous feeding. Being confident that frequent 
exposure and disturbance injure the quality of the dung as well as of 
the Zand, I strictly govern my farm upon that conviction. Every 
three weeks, when the dung begins to heat, the sheds are~ cleared 
out, and their contents deposited contiguous to the growing crops of 
wheat, to the stubble of which land it is devoted. Round it there 
is a trench, with cess-pools to receive the oozings, which are return- 
ed upon the heap.’ p. 16. ; 
* The fyftem of management, with the accounts of expenfe, and 
amount of produce, are next detailed. Thefe are given with con- 
fiderable precifion ; only we mult remark that, from what is ftat- 
‘ed, there does not appear to be any property-tax collected in 
Hertfordfhire. 
« System of Management, and Expense of cultivating 240 Acres 
of heavy Land in Herts, according to the Plan‘ pursued by 
Mr Greg. i D. 
Rent , - - - - 
‘Tithe ° é 
Poors’ rate é ° ° é 
Highway duty - - - - 
Ploughing one hundred and sixty acres of land once, at 
17s. Gd. per acre ye oe 3 . 
Cartmg ten loads of dung per acre on forty acres, with 
loadmg and spreading at 25s. per acre - 
‘Scarifying eighty acres twice, at“4s. per acre - 
Harrowing and sowing one hundred and twenty acres, 
at 2s. 6d. per acre . - - - 


Carry over L. 599 12 0 


-”~ 
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Brought over L.599 12 0 
Horse-hoeing and hand-weeding forty acres of wheat, 
3s. per acre - - : - 0 0 
Ditto ditto peas and beans twice, at 4s. 0 0 
Carting of hurdles, and other labour for the farm for one 
year, not included in the specific charge - 10 0 .O 
Contingent expenses incurred by employing labourers 
during the same period - - - 2% 0 0 
| Shepherd and his boy for one year - 40 0 0 
: Cutting, making, carting and stacking forty acres, first 
and second crop of clover, at 25s. per acre < 50 0 O 
Hoeing forty acres of turnips, at 12s. per acre . 4 0 0 
Carting corn to market - - : $3"'0 @ 
| Seed for forty acres of wheat, at 22s. (two bushels per 
acre) - : “ - 44 0 0 
Ditto barley, at three bushels per acre - 30 0 O 
Ditto for twenty acres of beans, at three bushels per acre, 
| 7s. per bushel . - : 21 0 0 
) Ditto peas ditto 8s. perdo. 24 0 O 
100 lib. of turhip seed, at 2s. per lib. ‘ ‘ 0 0 
: 400 lib: red clover seed, at 5/. per cwt. » 20 0 O 
| 20 bushels of rye grass, at 4s. per bushel - - 4 0 0 
: White clover and trefoil, valued at - - 20 0 O 
Harvest expenses - - 120 0 O 
| Folding fifty-five acres, at 2/. per acre - - 110 0 O 
To seed, and sowing five acres of tares and winter bar- 
ley, at $l. 3s. - - 1515 0 
. To ten loads of clover hay for sheep at 51. - 50 0 0 
To run of sheep on pasture in bad weather, say twenty- ; 
five score, at 3s. per score for ten weeks - 10 0 
Tothrashing twohundred loadsof wheat, at2s.6d.L.25 0 0 
L Ditto, two handred quarters of barley, at 2s.6d. 25 0 O 
Ditto, eighty-eight quarters of beans, at 1s.6d. 612 0. 
; 120 loads of peas, at Is. 6d. - - 9 00 
} 65 12 0 
L.1367 9 0 
) * Produce arising from the Farm of 240 Acres, conducted according 
to the System pursued by Mr Greg. Quantity of Corn taken 


40 acres of wheat, at eer bushels / aore, 1000 L. 
) bushels, at 11s. . 550 
40 acres of barley, at forty bushels per acre, 1600 bu- 
) shels, at 5s. 6d. ~ - 440 
) 20 acres of beans, at ay -five bushels per acre, 700 
bushels, at 7s. 245 
) 20 acres of * at thirty a pet wan 600 bushels, 
; at8s. - 240 


Ce 2 Carry over L.1475 


at an average of Years. Prices taken at the present Year. 
8. 
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: Brought over L.1475 0 0 
40 acres of clover, twice cut, at two tons per acre, 91. — 

per acre - - - - - S60 0 
Straw off one hundred and twenty acres of land - 120 0 
Produce of five hundred sheep from Michaelmas to Mi- 

chaelmas - - - - - 
5 acres of tares for soiling horses - - 


New System. 

One year’s profit - L.1117 11 0 
6 

Six years . L.6705 6 O 
Old System. 

One year’s proit - L.230 0 0 
6 


Six years : L. 1380 0 0 
New system L.1117 0 0 Old system - .- (%.880 0 °6 
6 Bal. in favour of new system 5322 0 0 


L. 6702 0 0 L.6702 0 0 

Though we highly approve of the deviation, or rather com- 
plete departure, made by Mr Greg from the antient fyftem of 
Hertfordfhire, yet we are not fure whether he might not have 
introduced a much better fyftem than the one adopted, for land 
fuch as he defcribes to be in his poffeflion. ‘Turnips are not 
to be depended upon, on clay foils; and if a failure is met 
with in the firft inftance, his fyftem is completely overturned. 
It may be faid, that a sticked crop of turnips always make a good 
fallow. This we allow ; but then, what is to come of the theep, 
upon which branch of ftock no lefs than sool. profit depends? 
We are almoft {ure that the eight-courfe thift we have pointed 
out, would yield a produce of greater value than the one he has 
adopted ; whilft, in our humble opinion, it is better calculated 
for fuch foil.as he poffeffes. 

We refrain from making any obfervations upon the radical de- 
feéts of Mr Greg’s fyftem, becaufe they muft be obvious to every 
one practically acquainted with the culture-of clay foils. In one 
word, it may be ttated, that if the Board of Agriculture {hall 
difcountenance the practice of fummer-fallow upon wet and hea- 
vy foils that require to be cleaned, and can only be cleaned dur- 
ing the fummer months, more mifchief may thereby be done to 


Britith hufbandry, than can at prefent be recognifed and afcer- 
tained. N. 
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TuouGH the summer quarter could not, on the whole, be viewed as 
unfavourable to rural operations, yet the weather was often adverse 
and unfriendly to the growth of the several crops. The month of June 
opened under circumstances singularly adverse, both frost and snow 
having for some days prevailed over the greatest part of the island. 
From these enemies to vegetation the winter wheats received a blow, 
which has not, in numerous instances, been overcome. The clovers 
also suffered materially at that period ; and land destined for turnip 
was thrown quite back in the working by the rains which immediate- 
ly followed. 

July, however, furnished more genial weather, which, to a cer- 
tain extent, remedied the evils of the preceding month. From our 
accounts, wheat, in general, may be estimated rather below than above 
an average crop; though it is dreaded that the dampness of the wea- 
ther, during the blooming process, has in several respects lessened its 
productive powers. Besides, in many districts, yellow gum has ap- 
peared on the ears; whilst, in others, the stalk is blasted, and, of 
course, incapable of conveying further nourishment to the grain. 
Oats are generally considered by our correspondents as a full crop: 
so are Peas and Beans. Barley again is reported to be good on bar- 
ley soils, but miserably bad on those of a different description. 

As for the grain markets, prices have rather advanced through 
summer, notwithstanding of a considerable importation of wheat 
from America and France, and:of oats from Ireland and Holland. 
From full information: concerning last year’s crop, we were always 
sure that a rise would occur through the summer quarter ; there- 
fore, the steadiness of markets, hitherto, must be entirely attribut- 
ed to the extent of foreign importation. With regard to the mar- 
kets for cattle and sheep, a steady and an increased demand has pre- 
vailed for several months, to the great benefit of the breeding dis- 
tricts, who were previously in a languishing and unthriving state 
The advance, however, has been greater upon cattle than upon 
sheep. The first article, it is believed, has risen nearly thirty per 
cents whereas the rise on the other cannot be calculated at more than 
fifteen per cent. Cattle are now become very scarce in many breed- 
ing districts. 

We have not heard of any inquiries under the authority of Go- 
vernment to ascertain the hardships of the tenantry under the present 
administration of the Property-tax ; but it is not doubted that such 
will soon be made, though very probably not in the most efficient 
and effectual manner. ‘To refer the grievances of the farmer to the 
gentlemen of the tax-office, would be doing nothing to the pur- 
pose; for, from them, redress need not be looked for. We do 
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not say that these gentlemen are to be the agents of inquiry, 
though such a report has reached us;*but we certainly may af- 
firm, that they would be the worst agents that could possibly 
be employed. We speak our mind with freedom; and earnestly 
implore that, if the subject is to be investigated, the investiga. 
tion may be carried on by people who are neither biassed nor 
prejudiced. In any other way inquiry would be mocking the com. 
plainers ; and, without procuring a single benefit, might serve to 
lull them asleep, till their grievances were either forgotten, or con- 
sidered as irremediable. For a new view of the Property-tax act we 
‘refer our readers to the petition from the farmers of Dumbartonshire 
to the Commissioners there, wherein the subject is most ingeniously 
investigated. 

No petition from Scotland was presented to Parliament concern- 
ing the Property-tax, except the one from the farmers of the county 
of Haddington, the others being kept up till it was seen whether re- 
lief could be obtained in a voluntary manner. We have always 
thought and said, that as the rule of assessment was a very convenient 
one, it would not be relaxed or altered, unless a very general ap- 
pearance was made in behalf of the tenantry—an appearance, far ex. 
ceeding any thing hitherto displayed on their side. The Hadding- 
ton petition was presented by Lord Binning, a young nobleman of 
great expectations, and well qualified by nature for entering into 


-the details of public business. This noble personage is lately ap- 


pointed to a seat at the India Board—a place admirably calculated 
for the display of his abilities, though insufficient, it is to be hoped, 
for engrossing the whole of his attention, or preventing him from 
attending to the agricultural and commercial interests of the country, 
in the way hitherto manifested. 

In our last Number, the éndeayours of the Dalkeith Farming So- 
¢iety to procure a complete reaping machine, were noticed with ap- 
plause ; and the subject is aeiel, in order that the public may be 
enabled to entertain a just sense of the obligations due to that Society. 
At this time we cannot do better than transcribe the letter politely 
sent us by the secretary of the Society, after a report was made by 
the committee specially appointed to examine the several models sub- 
mitted to their consideration. 

* Sir, In compliance with your request (communicated by Mr James 
Cuthbertson), I am desired by the Dalkeith Monthly Farming Club, 
to send you a short account of the manner in which the competition 
for the premifim, offered by them for the best model of a machine 
for reaping corn, was conducted.—You will recollect, that, at the 
June meeting, the committee’ ordered four to be retained for further 
consideration ; viz. those invented by Messrs Alexander Scott, Or- 
miston ; Charles Umpherston, Lasswade, Loanhead ; Thomas Wil- 
son, Dalkeith ; and_William Carthrae, Dalkeith—The same com- 
mittee met on"Thursday last; when, after an attentive examination, 
and having heard them minutely described by their respective in- 
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ventors, they adjudged the premium of twenty guineas to Mr Scott. 
—The chairman of the committee having reported their decision to 
the Club, it was resolved, that orders should be given to have a com- 
plete machine constructed from Mr Scott’s model, at the expense of the 
Society, and that Mr Scott should be requested to superiatend the exe- 
cution of the work, which he cheerfully agreed to; he, however, wish- 
ed it to be understood, that it could not be finished in time for having 
it tried thisharvest. The expense, he said, would probably not exceed 
50l.—In consequence of a recommendation from the committee, the 
meeting likewise resolved, that complete machines should be construct- 
ed by Messrs Umpherston and Wilson, from their models, at the ex- 
pense of the Society ; which they undertook to perform,—ihe former 
for 254., and the latter for a sum not exceeding 20/.—-From the terms of 
the offer held out in the advertisement from the Club, the premium 
of three hundred guineas can only be claimed by Mr Scott ; to whom 
the twenty guineas have been adjudged : It therefore became a ques- 
tion, from what source any remuneration could be given to Messrs 
Umpherston or Wilson, in the event of their machines being found, 
upon trial, to give satisfaction.—After a long conversation, it was 
agreed, that if either Mr Umpherston’s or Mr Wilson’s machine 
shall be found to be efficient, and preferable to Mr Scott’s, a 
sum shall be raised by voluntary contribution amongst the pro- 
priectors and farmers of this and the adjoming counties, as a re- 
ward for their ingenuity.—It having been represented, that Mr Car- 
thrae had incurred a very considerable expense in constructing 
his mode] (it being upon a large scale, and entirely of malleable 
iron), the meeting agreed to allow him 10/ by way of indemnifica- 
ton. Jam, &c. Wiuttiam Dovuc as, Sec.’ 

It becomes us to express the sense entertained of the obligation 
conferred by the Society, in thus handsomely communicating to 
us the result of their deliberations respecting that important imple- 
ment, the reaping machine, which, under their auspices, we trust, 
will be brought to something like perfection, and rendered of inesti- 
mable benefit to the public. But the liberal sentiments which have 
animated the members of the Society on this occasion, cannot be 
passed over in silence; because they have shown themselves above 
every narrow or selfish impression, and resolutely disposed to admi- 
nister the whole business in a way highly commendable and praise- 
worthy. They have not confined themselves to the strict letter of 
their offers; but handsomely stepped beyond them, and given assist- 
ance to other ingenious mechanics besides the person considered to 
have prepared the best model: and in ordering complete machines to 
be constructed upon the principles of other models than the one which 
obtained the premium, the Society must be considered as acting in a 
most exemplary and meritorious manner, ‘To those who.remember 
the invention of the thrashing machine, what a striking contrast will 
appear betwixt the proceedings of the Dalkeith Farming Society and 
that of the honourable re who sat at the Board of Trustees 
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for Improvements, &c. in 1789, when the merits of that noble im. 
plement were taken into consideration! Influenced by prejudice, or 
some unaccountable motive, the honourable members alluded to be. 
stowed a small premium (twenty guineas, we believe) on a Mr Cot. 
terel, who had constructed a kind of toy for thrashing corn ; and 
passed over the efficient implement devised by that worthy and inge. 
nious mechanic, Mr Meikle, without noticing it in any other way than 
giving Mr Meikle 15/. for the model he had exhibited, though no other 
machine was ever invented capable of executing the arduous task of 
separating corn from the straw in a complete and perfect manner. 
Whatever moralists may say, the world is certainly turning wiser ; 
and, were doubts entertained on that point, the contrast thus offered, 
would furnish decisive proof of the increase of human wisdom. 

Before finishing the article, it may be stated, that should a public 
subscription be necessary in aid of the views of the Dalkeith Society, 
the Conpuctor of this Work will not only come forward in support 
of it, in his private capacity, but also pledges himself, in name of a 
numerous body of friends, to render every assistance in their power, 
that can be reasonably expected. 


SCOTLAND. 
Wigtonshire Quarterly oe 
Tue first half of June was unusually cold, rainy and tempestous. 


\ 


Snow fell upon the high grounds, and hail and frost were pretty uni- 
versal. This, after a dry cold May, was very unpromising ; and moist 
low grounds particularly suffered. The after part of June, however, 
and the early part of July, being fine genial weather, compensated, 
in a great measure, for the inclemency of the former part of the 
quarter. This was succeeded by a pretty severe drought, which 
much injured the crops on thin dry grounds; but a charming 
shower has fallen upon the evening of the 27th instant, from which 
very considerable relfef may be expected. Artificial hay crops are 
generally light, but well saved. Meadow, or bog hay, is in hands at 
present. All sorts of crops, where exposed, but especially potatoes, 
were scorched exceedingly by a violent gale of northerly wind, which 
blew with little intermission from the 16th to the 19th; and the warm 
dry weather for eight days afterwards, added greatly to the injury. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, appearances are not unfavoura- 
ble; and crops have a fair chance of being productive. For black cat- 
tle of all ages, the demand has been great, and prices abundantly high. 
From the very spirited and laudable interference of a respectable part 
of the farming interest in Scotland, and the promises of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it is understood that there is a fair chance of re- 
dress being obtained in next session of Parliament from the hardships 
of the Property-tax as at present levied. It is presumed that these 
favourable appearances induce the tenantry of those counties who 
have not yet petitioned, to remain inactive for a time, under the idea 
that their interference may be unnecessary; but if they are disap- 
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pointed m this expectation, no doubt need be entertained that every 
county in Scotland will come forward in order to obtain constitu- 
tional redress, from one of the most unequal and oppressive burdens 
that ever was imposed upon any class of subjects in a free country ; 
and for the able discussions upon which, the country at large are un- 
der the highest obligations to the Conductor of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine. 28th July. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Rurav matters during this quarter may be reported as more fa- 
yourable for the farmer than for several years past. The cattle trade, 
which commenced at an earlier period of the season than usual, has 
continued uncommonly brisk; and prices are now so much advanced, 
asto exceed those of the last year from 30 to 35 per cent. It is now 
thought that the country is getting thin of stock, as appears from 
some of the late fairs being so little crowded. Cattle on hand are in 
high condition ; and the pastures have all along been uncommonly 
abundant. Although the weather, at different times, has been rather 
upon extremes, and several severe blasts have been experienced; yet, 
upon the whole, the season has been favourable to vegetation. Oats 
in general appear to be unusually luxuriant, and so are some of the 
early barleys ; but, where this grain was late sown, and especially 
after turnip, it appears very deficient. As this article, however, only 
occupies a small breadth of ground, the general produce will be little 
diminished by its failure. What wheat we have is not amiss; and if 
disease keeps off, which is not apparent as yet, it may give in a fair 
return. If the weather should continue favourable, the crop, upon 
the whole, may be expected to exceed an average; but as so much 
depends upon this, a conjecture can scarcely be hazarded at this 
time in such a climate as Banffshire. Harvest is not expected to 
be early. The hay crop does not come up to what was expected 
early in the season; but may be noted as little short of an aver- 
age: the greater part remains in the field; and if the moist hazy 
weather continues, which prevails at present, it must be materially 
injured.—The turnip failure, so much complained of in other districts, 
does not appear to be prevalent here. With the exception of some 
that were sown about the 10th June, when the land was too wet, and 
afterwards became crusted, they in general look healthy, and can 
scarcely be overtaken with the hoe. It is the practice with many 
farmers, in this district, to raise their own seed, and a failure from 
bad seed is littie known. The yellow kind has been more sown this 
season than ever. 25th July. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

ALTHOUGH no given season can ever apply equally well to the soils 
in this county, which vary from the liglitest sands to the richest clays ; 
yet, on the whole, the present has been favourable ; and, where the 
ground was properly tilled, which is by no means universally the 
case, our crops of all descriptions (larring wheat on the clays) look 
well, and will now be greatly meaded by the rains, which have 
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set moderately in.—Turnips have vegetated uncommonly well, and 
the fly scems to have made no impression upon them. , Alihough 
they are not so forward as in some former seasons, it may be pre- 
sumed that temperate weather will now insure a fine cr p—Hay 
as to quantity-is only middling ; but has been saved in the best jos 
sible. condition. Potatoes promise well; and although hitherto that 
root has not been raised in quantities much beyond family consumpt, 
the farmers have begun to use them steamed for horses. ‘The Mo- 
rayshire Fa arming Society have opened a subscription, which already 
amounts to nearly 600/., to be lent on proper security to a person 
versant in curing pork for export; believing that the soils of this coun- 
ty are peculiarly adapted for raising potatoes, and that ample remu- 
neration will be obtained by consuming them on the farm, when 
steamed, in the rearing and feeding of swine; while at same time 
much valuable manure will be obtained, and the complaint of that 
root not making proper returns this respect be done away. Cat- 
tle of all descriptions were never more saleable, and prices are high ; 

the country seems absolutely drained, for the present, ot dean 
stock, by the demand tor last two months. Grain continues at sta- 
tionary prices. Barley 32s. to 3.5s. per 4 firlots; oats. $2s. to 34s, 
per 5 firlots, nearly pa" to a Winchester quarter; wheat 40s. to 
41s, per bushel, about 75 per cent. better than 4 bushels ; and there 
is a sufficiency of all for home consumpt until harvest. 29th July. 

Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Durie the last quarter, the weather has, on the whole, been moist 
and rainy 5 more so than for several years bypast. From this cause 
turnips were sown under great disadvantage ; are still backward in 
grow th for the season ; and in many places scarcely promise a crop 
worth the experise of cultivation. Potatoes are getting forward in 
growth; but are not quite so far advanced as usual at this period. 
ew potatoes are selling at 2s. per peck of 8 pints, at Aberdcen. 
Hay is a full crop, generally far above an average, and fortunately 

came from the scythe during a week or two of dry weather, which 
allowed it to be got into tramp coles (small stacks, generally of a- 
bout 100 stone each), in good order. ‘This was of great consequence, 
as the weather has again turned rainy. Pasture grass was never 
seen in greater plenty or of finer quality. Wheat and barley are thin 
on the ground, and do not promise the usual return, Oats are. very 
full and luxuriant; they promise plenty of grain and abundance of 
straw : une as every kind of crop is a week or two later than usual, 
much will depend on the weather in the month of August. 

‘There is no difference in the price of grain since the date of last 
report. The markets are regularly supplied; and there remains a 
suihiciency to meet the demand until the new crop is harvested. 
Cattle of every description have risen at least 25 per cent. during the 
jast three months. This rapid rise may be partly attributed to scar- 
city in the article of winter provender for two years past, which re- 
duced their numbers greatly in all the breeding counties, and partly 
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to the great demand from the South. Sheep have also risen in value; 
but not in the same proportion as cattle, the advance on them being 
only from 12 to 15 per cent. Good horses maintain very high prices, 
and are rather a scarce article. ‘There is no variation in the price of 
labour. During the quarter, the market at Aberdeen has been li- 
berally supplied with excellent beef and mutton at from 5d. to 7d. 
per pound. —-—30th July. 
Leiter from a Farmer near Langholm, 31st July. 

‘ Tue state of the weather, since my last, has varied considerably. 
From the 24th of May until the middle of June we had a succession 
of cold rainy days; during which period, neither the grass nor corn 
crops made the usual advance expected at that period of the season. 
From the 18th of last month till within these four or five days, we 
experienced an almost uninterrupted course of dry warm wea- 
ther. The soil being fully saturated with moisture at the period 
when the drought commenced, the effect produced soon became vi- 
sible on the light gravelly or clay soils; and the crops are, consequent- 
ly, less bulky and luxuriant than what the early part of the season 
had promised. In some instances, from the extreme drought, they 
have assumed a rather unhealthy aspect, or the appearance of pre- 
mature ripeness. Oats are generally “short of straw. Barley and 
peas have a promising appearance. ‘l'urnips have almost universally 
failed through this district. ‘Those early sown suffered severely from 
the ravages of the fly ; and, from the long continued drought, such 
as‘were sown at a later period have been prevented from vegetating. 
In several instances the seed has proved of a bad quality. Very few 
fields afford what may be called a decent average crop. Potatoes, 
though not exhibiting such a full growth of stem as usual, have, 
however, a healthy and thriving look. 

‘In the upper part of this district both the season and the state of 
the markets have been highly favourable to the interests of the stock 
farmer. The dry warm weather which has prevailed during the lat- 
ter part of summer, has tended greatly to promote the health, as well 
as the improvement and thriving conditition of the flocks upon the 
moorland farms. Rough sheep have been in great demand this sta- 
son, being bought up with eagerness and at advanced prices. At 
our annual wool fair at Langholm, on the 15th instant, there was a 
brisk demand for that article, with an advance of price of from six 
to nine shillings per stone higher than last season. ‘The average 
price might be about a guinea and a half per stone of sixteen pounds. 
At our Tamb fair, on Wednesday last, there was a good show of 
lambs. The sile was rather slow, owing to the very high prices ask- 
ed by the sellers; and the demand was not so great as had been ex- 
pected; but good prices were given, making an advance of from two 
to three shillings a head above those of last year. Our victual mar- 
kets, which are mostly supplied from the neighbouring districts, have 
continued pretty steady during summer ; and the present appearance 
of the crops does not seem to warrant any material alteration. ’ 
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Dumbartonshire Quarterly Report. 

Suxce last report the weather has been good. The transitions 
from heat to cold were sometimes sudden: but we have had mode- 
rate and well-timed rains, which kept every thing in a progressive 
state of improvement.—Wheat is still thin on the ground, though 
much improved. Qdats are remarked to be more vigorous and pro- 
mising than usual. Beer thin and light. Potatoes generally looking 
weil, though they are backward in some parts. Hay was thought 
light and thin when growing, but it has been all saved in the very 
hest order, which will, perhaps, make up the deficiency. One gene- 
ral remark may be made ;—none of the grains are lodged, and, if the 
weather continues favourable, there is every appearance of a fair a- 
verage crop. 

A petition to the House of Commons against the present mode of 
assessing the Property-tax upon farmers, was prepared in this county, 
and subscribed by a considerable number. Parliament was adjourn- 
ed, however, before the subscriptions were closed; but it will still be 
presented next session, unless relief is obtained before that time. 

Your correspondent in Upper Annandale mentions a steaming ap- 
paratus that has been used in that district with great success, which 
is simple, and executes the work almost to any extent wanted. This 
is a subject of great importance; and it would be obliging several 
farmers here, as well as generally useful, if, in next Number, he 
would give us such a description, as that similar ones might be e- 
rected trom it. 

A copy of the petition from the farmers of this county to the com- 
missioners of appeal under the Property-tax, is transmitted with this 
report, which may be used in the next Number of your Magazine.— 
31. July. 


Unto the Honourable, the Commissioners of Appeal for the County 
of Dumbarton, under the Property-Tax Act, 


The PETITION and MEMORIAL of the COMMITTEE ap- 
pointed by a General Meeting of Farmers in said County, to 
act on their behalf respecting the said Tax. 


Humbly Showeth,—Tuat the petitioners understand the commis- 
sioners have adopted it as a general rule, in assessing the property- 
tax within this county, for each of the two years preceding 5th April 
1808, to charge the tenant, in all cases where his lease has endured 
more than seven years, with ten per cent. on the valuation of his 
farm, under schedule A, and also with five per cent. under schedule 
B on the said valuation, over and above the former. For instance, 
supposing a tenant has a lease of a farm at 200/. of yearly rent, 
which lease has endured above seven years, and that his farm is va- 
ined at 400/. yearly, such tenant is charged, first with 40/., being ten 
per cent. on the valuation under schedule A, and also with 20/, be- 
ing five per cent..thereon, under schedule B. No doubt, Le = 
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901. off the landlord ; but still 40/. falls upon himself—a sum just 
double in amount of what falls upon the landlord for that farm. 

The petitioners consider this as taxing the tenant twice in respect 
of the same property, and as not warranted by the act; for by it, 
as it now stands, no tenant can be charged under schedule A with 
more than he is entitled to retain out of the landlord’s rent; the 
duty specified in schedule B being the only one laid upon ‘occupiers 
on their own account, except in the case of a man occupying his 
own land. Of this opinion they are the more convinced, the longer 
they consider the act ; and they beg leave to state, in this petition, 
the reasons by which it is supported. 

The property-tax act, now in force, 46. Geo. III. cap. 65, begins 
by reciting the duties leviable under the former act, under different 
schedules, marked A, B, C, &c.; which former act is in this parti- 
cular taken as the basis of the present one, the alteration in the a- 
mount of duty being regulated by a subsequent clause. ‘These sche- 
dules point out the different classes of persons liable to the several 
duties, and the circumstances in respect of which they are declared 
to be liable ; and therefore, as being the enacting clauses of the act 
in this particular, deserve the most serious attention. ‘They are as 
follows. 

Schedule A.—For ali lands, tenements, hereditaments or heritages, 
there shall be charged, throughout great Britain, in respect of the 
property thereof, for every twenty shillings of the annual value there~ 
of, the sum of one shilling. 

Schedule B, as anda to Scotland. — For all dwellinghouses, 
lands, tenements or heritages in Scotland, there shall be charged, in 
respect of the occupation thereof, for every twenty shillings of the 
annual value thereof, the sum of sixpence. 

The other schedules need not be noticed, as they, do not respect 
lands or tenements. 

These schedules A and B are therefore the bases, in terms of 
which the duties are to be laid on. ‘They are the enacting clauses of 
the act, so far as they go; for the first section, which immediately 
follows the enumeration of these schedules, fixes the amouni of du- 
ty to be assessed, and expressly refers to them, without alteration or 
remark, as pointing out the circumstances in respect of which these 
several duties are to be assessed. It is needless to quote this long 
clause here ; but, on perusing it, the reference to the schedules, as 
mentioned above, will be seen at once. The petitioners are therefore 
entitled to assume, that the schedules A and B, being thus referred 
to, make part of the enacting clause which lays on the duties in the 
said act; and therefore they must be resorted to, as affording the on- 
ly means of solving the present question. 

The flighteft perufal of thefe fchedules is fufficient to fhow the views 
of the Legiflature in paffing this at. Schedule A exprefsly ftates, 
that the duties to be affeffed under it, on lands, &c., are to be charged 
iu respect of the property thereof; and {chedule B itates as —— 
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that the duties under it are to be charged in respect of the occupation there. 
of. ‘The queltion then is, what is the meaning of thefe two words, proper- 
ty and occupation, as here ufed? And, on this part of the fubjedt, it 
mutt be remarked, that thefe two words are not to be taken in their 
mott extenfive fenfe, as ufed in common colloquial difcourfe ; but, as 
appearing in a moft important law, muft be taken in their ftri€& and le- 
gal meaning, as applied to heritable fubjeéts. Thus reftrifted, the word 
property obvioufly marks what is known in law as the dominium udile, 
or fee of heritages, in exprefs contradiltin€tion to poffeffion or occupation ; 
which word occupation reftriéted as above, means the perfonal or natu. 
ral poffeffion, in exprefs contradiltinétion to the property of fuch fub. 
jects. Thefe explanations being undeniable, and the two fchedules be. 
ing fo dittin@ly marked and feparated from each other, the one fet of du- 
tivs being impofed in refpe& of the property only, and the other in re. 
fpe& of the occupation only, it feems impoffible, without the greateit 
outrage on the meaning of words, to intermix them together ; Bor it is 
clear, that no proprietor, who does not alfo poffefs his own property, is 
chargeable with any duty under fchedule B; and it is equally clear, 
that no occupier, who is not at fame time proprietor of the fubjeéts oc. 
cupied, can, by any twifting of language, be juftly charged on his own 
account, with any duty under fchedule A. 

Such, then, being the obvicus meaning of the ena€ting claufes of 
the aét, the petitioners confider their cafe as fully made out ; and it is 
to them matter of wonder, how any doubt fhould exit on a point fo 
clear. They underitand that a treatife has been written explanatory of 
the a&, by certain law officers of the Crown, in which a contrary doétrine 
is maintained, founded on fome obfcure and doubtful inferences drawn 
from fubfequent parts of the act. But furely it will not be held, that 
any fuch inferences can be fet up in oppofition to the enacting claufes of 
the a&. Befides, the fpeculative opinion of one or more of the law 
officers of the Crown, is not to be taken as the law of the country. 
The ads of Parliament themfelves, and thefe alone, are to be reforted 
to as the only authorities for taxing the fubje& ; and inferences, found- 
ed on doubtful expreffions, fhould in every cafe be received with caution. 
Many examples might be given of the danger of an oppofite practice ; 
but one only need be mentioned. From the variety and voluminous na- 
ture of aéts of Parliament as now framed, it is impoffible for the mem- 
bers to fludy clofely every claufe in every 2&. This is more than hu- 
man ftrength or induftry could accomplifh. Their principal attention 
mutt therefore be dire€ted to the enaéting claufes; and the fubfequent 
parts being fuppofed to be in conformity with, and fubordinate to them, 
mutt of Seine be paffed over with flighter attention. The enacting 
claufe mutt therefore be held, in every cafe, as the body of the law; 
and if; in any cafe, conftrudtive inferences, drawn from fubfequent claules 
are adopted, in dire& oppofition to the ena€ting claufe, on the fuggel- 
tion of the law officers of the Crown, then, it is evident, that the con- 
fent of Parliament is degraded into mere empty form and ceremony ; 
and that the Crown officers are the real legiflators. In this point of 
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view, therefore, the prefent queflion, befides its importance to the peti- 
tioners a8 individuals, involves in it the more momentous one of the li- 
berties of the country. 

As the view taken of the a& in the faid publication, either has heen, 
or is likely to be adopted, the petitioners mutt crave the indulgence of 


examining the grounds on which it refls ; and they have not the lealk 
doubt of being able to prove, that the fubfequent claufes of ce a®, 
which are held forth as deciding the cafe, do not prove any thing againit 


the petitioners’ plea, but are confiflent with it in every refpect ; and be. 
ing fo, are alfo confiftent with fchedules A and B,—with the whole 
{cope and fpirit of the a&t, as well as with the common fenfe and jultice 
of the cafe. 

Before entering upon the confideration of thefe claufes, it will be pro- 
per to mention what they muft prove, in order to fupport the opinion 
which is attempted to be founded on them. ‘To funport this, they mut 
be fufficiently {trong to fet afide and alter the enacting claufes of the 
att, as contained in f{chedules A and B; and to fhow, that the word 
proprietor can be made to mean occupier, and vice versa; or, in other 
words, that property and occupancy are the fame thing. Now, al- 
though the petitioners think that nothing can fet afide the enaéting 
claufes, and twift the meaning of plain words in this manner, yet, fup- 
poling for argument’s fake, that any inference or conftruction could in 
fuch a cafe deferve attention, it will be admitted, that fuch inferences 
fhould be numerous and weighty ; and that the words from which they 
are drawn, mutt not only exprefs clearly the meaning attached to them, 
but muft be quite incapable of being explained, in conformity with the 
enacting claufes. For, if they can be reafonably explained in conformi- 
ty with thefe, it is furely contrary to every rule of foupd logic, to adopt 
any explanation that fets them at variance. The fequel will thow whe- 
ther thefe claufes are of this defcription or not. 

The firft part of the a& that is capable of any conflruction inconfitt. 
ent with the ena¢ting claufis of fehedules A and B, is the general 
rule No.1. for eftimating the annual value of all lands, &c., and which 
happens to be claffed under fchedule A. It is as follows. ¢ The annual 
value of lands, tenements, hereditaments or heritages, charged under 
fchedule A, fhall be underftood to*be the rent by the year, at which 
the fame are let at rack-rent, if the amount of fuch rent fhall have been 
fixed by agreement, commencing withta the period of feven years pre. 
ceding the sth day of April next, before the time of making the affeff- 
ment; but if the fame are not fo let at tack-rent, then at the rack-rent 
at which the fame are worth to be let by the year; which rule thall be 
conftrued to extend to all lands, tenements, hereditaments or heritages, 
capable of a@tual occupation, of whatever nature, or for whatever pars 
pofe occupied or enjoyed, and of whatever value, except the properties 
mentioned in No. 2, and No. 3. of this fchedule. ’ 

Now, the argument founded on this general rule, is this. The rule, 
it is faid, refers folely and exclufively to the duties under fchedule A ; 
and is therefore nonfenfe, uulefs it is underftood to bear, that the tenant, 
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in certain cafes, is to be charged with duty under fchedule A, to a 
greater amount than the fum he is entitled to ftop off his rent. But it 
will be remarked, that if the fenfe of the rule is faved by this explana. 
tion, it only changes the place of the difficulty, and does’ not remove it; 
for this explanation makes the enacting claufe of {chedule A nonfenfe, 
And this dilemma cannot be avoided, if fuch explanation is adopted. 

The petitioners flatter themselves, that they can solve the difficul. 
ty by an explanation more natural in itself, and perfectly consistent 
with the other clauses of the act. They hold that this rule, No. 1, 
does not refer, and, when framed, was not meant to refer solely and 
exclusively to the duties under schedule A, but was meant to be 
framed so as to be capable of being applied to schedule B as well as 
schedule A; and accordingly, on turning to the rules under the 
head schedule B, it will be seen, that at the very beginning, this ge- 
neral rule, No. 1., is referred to, as being also the general rule to 
regulate assessments under schedule B. This thenis the cause; and 
it is a very reasonable and sufficient cause for making the rule so 
broad as to apply to both cases; for if it had not been so framed, it 
would have been obviously defective, and the reference to it from 
schedule B would have been absurd. The rule being thus common 
to both, is to be applied to schedule A, so far only as it is-obviously 
applicable to that schedule, which imposes a duty m respect of the 
property alone ; and is to be applied to schedule B, so far as it is ap- 
plicable to that schedule, which imposes a duty in respect of the oc- 
cupation only : and on these clear grounds it follows, that no occu- 
pier, who is not also proprietor, can be charged with one farthing of 
duty under schedule A, except that sum which he is entitled to stop 
off his landlord. 

The wording of this general rule shows, that it was meant to be 
framed as broad and comprehensive as possible ; for it is not given 
like an enacting clause ; it descends into no particulars, but announ- 
ces, in the form of an abstract proposition, ‘ the annual value of 
certain subjects shall be understood to be so and 86.’ Being com- 
ron to both, it is plain, that the general rule is subordinate to, and 
restricted by, the words of schedules A and B, which ay on the du- 
ty ; and it must therefore be interppeted with strict reference to them. 
Ic is nothing to the purpose, to say, that because it happens to be 
placed in the act, amongst the regulations of schedule A, that it 
must therefote be applied, in its whole meaning, to that schedule, 
whether such applieation is consistent with common sense or not ; for, 
being common to both, it can be applied’ to each, so far only as it is 
applicable, without destroying the enacting clauses. Its position a- 
mongst the regulations of schedule A is a mere accidental circum- 
stance, and might have happened quite otherwise. It was natural 
that the landlord’s duty should take precedence of the tenant’s; and 
the one first taken up fell naturally to be named schedule A ; and it 
was also natural that a rule, which was meant to be common to 
two schedules, should be inserted under the one first occurring, re 
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fering back to it from the second, rather than to refer to it from the 
first, reserving it to be inserted under the second. At the same time, 
this might have happened ; though, if it had, it must have been held 
strange doctrine, to say, that therefore « landlord was to be charged, 
on his own account, with both duties, and the tenant for himself, over 
and above all. Yet this is exactly the same with what is now in- 
tended to be done ; for, a tenant of another man’s ground can no 
more be called proprietor, than a landlord who has set his land can 
be called an occupier. Perhaps it might have been better to have 
made two rules ; one of them applicable to schedule A only, and in- 
serted under it; and another applicable to schedule B, and inserted 
under it. But the framers of the act (for whom the petitioners are 
not accountable) having judged differently, and preferred one rule, 
it must be applied with judgment, conform to the other parts of the 
act, and not at random, so asto set them aside. From the similarity 
of the subjects described in these two schedules, it was to be expected, 
that several of the general regulations might apply to both; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that this general rule No. 1 » is not the only rule, 
which, though inserted only under one, is common to both schedules ; 
for, on looking over the regulations which are classed under schedulé 

B, section 75, No. 9 and 10, there are several rules, which are men- 
tioned to be common to both schedules. Now, as the first rule is 
common te both schedules, though placed under schedule A, here 
are rules, which are common to both, though placed under schedule 
B; so that the rule, No. 1, is not a solitary instance of the kind: and 
these things show, that the framers of the act did not apprehend any 
obscurity from this intermixture of rules common to both, because 
they were all to be regulated and applied, in terms of the sche- 
dules A and B, as given at the commencement of the act ; which are 
so very distinct, as to be quite incapable of misconstruction. 

‘This, then, is the petitioners’ explanation of the rule No. 1; and 
they think there is no comparison between it and the one proposed 
to be adopted. But, although the question were much more doubt- 
ful than it is, the leaning should be to the side of lenity ; the more 
especially as the proposed rule gssesses occupiers in the enormous 
rate of 15 per cent. on the surplus rent of a farm valued, besides 
the other duty ; and as it is a point conceded by all, that the occu- 
pier’s duty alone, in almost every case, exceeds the sum that 10 per 
cent. on his real property would amount to. In proof of this, the pe- 
titioners may recur to the universal opinion of the country, and par- 
ticularly, to the resolutions passed at a gener ral meeting of the land- 
holders of this county, where this fact is distinctly stated, and where 
the rule of the act for ascertaining the profits of farmers, is charac- 
terized as unequal and arbitrary. If then the occupier’s duty alone is 
too heavy, surely there is the utmost reason for caution and considera- 
tion, before a plan is adopted, by which this rule is rendered so much 
more severe. But in this case there is no room for doubt; for, when 
it is considered that the principle proposed to be adopted, sets the 
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different parts of the act at variance ; violates the enacting clauses; 
reduces the supporters of it to the dilemma of pronouncing the one 
or the other of the jarring parts to be nonsense, and depends for its 
existence on the complete perversion of the plainest words; surely it 
cannot for one moment be put in the scale with one which reconciles 
the different parts of the act to each other; confirms the enacting 
clauses, and produces a rule so much more consonant to reason and 
justice. 

The next clause, from which an inference is drawn unfavourable to 
the construction contended for by the petitioners, is to be found under 
schedule A, No. 4. article 9th, which 9th article begins as follows. 
‘ The occupier or occupiers of any lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
or heritages, being respectively tenants of the same, and paying the 
said duties, shall deduct so much thereof, as in respect of the rent pay- 
able to the landlord or landlords for the time being (all sums allow- 
ed by the commissioners being first deducted) as.a rate of two shil- 
lings for every twenty shillings thereof, would, by a just proportion, 
amount unto,’ &c. 

The doubtful words in this clause are, * the satd duties ;’ and, on 
the meaning attached to them the sense of the whole clause depends. 
It is assumed that these words mean the duties under schedule A 
only ; and if any authority could be shown for this assumption, the 
construction of them, as proposed, would bear some colour of reason. 
But the petitioners contend, that this arbitrary construction is not the 
meaning of the words quoted, but that they evidently mean the du- 
ties assessable under both schedules A and B; and that the sentence, 
according to this explanation, if complete, would stand thus, ‘ and 
paying the said duties assessable upon them under schedules A and B; 
and this is the only construction of which the clause is susceptible, 
to render it conformable to the enacting clauses, and the other parts 
of the act. For, as the occupier is to be assessed, in the first instance, 
with the duty which is meant to fall ultimately on the landlord, it 
was absolutely necessary to empower the former to retain the just 
proportion from the latter ; the remaining part of said duties, that 
is, the duties under schedule B, for which he has no retention, being 
intended to attach to himself, in respect of his occupation. 

Another inference of the same kind, but equally untenable with 
the rest, is. attempted to be-drawn from the wording of the rules for 
assessing the duties under schedule B. The first of these rules, sec- 
tion 75, No. 7, begins as follows. ‘ The duties last before mention- 
ed,’ (that is, evidently, the duties under schedule B) ¢ shall be charg- 
ed, in addition to the duties to be charged under schedule A,’ &c. 
But it is plain, this clause can bear no meaning unfavourable to the 
doctrine maintained by the petitioners, from the use of the words in 
addition ; for the occupier being ehargeable, in the first instance, 
with the duty for the landlord, which he is empowered afterwards to 
retain, it was necessary to state, that the duties under schedule B, 
payable for himself, were to be charged upon him, in addition — 
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other, because they are both chargeable in respect of the same sub- 
ject ; only, the first falls ultimately on the landlord, in respect of the 
property 5 and the other, which is assessed also on the tenant, in addi- 
tion to the former, falls upon himself, in respect of the occupation. 
These words, in addition, were also necessary, in order to include the 
case of a landlord possessing his own ground, to show that he was to 
be held liable in both capacities. This point appears so clear, as to 
require no further illustration whatever. 

The petitioners have gone over the whole act with attention, and 
they cannot find one other expression, which is capable of being in- 
terpreted in contradiction to the words of schedules A and B: and 
those above detailed are so ambiguous, that they cannot think they 
deserve one moment’s attention. They are quite insufficient to set 
aside the enacting clauses of the act, or alter the meaning of the 
words there used; and being just as susceptible of an explanation in 
conformity, as in contradiction to these, there can be no hesitation, 
which of the two should be adopted. 

Perhaps it may be objected to the plan contended for by the peti- 
tioners, that cases may occyr, in which the adopting of it would not 
secure a fair contribution. But to this, it is answered, that very few 
cases of this kind can occur; though, if they should, the rule of 
schedule B might be abandoned altogether, and such tenant might 
be assessed under schedule D, by which he could be charged with 
the full rate of ten per cent. on all the profits he actually gains. 

May it therefore please the Honourable Commissioners to assess 
the occupiers of land, under schedule A, to the extent of the 
sum which they are entitled to retain out of the rent only: 
and to assess them on their own account with the duties in 
schedule B only ; except in those cases, where it may be 
thought expedient to charge them under schedule D, on their 
professional profits. 

Letter from Inverness-shire, 31st July. 

‘ Arrer the first week of May the weather was favourable to ve- 
getation; but on the 28th of that month we had heavy rains, and the 
$lst severe frost, which completely stopped the growth of every 
thing, except crops in very favourable and well-sheltered situations. 
The hay crop, which promised, before the frost, to be an excellent 
one, suffered severely, and turns out to be one third lighter than u- 
sually known in this district. 

* Potatoes look as a decent crop, though far inferior to those of 
last year. Wheat appears to be something like an average; but 
it must be remarked, that less of this grain was sown than ‘custom- 
ary. Oats are excellent; and barley, where j justice was done to the 
culture, promises well. Indeed, this last grain is the only one that com- 
mon farmers depend upon for paying their rents ; ; being sure of obtain- 
ing a ready market, the county not raising any thing like so much as 
its supply demands. Cattle have lately met with a brisk sale; and 
the breeders have nearly got their hands clear of the old stock at 
prices considerably advanced. 
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‘ The making and repairing of roads and bridges in the High. 
lands is going on very rapidly, and communication is now opened al- 
most to every quarter. The traveller, who formerly, with a High. 
land garron and a pair of creels, could, with difficulty, make his 
way through the mountain districts, will shortly be enabled to pass, 
on all hands, with the like comfort as is experienced in the most im. 
proved parts of the island. Surely, on these accounts, the public in 
general, and the people of these districts in particular, are much 
obliged to the Legislature for the liberal aid furnished to undertak. 
ings which so much promote their comfort and convenience. 

* The Caledonian Canal is likewise fast advancing, and the locks 
at Muirton will this season be completed, in a masterly style, that 
will do honour to the undertaker. A great part of the cut from 
the Frith to Lochness is finished ; and the sea lock at Clachnahary is 
in a forward state. In short, this noble undertaking is going on ra- 
pidly ; and promises, at a future period, to be of incalculable’advan- 
tage to the people of this and other Highland districts. I should 
have mentioned, that the braird of turnips, in many places, was very 
backward this season, which called for a second sowing in several in- 
stances. A number of people suffered from sowing too early last 
year, the roots having rotted in winter ; therefore, to avert that evil, 
the seed process was not so early executed. The young plants are 
thinned upon many farms; but nothing with certainty can as yet be 
stated respecting the goodness or badness’ of a crop which is of im- 
mense benefit to the breeders and feeders of live stock every where.’ 

Letter from a Gentleman in Perthshire, 31st July. 

* T onserven, a few days ago, a very fine looking field of wheat, 
a good deal affected with the rust ; and was led from curiosity to ex- 
amine several ears carefully, when my attention was soon attracted 
by another disease (if I may be allowed to call it so) of a still more 
fatal tendency. Upon dissecting the ear, I found several grains not 
more than half formed, and which had never been in what is gene- 
rally called the state of full blossom, the anthus of the flower being 
still confined within the husk, and, to all appearance, unable to pro- 
ceed further. On removing them, I observed the portion of the 
grain that was formed surrounded by a cluster of small worms to the 
number of 10, 15, and even 20, of a greenish colour, and about 
one twentieth of an inch inlength. In some ears, I found only two 
or three grains in this state ; in others a fourth part of the whole ear; 
but in every case, a number of the grains were sound and healthy. 
Whether or not these vermin and the rust are effects of the same 
cause, I cannot decide; but it would appear there is no immediate 
connexion between them, for I always found the former in greatest 
abundance when there was no appearance of the latter. In one case, 
I found a single worm in a rusted grain, about one tenth of an inch 
long, with a black head, the body whitish. Though much larger 
than any I had before seen, it evidently appeared, when viewed 
through a class, to be one of the same species in a more advanced 
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state of existence. I have as yet heard no complaints among farmers 
of these vermin; but there is reason to fear they are not limited to 
particular spots or situations. ‘The field where [ first observed them 
is exposed to the north: but I found them also in a field com- 
pletely sheltered from the north, and ten miles distant from the for- 
mer. In the latter, there was no appearance of rust. If the com- 
mon opinion be well founded, that rust is the consequence of stormy 
weather, particularly wind, while the wheat is in blossom, it is 
evident from what has been stated, that the two diseases do not pro- 
cred from the same cause. 

‘ The 17th of June was distinguished here by a violent gale from 
the north-west, which proved iatal to fruit, fic owering shrubs, and 
the leaves of young ash trees. ‘The wheat, where I have observed the 
rust prevail, was at that time in blossom; a circumstance that tends 
to confirm the current opinion as to the cause of that disease. 

‘ I shall not presume to offer any further remarks on the facts I 
have stat.d, but should be happy to have the opinion of a more com- 
petent judge on the subject.’ 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue favourable weather about as middle of May brought a fiat- 
tering prospect both of grain and grass, and was embraced by many 
people for sowing of turnips; but that genial period was succeeded 
by weather decidedly hostile to culture of all kinds, several snowy 
nights having then occurred, with a succession of rain. Owing to 
these adverse circumstances, the conclusion of the turnip-seed was 
long delayed, and a most general failure followed; greater than was 
ever known since that plant was introduced: and this failure may 
be attributed, not only to bad weather, but also to the imperfectness 
of the seed, and to the ravages of the fly. ° One general remark, 
however, applies to this county, viz. that every field of turnips, what- 
ever was the nature of the soil, sown belore the first of June, has 
succeeded ; whereas, those sown afterwards have generally failed. 
That esculent, in fact, is the basis of all our crops; and, without 
it, the husbandry cf this county would make a very poor figure. 

The grain crops are looking well, barle ‘yy on clay and thin soils 
excepted ; and, if good weather follow, an average crop may be ex- 
pected. All grain crops, howeve rs are a fortnight later than last year 
at this period. Cold weather in A pril and M aj injured clover and 
ryegrass, though the crop of hay is not much amiss. The greater 
part is in the rick, and put there in the best possible condition. 

Cattle and sheep m: kets have in price exceeded those of last year 
at least 20 per cent. Lambs were app arently scarce, as the demand 
exceeded the quantity presei nted for sale. Query, Has the introduction 
of the Cheviot breed occasioned a SCUTC ity ? WwW hether it may or not, 
black-faced or forest-lambs and hogs have had a ready mz urket, and 
athigh prices. Wool has sold 25 per cent. higher than last year. 

At a full meeting of the farmers of this county in April last, it 
Was agreed to petition Parliament for an alteration of the property- 
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tax as it affects the occupiers of land. From good authority, it is 
learned, that the most obnoxious clause, the one which enacts a re. 
valuation at the end of seven years, is to be given up; and also that 
such other ameliorations will be made, as will place the Scotish farm. 
ers on something like an equal footing with. their brethren in the 
Southern part of the island. July 31st. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Wirn the exception of two or three severe gusts of wind, we 
have had an exceedingly favourable season in this county. The in- 
jurious effects of the frost which took place in the end of May, ap. 
peared soon to be got the better of by a succession of moist ge. 
nial weather for the first fifteen days of June. On the 16th and 
17th of that month, we had two stormy days, with showers from 
the north-west; and from the 15th to the 20th, of this month, 
it blew with such violence from the same point, as to wither 
the leaves of the potatoes and turnips, and even open the husks 
of some of the ears ef wheat on fields most exposed. These incle- 
ment periods, however, being followed by weather quite on the other 
extreme, their effects soon disappeared, although there can be little 
doubt but crops must have been thereby diminished in weight. But 
taking the crop altogether, there is no cause to complain. The hay 
turned out a much better crop than it once promised ; and having 
been mostly in hands during the dry blowing weather, from the 15th 
to the 20th current, has been almost all secured in the stack or tramp 
rick, in the finest order. As land possessed a sufficiency of mois- 
ture during the time of sowing turnips, they generally made a 
fine braird, but experienced a partial check by drought and the fly 
in the latter end of June. More favourable weather ensuing, those 
affected speedily recovered; and being now properly cleaned, we 
have a fair prospect of a good crop. ; 

Corn crops on light lands were suffering by drought till within the 
last eight days, when we had a supply of rain, which has been of 
material service; and being blessed with warmth and bright sun- 
shine, the most beneficial consequences may be expected. Wheat, 
barley, and oats, generally promise to be good, though not bulky ; 
and seldom have peas and beans promised better than this season. 
Little harvest can be expected before September. Fallows have en- 
joyed excellent weather for working them, and are well advanced. 
Potatoes are considered deficient in leaf, owing, perhaps, to the se- 
vere winds; but are now growing fast, and_ may yet turn out a 
full crop. An importation of oatmeal has been found necessary; 
which sells, wholesale, from 32s. to $3s., and in retail, to 35s. per 
9 Dutch stones. 

This has been an excellent stock-farmer’s year. The demand for 
cattle has been steady, and prices increasing. Good stock may now 
be reckoned at upwards of 8s. per Dutch stone, sinking the offal. 
Highland wedders sell at from 20s. to 24s. Coarse ak at 8s. per 
stone smeared, and 10s, unsmeared, being nearly double last year’s 
prices ——31 st July, a 
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Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne weather for this quarter has been favourable for farm la- 
bour and vegetation, with little exception. In the last days of 
May and first of June, the cold rains seemed to chill the earth, and 
from the 15th June to the 25th of July, the extreme drought 
appeared to injure pastures and corns upon light gravel soils; 
yet, on the whole, the state and appearance of the corn crops are 
favourable, and promise, at least, an average return to the farmer. 
The potatoe crops were for some time stinted by the drought, but, 
owing to the late showers are now more promising. Turnips were 
sown in good season, and came up well, but were immediately destroy- 
ed by the fly, excepting the Swedish variety, sown within the month 
of May, which the fly did not affect. Common turnips also, which 
were sown thick, though injured and kept back by the fly, are now 
appearing to be a decent crop; but those sown thin were totally cut 
up. Some fields have been sown again, but such are seldom 
crops of promise. The sowing of turnip-seed particularly thick, 
appears to be the best preventive against the destruction by the fly ; 
but if they come up uninjured, it will be proper to thin them early, 
otherwise they do not readily recover the weakness of the stem occa- 
sioned by the thick and quick growth. ‘The permanent advantages 
of a well managed turnip crop cannot be too much impressed on 
farmers who have not been in the habit of raising them. 

The price of wool took a favourable turn in the spring; and is now 
about 30 per cent. above the prices of last year. The wool of white- 
faced sheep, commonly of late years called Cheviot, is sold from 28 to 
56s. the stone of 24 lib. avoirdupois. Blackfaced, or short sheep 
wool, from 9 to 10s. It might not be prudent for farmers, or even 
landlords, to wish for still higher prices, without an assurance or pros- 
pect of its continuing. As the price of stock of all kinds almost al- 
ways follows that of wool, an immediate rise of the rent of farms 
out of lease takes place; and if the increased price of wool has 
not been well founded, loss, and inability to pay rents is the con; 
sequence. The farmer suffers the first loss; but the landlord does so 
more permanently, as his establishments, proportioned to his high 
rent-roll, are not brought back again with facility, or without regret. 

Whitefaced lambs have sold from 10 to 13s. Short, or moorland 
lambs, from 8 to 10s, the best kinds. Cattle are at high rates. 
Milk cows in May and June from 15 to 201. Year old stots from 
4 to 6l. Two years old fiom 6 to 91. The late unfavourable news 
from the Continent have damped the spirit, or rage, for buying —— 
August 1. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

In the first week of June we had a storm at N. accompanied with 
snow, which covered the hills white for three nights in succession, 
and gave a severe shock to the vigorous vegetation which the waymth 
of May had called forth. Since that time the weather has been 
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moderate ; but, from the frequent recurrence of northerly winds, the 
average temperature has been a good deal lower than that of June 
and July 1808. 

The wetness in the beginning of June, while it retarded tur. 
nip work, made the heavy loams so waxy, that they did not work 
freely afterwards, and on these soils the young plants remained long 
stationary : “indeed the crop in general made but little progress till 
towards the end of July ; it is now, however, mostly thinned out, 
and in some cases, the second hoeing has commenced. Early sown 
fields were greatly annoyed by the fly, whose depredations continued, 
even after the plants were far advanced in the rough leaf, which has 
occasioned blanks, both amongst the rutabagas, and early sown tur- 
nip; and, in some instances, it became necessary to sow a second 
time. Several fields also missed in such a way, as to give reason to 
suspect the quality of the seed: but the loss in this county has been 
small, when compared with that in Roxburghshire, where the failure 
attributed to this cause, is said to be little short of two thousand 
acres. 

The wheats are at present healthy and vigorous, but the autumn 
sown fields are in many cases thin. Barley is generally good ; and 
oats promise to be a full crop, particularly upon loamy soils after lea. 
Peas and beans are both luxuriant, but they were late in showing the 
bloom. Upon the whole, we have seldom seen the grain crops wear 
a more promising aspect, though much still depends on the com- 
plexion which the weather shall assume before harvest, particularly 
as appearances rather seem to indicate that it may be a late one. 

The weather proved extremely favourable for hay-making, till the 
beginning of last week, since which it has been much interrupted by 
thunder-showers ; the crop in general will not prove weighty, having, 
in many cases, been pastured in the spring. 

Potatoes are a thriving crop, and almost entirely free of the curl. 
Pastures have been good, and lean stock has all along found a ready 
market, at prices considerably above the rates of last year; fat has 
alsohad acurrent demand. Beef at 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per stone sink ; 
and mutton at 8d. to 9d. per lib. avoirdupois. 

Long wool has been selling, readily, at 1s. per lib. avoirdupois ; 
and at St Boswell’s fair, lambs sold from 25 to 30 per cent. above the 
rates of last year. 

Corn markets have been advancing of late. At Berwick, July 29th, 
wheat sold from 60s. to 75s.; Barley from 33s. to $5s.; oats from 
24s, to 29s. ; and beans from 425. to 44s. per boll of six Winchester 
bushels.— August 2. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

In this county, a continued tract of dry weather made the hay crop 
rather light : it may, however, be rated at near an average crop, and 
was generally got up in excellent order. The price is {uppofed to be 
from gd. to rod. per ftone. 

On the 26th July, and almoft every day fince, we have had continued 
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rains’; but partial as to extent, being fair in one part of the county, and 
rainy in another, alternately. The victual being moilly in the ear, little 
is lodged, and no damage has enfued. Wheat is a good crop in gene- 
ral; no mildew has taken place, and little blacked is to be feen. Oats 
are every where good, and offer an abundant crop. Peas and beans the 
fame. Barley is alfo good, efpeci ally what was early fown ; but, in many 
fielde, a moft uncommon quantity of blacked ears have appeared, partie 
cularly in the finett foris. 

Turnips came up unequally, probably owing to the dry weather at 
fowing ; but, fince the rains commenced, have a vigorous appearance, e- 
{pecially the plants that fprung firlt; but there are many blanks. Lit 
tle flax was fown this year, as feed could not be procured ; but what was 
fown promifes a good return, Potatoes, as yet, have but an indifferent 
appearance, not filling the ground well. Since the rains, however, they 
have mended confiderably. Puaftures, in general, are excellént. The 
cattle thrive well, and have a ready demand from England. The victual 
markets continue fteady, with almoft no variation in price. 

If dry warm weather fucceed, there is reafon to believe the harveft 
will not be late. Upon the whole, the profpeét is confoling ; and it is 
hoped that f{carcity is not to be dreaded. Aug. 2. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue froft was fo fevere on the laft day of May and 1ft of June, as 
to blacken potatoes that were above ground, and the young fhoots of 
trees; and, of courfe, to do material damage to the feveral growing 
crops of grain. On the whole, we have had a favourable fummer ; a 
more promifing crop of corn having been feldom known in this county ; 
and if dry weather is received, the harveft will not be late, though by 
no means fo early as laft year. Amongtt the wheats, a fingle fmutted 
ear is not to be feen ; but m vany of the bet fields are much affected by 
the yellow gum or ruft ; and the thin-chaffed fort fully as much as the 
woolly-eared variety. ‘The hay crop is rather light; but, in general, it 
is well fecured. Mz any complaints of turnips not having brairded equal- 
ly, prevail; and, on the whole, this plant will yield an indifferent crop 3 


though, where early fown, and hufbandry good, they are not much a- 
mifs. 





Black cattle and fheep continue in great demand, and at high prices. 
Indeed, for a long time paft, there has not been a more favourable year 
for Highland hufbandry than the prefent one. Wool has advanced from 
two to three fhillings per ftone. Beef and Mutton 6d. to 8d. per lib. ; 
Oatmeal 32s. per boll of g ftone Dutch; and there is abundance of 
fupply on hand.—— Aug. 3. 

P. §.—On Friday, 4th initant, a dreadful thunder ftorm, accompanied by a de~ 
luge of rain, took place in the neighboarhood of Invernefs, and lodged all the strong 
corns, befides doing much other damage. At Kirkhill, feven miles to the westward 
of laveracG, a fhower of ice fell, which lay on the ground, undiffolved, till the fore- 
noon of Saturday. About 40 fheep were killed, by one thot of lightning, on the 


hill fitiated betwixt the Aird and Urquhart. Mary fields of potatoes and beans are 
nearly destroyed.—— Aug. 8. 


Ant Litlies Quarterly Report. 
On the three laft days of May and iit of June, great quantities of 
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rain and fnow fell, accompanied with froft, which not only drenched and 
chilled the land, but proved highly inimical to the growth of the vari. 
ous crops, and to vegetation afterwards. Since the middle of June, the 
weather has been more favourable, both in promoting vegetation, and 
for fuccefsfully conducting the operations of fummer-fallow, and dreffing 
the green crops. Haymaking has been executed almoft without inter. 
ruption, in the beft poffible condition. 

From thefe circumftances, the crops, which had fuffered much by 
the feverity of the cold and excefs of moifture early in June, have great- 
ly recovered, and have regained a promifing appearance. Indeed, the 
blight or yellow ruft is apparent in many fields of wheat ; but this is 
partial, and only affeéts thofe fields which happened to be in bloom 
when two boilterous days occurred about a fortnight fince. Should dry, 
genial weather prevail through the prefent month, a full average crop 
may be looked for. 

Oats and barley may likewife be rated at an average crop, with the 
exception of thofe upon thin foils and an impervious bottom. Beans 
and peas feem to go too much to ftraw. Potatoes are more various. Such 
as grow upon deep dry loams look fine ; while thofe upon heavy damp 
foils are indifferent. 

Hay is well got, and of fine quality. Perhaps it would be advifable 
that every farmer fhould fet afide a portion of it for his own horfes, now 
when dung has got to fo great a price at the metropolis ; while thofe at 
a diftance ought never to part with any of it, unlefs it can otherwife be 
replaced in manure. The demand to England for cattle ftill continues 
brifk ; confequently, high prices are maintained. Aug. 3. 

‘ Letter from Falkirk, Aug. 4. 

* Ir the weather, fince laft report, has not been invariably fuch as 
the farmer could have wifhed, it has not, upon the whole, been unfa- 
vourable to the varied purpofes of agriculture. Drought has been at 
times exceflive, but never long continued, without the intervention of mo- 
derate rains ; and thefe have not hitherto gone the length of lodging the 
crops to any extent ; which has been the cafe before this period of the 
feafon, for fome years pat ; and, particularly laft year. The greateft want, 
hitherto, has been a due degree of heat, which threatens to throw general 
harveft late,—a circumftance always to be dreaded in our northern cli- 
mate. We fhall probably have partial harveft in two or three weeks, 
but not likely to become general before the end of the month, or be- 
ginning of September. Nothing could have exceeded the admirable 
weather of hay-harveft. From the time the fcythe entered to work, until 
the hay was either in the flack or fecured in the tramp-rick, not a fhower 
of any confequence. It is therefore got up in the hiyhett poffible flate 
of perfection, and turns out, although by no means a weighty crop, yet 
confiderably better than was expected fome time ago. It mended great 
ly during the laft two or three weeks previous to cutting. The price 
ftarted at 1s. a ftone, but has fince rather fallen: the buyers feem now 
to make a ftand at 10d., although the fellers do not readily accede to 
that price. 

¢ Our 
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‘ Our grain crops may be reported fully equal to an average, ex- 
cept wheat, which, as ftated in laft report, is pretty generally thin on 
the ground, and will be therefore deficient in bulk: probably, how- 
ever, from not having yet been lodged, it will turn out of better quality 
than laft year. Early fown barley will be a tolerable crop; what was 
late is far lefs promifing. Oats are almoit every where a fair crop, and, 
in many fituations, excellent. This is faid to be alfo the cafe in the 
moorlands, where they conftitute the principal article of produce. Beans 
are, upon the whole, probably the beft crop in the Carfe, and promife 
a better return than for fome years paft. Paftures have carried through 
a larger ftock than ufual ; are itill excellent; and, with the moifture late- 
ly received, are likely to continue to afford a full bite. The feafon has 
afforded every facility for the important procefs of fummer-fallowing, 
which is therefore in an advanced flate, and generally in ‘good order. 
Our grain-market has not fuffered the fall pretty generally looked for at 
the time of laft report, in confequence of the then fituation of affairs 
with America. On the contrary, in the face of a pretty confiderable 
importation from that country, and on the very verge of harvelt, with 
an appearance of ileady weather, the price of wheat has been gradually 
creeping up, which would have been lefs furprifing had it occurred three 
months ago: but on no fubje& are we apt to form more erroneous opi- 
nions than on this; it feems often to fet every rational conjecture at de- 
fiance. Our prefent price is much the fame with that of Haddington, 
that is to fay, our average price ; for our top prices never reach fo high 
as in that market. In the courfe of the quarter, the butcher market 
has rifen a little, but lefs than the price of cattle would feem to warrant.” 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the preceding quarter, has been more favour- 
able for the growth of plants, than for cleaning the ground. The firtt 
two weeks of June were wet, and the fowing of turnips much impeded 
and unfatisfaftorily executed. The remainder of the month was dry; 
and, confequently, a greater part of the turnip crop was later fown than 
in ordinary years. Many fields were fown a fecond time, and the braird 
of them now appears clofe. On the whole, the turnip crop has a lefs 
promifing afpect than for feveral years palt, the early fown being thin 
planted and unequal in growth. The moft of July has been warm 
fhowery weather, and the crop has improved confiderably in bulk ; but 
the wet weather is now continuing ferioufly long; and the bad effeéts 
of it laft year are fomewhat dreaded on the wheat crop. A yellow rut 
has appeared pretty generally on the ear; but little of the crop is yet 
lodged, A tract of dry, clear weather is mott anxioufly looked for. 
The harveft, at all events, will certainly be late ; and little grain will be 
cut down before the firit week of September, 

Notwithitanding the uncommon high rents given for grafs parks, this 
will be a good year for the grazier. Every market, for two or three 


- months back, has been better than the preceding one ; and cattle of e- 


very defcription are as high in price as at any former period. heir va- 
lue is not likely to fall for a few years yet, if it may be inferred from 


the 
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the fcarcity of ftock in the country. Sheep and horfes have alfo had a 
brifk fale. 

The hay crop is moftly yet in the fields : the price for new hay is a- 
bout red. or 11d. per flone. The high price and good demand for e- 
very article of farm produce is ftill increafing the rent of land. A farm 
of good ground, at an ordinary diftance from markets, cannot be got 
under 4l. or 5]. an acre. 

Grain markets have been rather rifing of late. Good wheat brings 
upwards of sos. per boll; other grains are moftly out of the farmers’ 
hands ; but no apprehenfion of fcarcity till this crop is got in.— Aug. 5. 

Letter from Glasgow, August 5. 

* Tuovcn the months of June and July were not diftinguifhed for 
that genial warmth ufually attendant on fummer, yet the weather has 
been fufficiently good, upon the whole, to advance the growing crops, 
in their way to maturity, to a {late not far fhort of any former feafon, 
If the weather, which has been foft during the laft eight days, clear 
up, and continue fair and warm, we are of opinion the harveft will not 
be above a fortnight later than laft year. 

¢ Wheats, which at one time had a thin and rather indifferent appear- 
ance, were wonderfully improved by the refrething fhowers of the month 
of July; and promife, if not an abundant, at leaft an average crop. Oats 
are every where luxuriant; fo are beans and peas; and both promife well. 

* Potatoes look well on potato ground ; but, on other lands, they pre- 
fent an indifferent and fickly afpeét. It is dreaded that they will be de- 
ficient in quantity. Hay, though a light crop, is of excellent quality, 
and was all fecured in the beft condition. 

* The importations of wheat and flour into the Clyde from America, 
have not, as yet, been equal to our expectations ; and though large 
quantities of both, particularly of tlie latter, have arrived thence at Li- 
verpool, and confiderable purchafes been made there on Glafgow ac- 
count ; not more, dire& and circuitous, have yet reached our market, 
than about 8ov0 barrels flour, and 1309 quarters of wheat. This in- 
confiderable fupply, with the ufual quantity from the north and eaft of 
Scotland, (the ftock of old wheat being much reduced), was infufficient 
to prevent fluctuation in the price of this grain. It has for fome time, 
therefore, been inclining upwards ; and this rifing propenfityireceived a 
frefh fpur on Wednefday, by the arrival of papers from America, an- 
nouncing the proceedings in Congrefs with regard to the Non-intercourfe 
a&. It is not for us to enter into a difcuffion of this fubje&t. There 
are various opinions refpe&ting it ; but it is our firm perfuafion, that no- 
thing fhort of the moft urgent neceflity will induce the Americans again 
to recur to that fyftem of felf-denial, which has already proved, and 
mutt ever prove, fo ruinous to their interefls. 

* The importations from Ireland, fince our laft letter, have amounted 
to 50,000 bolls oats, and 8000 bolls of oatmeal. ‘This confiderable in- 
flux has been the means of preferving a fteadinefs in the market ; and as 
more arrivals are ftill expeéted, it is probable the price will experience lit- 
tle variation for fome time. We fubjoin the prices current. ? 

§ ptate 
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‘ State of Glasgow Markets, Saturday, 5th August. 
Scotch Wheat - 46s.— 50s. p. boll Linlithgowshire measure. 
American do. - 44s:—5ls.) ,. ieee ts 
Pah doc = 465: 47af dito of 240 lib 
Irish Mealing Oats 27s. — 28s. ditto of 264 lib. 
Scotch Potatoe do. 26s.— 28s. ] ,. er ee 
Dito Sell dea 2a —~ Me ditto Renfrewshire measure. 


English Beans 31s. — 34s. 


Scotch do. 80s. — 392s. ditto ditto ditto. 
Scotch Oatmeal 25s. —= 29s. } ,- ‘ 

Irish do. 2s. — 25s. } ditto of 140 lib. 

Fine Flour 76s.— 78s. p. sack of 280 lib. 


Amer. superfine do 50s. — 52s. p. barrel. 
Last Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of May concluded in an unfavourable manner, and June 
opened with froft and fnow ;—a circumttance not hitherto recognized in 
the agricultural annals of this county. Winter wheats of courfe fuffered 
feverely, and have not recovered from the check then futtained. The 
{pring fown crops were lefs injured ; and, viewing them in a general man- 
ner, may be reported, at this time, as promifing an ordinary average, 

Still much depends upon the fucceeding weather; for none of the 
crops are out of danger, efpecially fpring fown wheats. Even winter 
wheats received injury from the damps and fogs which preceded the late 
rains, many ficlds bemg covered by oaker or gum, and feveral attack- 
ed by a worm on the ear; and, as rainy weather {till continues, incalcu- 
lable mifchief may be expected. On the whole, the grain crops are in 
aperilous ftate, all the rong fields being lodged, and few of them fo 
forward: as to promife regular harveft before the end of the month. 
Oats, efpecially, are later than ufually happens. 

Hay is generally ftacked in good order ; but clovers, which were de- 
paflured in the {pring with fheep or cattle, now cutting, or lately 
cut, are not in good condition, ‘l'urnips are not fo forward as ufual, 
much bad feed being fown, which will be an incalculable lofs, not on- 
ly to many individuals, but ultimately to the public. The feed was 
evidently of age; therefore, in numerous inftances, brairded imperfeét- 
ly. Where it did braird, the plants were fickly and debilitated ; con- 
fequently, unable to bear up under.the flighteft adverfe circumflance. 
Ruta baga and yellow turnips make a fine appearance, good feed hav- 
ing been procured of thefe varieties ;. and there are inflances of yellow 
turnips having been fit for fetting out eight days fooner than white 
ones, though fown in the fame day, aud upon the fame field ; entirely 
owing to the ftrength of the plant, produced by freth, healthy feed, 
which had not been kept for more than oue year, or received any da- 
mage in the flack, or previoufly in the winning procefs, 

Except for wheat, the grain markets have been nearly ftationary. 
This article has advanced confiderably, and would have advanced a 
great deal more, had not foreign importations interfered. The butcher 
market {till keeps up ; and, from the great rife upon lean flock, there 
feems little probability that a declenfion will take place through the 
feafon in the price of beef or mutton. 
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At the general feffions of the county, it was moved, and unanimoufly 
refolved, to thank the Right Honourable Lord Binwinc for his able 
and independent conduét in Parliament, and, in particular, for the con- 
ftant and unremitted attention thown by his Lordfhip to every public 
meafure connected with the agricultural and commercial interefts of the 
country. This.meafure has given great fatisfa€tion, being decidedly 
due to the public condu@ of the noble perfonage. At the theep thow 
at Scoughall, his health, with three times three, was drunk by the com- 
pany there aflembled ; and this being done by an aflemblage of ‘agri- 
culturifts of the firft refpe¢tability, evinced their entire approbation of 
his public conduct, and the gratitude felt for prefenting the petition 
from this county refpeéting the Property-tax,.in which bufipefs his 
Lordfhip ated in the moft polite and handfome manuer. Aug. 7. 

P S.—Since the above was written, the corn crops have been much injured by 
2 continuance of unfavourable weather; and it is now difcovered, that many fields of 
winter wheat are blafted, therefore colouring prematurely. On the night of Thor 
day, roth inftant, a fivere thunder ftorm occurred, accompanied with heavy rain ; 
and as weather of the like natare ftill continues, confiderable damage muft neceifarily 
be fuftained by every farmer whofe crops are above mediocrity. Wet weather during 
the procefizs of filling and ripening, is rarely miffed in this county. In faét, fach 
weather is the greateft evil which can befal the hufbandry of a corn diftriét, and, 
in its confequences, generally operates agein{t the farmer in dircét proportion to the 
goodnefs of the foil which he poffeffes, and to the richnefs of the crops thereupon 
produced. The harveit, at ail events muft now be late. Some fields of barley pro- 
mite to be ready for the fickle in eight days or fo; but general harveft cannot be 
expected fooner than the firit week of September.—14. Augy/. 



















ENGLAND. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue fine weather, during the greateft part of May, terminated on the 
26t\1, and was fucceeded by cold and rains until the middle of June; 
by which many foils were fo drenched with wet, as to prevent plough- 
ing for eight or ten days. The remainder of June was fair and fine. 
The firft ten days of July were wet and cold. From that period to the 
prefent, the weather has been warm, dry, and very favourable to the 
hay harveft. 

The fellows for turnips upon ftrong loams, that were rendered fo 
cloddy by the dry weather in May, got into the oppofite extreme 
by the great falls of rain, and made unfit for fowing turnips upon 
them ; but, to the dry light loams, this wet was of the greateft advan- 
tage, the young plants being up in a few days after the feed was depo- 
fited ; but difappeared agaiu almoit as readily, being eaten off by the 
fly ; which occafioned a great many fields to be fowa twice, and fome 
have becn fown three times. This infeé&t was fearcely known here for- 
merly. Of late ycars, it has increafed very much, efpecially in the three 
laft ; but the ravages of this year are by far the moft extenfive. From 
the circumflance of a fecond fowing, turnips are very late, and at pre- 
fent in a moft unpromifins ftate. . 

The corn crops upon clay foils and moift loams are thin, both in this 
courty and the coi ov.am. Upon dry foils the crop is luxurl- 


ant, not only of wheat after turaips, but of every other fpecies of grain. 
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Whether it may be produétive, depends on the weather for the two or 
three enfuing weeks, The harveit will be late. 

Of new grafs the hay crops are very light, the red clover being much 
deftroyed by the feverity of the winter. In moft places there is not one 
third of the clover there fhould have been; and, upon thin, wet foils, 
it is totally deftroyed. Upon dry old meadows, the hay crop is great. 

Our corn markets are advancing, efpecially for wheat of good quali- 
ty, of which there is little in the farmers’ hands» What is now to 
bring to market is moftly of very inferior quality, and much of it that 
will yield only a fcanty portion of flour. 

The markets for fat ftock have been pretty regular through the 
quarter, and prices good. Beef from 7s. tu 8s, per ftone of 14 lib. 
fink ; and mutton 8s. 6d. to gs. The demand for wool is greater than 
lat year, and prices higher. The average price for long wool is 1s. 
per lib., and for Cheviot 1s, 8d. per lib. At Yetholm fair, long- 
woolled lambs fold from 16s. to 22s. per head, and Cheviot from 10s, 
to 148.——27. July. 

Sussex Quarterly Report. 

_In the beginning of June there was a continuation of fine rains, 
which were of great service to every kind of prodice ; and to these 
rains succeeded about three weeks of remarkably fine weather, which 
permitted the whole of the artificial grasses to be got up in capital or- 
der ; but the rain that fell was extremely prejudicial to the meadow 
grass, which, to a very great extent, was exposed to repeated wash- 
ings, and of course much injured ; but fine weather again succeed- 
ing, gave an opportunity of thoroughly drying it, and of finishing 
the hay harvest in a very favourable manner. Both natural and ar- 
tificial grasses may be estimated at an average produce. ‘The injury, 
however, sustained by the hay has been amply recompensed by the 
benefit the turnips derived, and, indeed, every species of corn. Oats 
would have been a very deficient crop but for the very seasonable 
rains, though they must still prove under an average produce. The 
barley and peas are very promising ; the latter unusually good, up- 
on all varieties of soils. ‘The wheats are much improved within the 
last six weeks, and will admit the sickle in a, few days: they will 
certainly not reach an average crop: the deficiency may be estimat- 
ed at least at one fifth: I am afraid it will prove greater, as they 
are generally thin on the ground, even on the good land near the sea- 
coast: they are best on the strongest and heaviest soils. Hitherto 
there has been no appearance of blight ; and if any reliance is to be 
placed upon the old observation, of its yielding well from the num- 
ber of black ears, the wheat crop may prove better than at present 
expected. Beasts, sheep, and lambs, are much in demand, and of 
course fetch high prices. Cart horses uncommonly high. Oxen appear 
coming more ito fashion. South Down wool has been very eagerly 
purchased, at 2s. 6d. per lib. the inferior sorts; the better kinds 
fetch $s. ; and 5/. per tod of 32 lib. is expected_— 30th July. 

Letter from a Farmer in Wales, 30th July. 

_* Tue hay harveft has been remarkably good; and little of that ar- 

ticle remains in the field. A tract of cold wet weather, in the end of 
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May and beginning of June, threatened to ruin the wheat crop; but 
the warmth of the current month has recovered it confiderably, the ftraw 
being clear in the reed, and the ears well filled. If good weather con- 
tinue, harvett will be general next week through the vale of Glamorgan. 
Oats will be of little bulk, being fhort in ftraw, though full of corn, 
The potato-oat is now generally fown here ; and a‘much greater breadth 
of ground is under that grain than ufual, there being no market for bar- 
ley. Peas and vetches, in general, are fair crops; but beans having 
failed in the two laft years, are given up; and, to my knowledge, there 
is not one field of them in the diftri. ‘Turnips, in many places, look 
well; though many fields were taken off by the fly, which is very pre- 
valent, about the middle of the feafon; fo that thofe firft and laft fown 
promife to be beft. Potatoes will not be a great crop, as the weather 
has lately been teo dry for them. As for fruit, there is a general com- 
plaint of the orchards having failed, owing to the cold damp weather in 
April and May. 

¢ Corn markets remain nearly ftationary. When the American im- 
portations were made, our millers ftopped buying, and wheat lowered in 
price for a fortnight or fo; but it has now got up to the old rate, and 
threatens to advance higher, as we have very little ftock in hand. Cat- 
tle, both fat and lean, keep their price, and fo do fheep. Lambs that 
fold laft year at 16s., have been fold at 20s. and 21s. Store pigs are 
fearce and dear. Wool has varied much in price, owing to the great 
quantity lately pufbed into the market ; there being, for fimilar qualities, 
given from 25s. to 42s. per ftone of 21 lib., on different days. 

* I have feen but two fields of wheat touched with blight this year; 
one of them a pretty full crop, and the other indifferent. Upon exa- 
mining them, I obferved a barberry tree in the hedge oppofite to one of 
the fields ; and it was remarked to me, that the part of the field oppo- 
fite the tree had not efcaped blight during the four paft crops of that 
grain which had been raifed upon it. In the other field, the occupier 
mentioned that his predeceffor had left off fowing wheat upon it, though 
the beft foil in the farm, merely becaufe that the grain was always 
blighted. We went to examine the field, and found a barberry tree in 
the hedge, around which, for many yards, the wheat was as if it had 
had been burnt up. Indeed, the whole field was affeéted in fome: de- 
gree; but the farther from the barberry, the lefs injury appeared. 
There are feveral other fields in this neighbourhood affected fomething 
in the fame way, all of them near farm-houfes, where a tree of that 
fort is generally planted, as the inner bark is faid to be a certain cure 
for the yellow jaundice, the tree being called in Welth, the prin clevot 
millin, which means, the yellow difeafe tree. ’ 

Yorkshire Quarterly Report. ‘ 

T'we crops of this country are at prefent likely to be equal to a fair 
average. Wheat in general looks uncommonly well; though, of late, 
fome fymptoms of mildew have appeared in the lower parts of the coun- 
ty. Barley is good on Well managed land. Oats are much as ufual. 
Beans and peas fhow a capital appearance ; but, unluckily, that ravenous 
infe&t, commonly called in the fouthern counties the Collier, bas com- 
menced his deitru€tive operations in feveral places. 
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The fummer and turnip fallows have been carried on without material 
hinderance. ‘Turnips are doing tolerably well, notwithflanding the 
drought of the laft two or three weeks. Here and there patches of 
drilied Swedifh and common forts have begun to make their appearance ; 
the fuccefs of which, it is to be hoped, may contribute to the further 
extenfion of that fyftem of management—-a fyllem fraught with many 
advantages both to the cultivator andto the intereits of agriculture. 

Hay and clover do not afford fo abundant crops as laft year ; but the 
paftures are uncommonly good and nutritive. Irom every appearance, 
cattle and fheep are not likely to be cheap, as the fecond crop of clover, 
from the fine fhowers lately received, is likely to exceed the firit. Wool 
fells well. Fine forts fo high, as to bring that bad breed, the-fheep of 
Spain, into fafhion ; but honeft John Bull will foon fiad to his colt, that 
fine lady’s cloth is but a forry exchange for good fat mutton.— Aug. 1. 

Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue continued dry weather throughout the month of May and part 
of June, fhortened the hay crop on all foils. Nor was the feafon for 
getting it fo favourable as that of laft year ; till, this year’s produce is 
not confidered to be any thing fhort of a fair average. Fine feafonable 
rains coming in the end of June, and continuing the greater part of July, 
has made the after feed (or eddifhes) fo abundant, that the profpeét 
of autumn food for flock has feldom been exceeded. The feafon for 
fowing turnips has alfo been remarkably fine; there appears to be a 
general good plant ; and never was there lefs complaint of the flys 
which, in many feafons, proved fuch a deftruétive enemy to that very 
valuable root, when in its infant flate. Planting potatoes ia this county 
increafes yearly, this root proving to be of great utility both to men 
and cattle. From the prefent favourable appearance of the two lait 
mentioned crops, as well as that of hay-ftacks, a plentiful fupply of 
winter food, for ftock of every defcription, may be expeéted. ‘The 
crop of lambs of this, far exceeds that of lait year in increafe ; itil! 
prices feem to advance, as thofe of the Southdown breed already brought 
to market have obtained from 181. to 24). per feore. For wool great 
prices are given. Flocks of fine quality fell for 84s. per todd of 28 lib, ; 
while the mixed Norfolk and Leicefter fleeces will not fetch more than 
half that fum. Harvett is fait approaching. There are a few inftances 
of wheat, peas, and oats being cut ; but we cannot expect a general 
harveft in lefs than a fortnight. ‘The wheat crop is partially good. Ou 
a general {cale, it is confidered much lighter than laft year. Fortunate- 
ly the mildew has not affeéted it much; the ears are well filled; the 
kernel full and plump ; and, from the prefent appearance, a finer quality 
may he expected. Barleys feem generally good, fuperior in look to thole 
of late years. Peas promife well, though the breadth of the crop is lef’s 
than ufual. The breadth of oats is uot extenfive, owing to the inundat- 
ed flate of the fens; and the crops-of this grain are confidered mich in- 
ferior to thofe of laft year. Beans are looking well; they are quite free 
from the infe€&t ; and promife to be very productive.—Aug. 1. 

Letter from London, 2d August. 

* Since laft report, the agricultural appearances of the country, in 
the vicinity of this metropolis, have undergone various changes, and, 
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upon the whole, they cannot be confidered fo favourable at this mo- 
ment, as held forth by the feafonable fine feed time experienced for al- 
mot all deferiptions of grain. After the heavy rains and confequent 
floods in the months of Marck and April, a confiderable drought pre. 
vailed, to the manifeft injury of all {pring crops, which, though reliev. 
ed by feafonable fhowers in the latter end of June and early in July, 
are, on the whole; not fo luxuriant as at this time laft year. 

* The plant of wheat is generally acknowledged to be thin on the 
ground, and fhort in the ear, but promifes an exceeding fine fample, ex- 
cept in the flrong clay lands in Effex and Kent, where the crop is the 
heavieft, and where blight and red gum have appeared, ‘The harvett of 
this grain has, commenged under very aufpicious circumftances ; and, 
fhould the weather be favourable, a great deal will be houfed in a fort. 
night or three weeks. In general, it is anticipated that this crop will 
not exceed an average, and may even fall thort of the produce of laf 
year. Inthe counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, the growth of barley is 
abundant and healthy ; though, on light and gravelly foils, it has never 
recovered from the effe€s of the drought ; and, under the impreffion of 
grain diftillation not being permitted, a lefs breadth than ufual was fown 
with this grain. The inundation of part of the Fens in Lincolnfhire 
and the Belford level, at the time that oats fhould have been put in, 
caufed a great delay in afcertaining the extent of the growth of that 
grain ; but it now appears that there are fully more acres than ufual une 
der this defcription of corn, and that the crop is generally good, 

¢ The fupplies of all defcriptions of grain have been abundant. A 
very large proportion of wheat and oats coming from the Conti- 
nent, has kept the prices down, and almoft fufpended the accuftomed 
coatting arrivals, which have been unufually fmall ; and, in confequence 
_ereof, it will be found that.a confiderable ftock of oats remains in the 
hands of the merchants at the outports, and of wheat alfo, the extent 
of which may be confidered as large at leaft as is ufual. The renewal 
of friendly intercourfe with America, has furnifhed us with fome quane 
tities of flour and wheat ; but the weight of arrivals from that quarter 
has been at Liverpool, where, from the ready fale they have experienc- 
ed, it would appear they have been found extremely feafonable, and the 
means of preventing higher prices, which would have otherwife occur- 
red. Prices here have been pretty fteady; and thoygh, within thefe 
ten days, they have a little advanced, that advance may be imputed to the 
abfence of fupplies from the embargo on our own ports, and the necef- 
fities of our millers, whofe ftocks are acknowledged to be fhort. Our 
atmament, lately failed, will probably, from its fuwppofed defination, 
confiderably interfere with the fources’of Continental fupply. Below 
are the prices at the corn exchange here.—— 31. Judy. 

* State of London Markets, 31st July. 
Wheat, English, White -~ - 94s. 98s. 108s. per quarter. 
Do. Red . ° 84s. 88s. 91s. 
Dantzig - - 95s. 97s. 
Barley, Norfolk and Suffolk . 40s. 42s. 
North Country = - - 80s. 32s. 
Malt, Norfolk and Suffolk - 75s. 77s. 80s, 
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Beans, Small - 56s. 59s. 
Ticks, and Large 46s. 49s. 
Oats, Potatoe 37s. 39s. 
— Poland 84s. 37s. 
—— Feed 28s. 392s. 
Flour, English, per Sack : 75s. 80s. 
American, p. Barrel, of 196 lib. 48s. 53s. 54s. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. . 

Tue appearance of the wheat crop since last report is more flat- 
tering, yet it is by no means an average one ; and many individuals 
have to lament seyere losses in consequence either of partial or total 
failures of this golden grain. Lent corn is in a state of great for- 
wardness, and promises to be very good. Invariably, so far at 
least as my observations have extended, the early sown crops are 
best; and imstances are not wanting of farmers who, on the most 
moderate estimate, must lose 2/. ner acre for deferring their seed time 
till the 22d of March. Early sown barley will be ready to reap in 
two weeks; some is even now ready. Late sown barley, on rich 
iands, is lodged by the late heavy rains ; and on poor soils, the dry 
weather, retarding its progress, made it assume a very sickly ap- 
pearance. The weather, during the hay harvest, until the 27th of 
July, shas only been equalled by the last. Meadow hay good ; and 
sown grasses an average crop. J.C, Curwen, Esq.’s crop of grass, 
on his meadow; irrigaied two years ago, is excellent. It consists of 

22 acres, scarcely worth 25s. per acre when first irrigated, and is 
now cheap at 5t. 10s. per acre. Where clover has been sown at the 
rate of 14 lib. to the acre, some uncommonly luxuriant crops have 
been raised; and the aftermaths are not much inferior. Soiling 
has made a rapid progress through the whole of the county. 
The prejudice of custom, and the ‘opposition of ignorance, are si- 
Jenced, when the profits arising to our truly spirited and enlighten- 
ed rural economist, J. C. Cosme Esq., in consequence of his 
steady adherence to so rational a plan, are for a moment glanced 
at. Every agriculturist, who can contrast the present state of his 
farm with what it was three years ago, must be amazed at the 
improvements he has made. A considerable part of Moor Close 
farm was not worth 8s. per acre at that period, which is now 
bearing a crop of wheat worth, at the lowest valuation, 20/. per 
acre. All his green crops are good. His potatoes and cabbages are 
unequalled. His Swedish turnip excellent; and common turnip, 
sown on heavy soil, with only ashes and compost, must equal ov 
highest expectations.’ In two hundred and sixty acres of wheat, 2 or 3 
acres alone seen: to have fuiled. His most determined op sain ‘é 
as an agriculturist, he has an opposer, must be delighted to see his ex- 
ertions, his unwearied diligence and attention, so amply remumerat- 
ed. Envy itself must be silent, when it beholds the clearness, the 
luxuriance, and the admirable arrangement of his crops.’ It is stat- 
ed with the greatest pleasure, that Sir James Graham, the proprie- 
ter of 25,000 acres of land in this county, has reset the whole, sav: 
three small farms, without secret proposals, or any other unmaye 
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ly, mean trick, to his numerous and respectable tenantry, for a 
term of 14 years. I am Sorry to say, his farmers have yet much to 
learn; and heartily wish some of the more enlightened would break 
the fetters of their afcestors. If such an example, united with the 
example and influence of our president, or any other cause, can be a 
means of uniting the affections of the landlords and tenants of this 
country—can indtce the former to act with candour and liberality, : 
and the latter with confidence and the spirit it uniformly inspires— 
then every friend to the agricultural interests of his couritry may ex- 
claim, Felicées agricola, sua si bona norint——Ath August. 
Extract of a private Letter from London, 4th August. 

* I was lately through fome of the inland counties the length of 
Cheltenham, &c.; and muft mention a circumftance pointed out by my 
fon, a boy only of five years of age: ‘ Papa,’ exclaimed he; ‘ did 
you ever fee five horfes and a bull in a plough before?” The fact was 
literally fo ; though, frem the flow pace at which thie plough moved, 
it appeared that the work was very hard both to men and cattle. The 
Vale of Evefham, or Efham, as it is called, is dne of ‘the fineft agticul- 
tural objects I ever beheld, and might give employment to two hundred 
Scots farmers, who would treble its rents, and vaftly increafe its produce. 
‘The accounts which I have from the north of Ireland ate pretty good ; 
but, in the fouth, they have fuffered feverely from a want of rain: ? 


See cums aes ern 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr Lawrie’s Reply to the Stri€tures of * A Conftant Reader,* thall appear it 


next Number ; together with Mr Camesecu’s Experiments, and fomé ingenious Re- 
marks upon Scottith Firs. 


Various communications concerning the bef Form of a Leaft, are received, and will 
not be negleéted. The fubjeét is of importance, and deferves the fulleft confideration. 


The Sixth Report of the Commiffioners for making and maintaining the Care- 
pontan Cawat, thall be atuended to, It was too late in reaching us to appear at 
this time, 


The Effex Report, and various other articles of intelligence, ‘were too late in 
reaching us. 
No. XL. will be Publifoed on Monday, the t1th of December. 
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ERRATA IN THIS NUMBER. 


P. 327. 6th line from top, dele the word wes, wished Pr 
P. 391. rgth line from top, dele the word reguired, and fubftitute the words did.act 


require, in-its place. 


D. Willso np, Printer, Edinburgh. 





